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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


This book is a very useful addition to the rapidly growing professional 
literature on guidance. The growth of this literature closely parallels the 
professionalization and acceptance of guidance services, especially that of 
the key person in guidance — the counselor. 

The increasing visibility aad acceptance of the counselor has largely 
taken place since the end of World War II, as demonstrated by the 
nationally representative sample of high school students in the Purdue 
Opinion Panel. In 1947 in answer to the question, "To whom do you 
go for advice on personal problems?" the high school counselor was 
substantially invisible. Less than one percent of the students said they 
went to him. In answer to the same question repeated with a similar 
representative sample in 1957, one youngster out of every five chose the 
guidance counselor. 

This growth in professional guidance service was doubtless to a con* 
siderable extent a function of the Veterans Administration program of 
vocational guidance for demobilized veterans. More fundamentally, how- 
ever, it is growing out of a felt need in a highly dynamic and rapidly 
changing society. At the turn of the century our country while rapidly 
being industrialized was still predominantly agricultural and largely a 
nation of small, independent producers. Wealth was more equally dis- 
tributed and giant corporations were in their infancy. Some three decades 
later Berle and Means showed that a single corporation "controlled more 
wealth than was contained within the borders of 21 of the states," to 
quote the authors of this book. Industrialization, urbanization, improved 
communication, mechanization of agriculture — in short, technology — 
have rcvolutionalized our ways of living. 

And now a second industrial revolution is upon us as the result of 
discoveries in electronics, mathematical invention and the generalized 
principle of feedback — in a word, automation. These revolutionary 
cliangcs and their impact on people create educational problems the 
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answer to one aspect of which is the growth and professionalization of 
guidance services. 

Not only physical science and the technology it generates are relevant 
to education. The behavioral sciences too have greatly changed our per- 
ception of man’s nature, especially as to its social and cultural aspects. 
Anthropology, psychology, and sociology especially have contributed to 
this changed perception and to the changes in education that it entails. 

The authors are well aware of the implications of all this for guidance. 
Their statement that the concept of discipline — still listed by teachers 
as their greatest problem — should be synonymous with counseling, sum- 
marizes in one sentence the intellectual revolution we have undergone 
as the result of psychological research. And that — to quote the authors — 
"A knowledge of sociological principles derived from systematic research 
is as essential for the guidance director as is knowledge derived from 
his technical guidance training” points to a cultural lag in our graduate 
training. The prospective principal — who will often be the "guidance 
director” — does not typically have a minor in sociology. 

This book will be particularly welcomed by those who perceive at 
least dimly the need for guidance in a bewildering, complex, and un- 
stable world, but are possibly a bit overawed by its complexities. The 
authors provide in effect a "How to Do It” guide. And they do this 
without losing sight of social, economic, and educational realities. Its 
general content and point of view needs to become the intellectual prop- 
erty of all school personnel. 


H. H. Remmers 



PREFACE 


Convinced that the most promising administration lies in the dynamic 
qualities of human relations, the authors of this book have made a 
democratic approach to the organization and administration of the guid- 
ance services as a necessary part of the total process of successful edu- 
cational administration. 

The effective administration of a guidance program must give the 
pupil, teacher, and adult citizen a sense of personal worth, a feeling of 
belongingness. Each must be sensitive to other people. He must be 
empathic: he must be able to understand attitudes and to perceive the 
cues of agreement and disagreement in the process of making changes. 
He can accomplish change toward improvement only as he is able to use 
effectively group processes and procedures that will keep all concerned 
groups or individuals directed toward developing a strong guidance 
program. 

The authors of this book recognize that only through professional 
growth and change within the school staff can the guidance program 
continue to improve. A strong administrator can and will provide leader- 
ship in the development of this growth ; he must never be content with 
only an outward appearance of change in staff behavior but instead 
seek to develop real change in the ideas, attitudes, and values of staff 
members. Staff, pupils, and laymen should be involved in the challenge 
of organization and administration of guidance services. Involvement in 
meeting such a challenge means whole-hearted support of plans as well 
as continuous evaluation suggestive of improvement. 

It is the purpose of this book to assist administrators and potential 
administrators of guidance programs in gaining insight into the role of 
guidance services, as these services should function in the total edu- 
cational program, and to suggest principles and techniques that have 
proved useful in establishing and maintaining effective guidance pro- 
grams. The textbook contains material suitable for a quick overview of 
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the guidance services by administrators -who are taking a course in guid- 
ance for the first time, as well as for those who desire to refresh their 
knowledge after a lapse of several years in formal guidance study. The 
book is designed for use as a text in a formal course in the administration 
and organization of guidance services, as a supplement for courses in 
educational administration, and as a basic reference in guidance work- 
shops and conferences. 

The authors are indebted to many people who have read parts of 
the manuscript and provided many helpful suggestions. Specifically, 
thanks are due to Melvene D. Hardee and Bert Powell of Florida State 
University, George Pierson of Queens College, Lester Downing of the 
Brigham Young University, and Dolph Camp of Southern State College. 
Additional acknowledgments are due to Miss Inez Couch and Helen 
Ann Willey who proofread the manuscript and to numerous counselors 
in the public schools who provided many of the illustrations and exam- 
ples used throughout the book. 


October, 1957 


D. C. Andrew 
R. D. Willey 



ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



CHAPTER 1' 


The Need for Guidance 


What Is Guidance? 

GUIDANCE, as the term is used in this book, refers 
to an organized group of services established for the purpose of assist- 
ing each student to attain his maximum potential development and 
adjustment These services are 5n integral part of the total school 
curriculum and should complement instructions in assisting the student 
to achieve the purposes of the school. 

Three emphases should be noted in this definition: (1) Guidance 
is an organized group of services. Though much incidental and un- 
organized guidance is done (and some of this may be good guidance) 
any guidance program which achieves the maximum good must have 
organization and sound structure. (2) The purpose of guidance is 
to assist the "whole” student in his development and adjustment. 
Maximum development can be achieved only by providing an indi- 
vidualized program of education based upon the knowledge of the 
differences in students. Consequently, importance is attached to the 
developmental and adjustment process. (3) The guidance services are 
an integral part of the total educational program and should be organ- 
ized and administered within the structure of the school program. 

Although this book is concerned mainly with the principles and 
techniques of initiating, organizing, and administering a guidance pro- 
gram, an understanding of the need for such services and the relation 
of guidance services to the total school program is essential prior to a 
l 
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discussion of methods for initiating such services. The first two chapters 
are concerned with this orientation. 


Factors That Have Increased the Need for Guidance 
Fifty years ago there was a need for an organized guidance pro-' 
gram as every pupil in the school needed assistance in solving indi- 
vidual problems. Moreover, since that time, many additional factors 
have increased the need for such services; in fact, the need for guidance 
is urgent if education is to have an effective and desirable impact on 
the lives of students. The following discussion is concerned with the 
changes which have increased the need for guidance services. 

Social and Economic Factors 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 

When our forefathers settled this great country, no industries had 
l7l° pe u‘ Industries developed gradually, first, within the con- 
t « .?, C f 10me ’ ^ t * ien ’ extcn ^ slowl y into small business 
wdl dt rL° r u PartnerShip fact0ries - Formerl y the wealth was fairly 
~ on ' nlT' 20 »“ n ag ° *" “«»» indicated that one 

2. of th WC3 ‘* w “ ™thin the bot- 

ders ot 21 of the states in the country (4).i 

thcm'rgtgof' fomlrei Cn andft' Te ' 0pme " t5 ’ P °° IinS ° f npita1 ' 

luve expanded ih- P a ’• or S an,2a tion of men and materials 

jSTS « a, . d r'r“ i a hundrc<i fo,d ” f* 

now exerting a tremenf 8 'n “ stIIaI corporations which emerged are 
ffreat effect UP011 ^ ° f ^ the 

cannot be precisely assessed ° n AmeIlcan way of life 

arose a d -» d ■» 
''jacks of all , ndc3 .. d KrM „T° rk skll [ s - Thc . individuals who were 
and specialization fully blossom^" . n “™ b ' r “ '"creased mechanization 
ment. Formerly, jobs were m • i'" / ra P an d'ng industrial develop- 
•hcre are multiple and Tiried tvZJ r* asr!c “ ,tural nature; today 
induitria] changes ™ ^ *' efel ° f «* 

that tiie resulting impact of these in/ \ . na “ a,cd ’ 11 is 'ather obvious 
^ W* an t" 5 * COTf '°"‘ a ,h ' 

>7>-e neviee , he f of P rob! «“. the scope and com- 
,! ' rfm 10 ““ "umber of the reference found 
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plexities of which would have been beyond the imagination of their 
forefathers. The effects of the present "atomic age” and automation on 
the youth of today can only be surmised. It is easily conceivable that 
future generations will be confronted by even more complexities and 
diversities than those that exist today. 

VOCATIONAL CHANGES 

As a result of the industrial changes and increased emphasis on 
science and research, the vocational scene has shifted phenomenally. 
A hundred years ago the high school youth encountered very few 
problems in selecting and preparing for a vocation, for the number 
of available occupations were relatively few and children usually fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of their father. Today the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles lists approximately 40,000 different job titles. Many 
changes in occupational employment may occur over a very short period 
of time. This is evidenced in Figure 1 in which the percent of change 
between 1940 and 1950 in employment by major occupational groups 
is noted. 

In a period of 10 years there has been approximately a 57 percent 
increase in the number of jobs in clerical and kindred work, while 
there has been approximately a 37 percent decrease in the number of 
jobs in private household work. In this 10-year period, each occupa- 
tional group has undergone a shift in employment with some occu- 
pational groups showing an increase in workers. Many factors may in- 
fluence such changes; nevertheless, this increase in the number of 
occupational outlets and the changing demands of the occupational 
structure pose many perplexing problems for the youth of today. Every 
prospective employee should receive some assistance to the end that he 
may select and prepare adequately for a future vocation that will pro- 
vide him an opportunity to make the best possible use of his talents. 

POPULATION SHIFTS 

In the past few years there has been increasing evidence of the 
general mobility of the population. Changing modes of transportation 
and communication have exerted a tremendous influence on the lives 
of people. Twenty-five years ago the opportunity to visit an urban 
center was the joy of a lifetime for a rural youth. Such an experience 
could be expected only once or, at most, twice in a lifetime as the modes 
of travel precluded traveling long distances. The situation is entirely 
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different todiv -with the modem cat, train, and airplane making it pos- 
sible to travel long distances in a relatively short time. With improve 
methods of communication, such as newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
television, every child has the opportunity to learn of other peop e, 
places, and attractions. As a result of this bombardment of stimuli 
and the availability of convenient and speedy vehicles of transportation, 


Clerical and kindred 
workers 

Craftsman, foreman and 
kindred workers 
Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm 

Operatives and 
kindred workers 
Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 

Service workers, except 
private household 

Sales workers 
Total Employed 

Laborers, except farm 
and mine 


2E3 


-Mt-' 


3 




Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers and foremen 
Private household workers 




+20 


Ficuji 1. Percent Change, WO-1950, in Humber of Em. 
ployed Persons, by Major Occupation Group. (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1953 
{Seventy-fourth edition], Washington, D.C., 1953, p. 183.) 


people began lo move. The changing population shifts ate evident in 
Bureau of Census reports (18:26). These reports indicate that in addi- 
tion to a general increase in the population, there is a changing ratio of 
urban and rural dwellers. For example, in 1920, 51.2 percent of the 
population in the United States was composed of urban people, while 
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the 1955 estimated urban population was 64.1 percent of the total popu- 
lation. Because of the population shift and increase, nearly twice as many 
people now live in urban areas than lived in corresponding areas in 
1920. This number places a different emphasis on vocational outlets and 
preparation, and educational and vocational training. Also, such factors 
as use of leisure time, social adjustment, and educational training must be 
considered in the light of the environment in which the individual lives. 
The impetus of population changes with its concomitant problems makes 
it more necessary that the youth of today have assistance in solving 
problems which arise from factors beyond their control. Only by 
systematic guidance procedures can youth solve these problems suc- 
cessfully and find a place as productive and happy members of a 
democratic society. 

STANDARDS OF LIVING 

Simultaneously with changes in industry, vocation, and population, 
the standards of living have risen. Obviously it is apparent that the 
increase in the number of cars, bathtubs, electrical appliances, and other 
modern conveniences has raised the standard of living of the people 
in the United States above that of the people of any other nation. How- 
ever, emphasis on increasingly high living standards will present many 
problems to the homemaker, farmer, businessman, professional, and 
white-collar worker of tomorrow. There are tremendous pressures 
placed on youth of today to "keep up with the Joneses," to "select 
only professional vocations," and "to judge worth only in terms of 
monetary gain.” Frequently, levels of aspirations are set at a height 
completely out of proportion to the individual’s capacity to achieve. 
If youth are going to cope with these problems effectively and con- 
structively, adequate guidance is necessary. 

EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 

Frequently it is assumed that it is the responsibility of the school to 
educate youth for the future but that little, if any, effort need be used 
in assisting the young people who will not complete a high school 
education or those who must work part time in order to complete their 
education. Many times it is felt that the number of students who seek 
work before completing high school is relatively small and insignificant. 
While information gained by the United States Bureau of Census 
(i8 :198) indicates that the percentage of youth being employed is de- 
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creasing, the fact remains that during the first part of 1956 over 4,000,- 
000 boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 19 were part of the 
civilian labor force. It seems that, if the school is going to accept its full 
responsibility, effective guidance is necessary to help identify youth who 
are potential drop-outs and to assist them in solving their problems so 
that they may complete their formal education. In cases where com- 
pletion of studies is not feasible, it is still the obligation of the school 
to assist the student in selecting and securing work compatible with his 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 


MILITARY DEMANDS 


World tension and anxiety have created different as well as additional 
problems for the youth of today. Even though one world war and a 
police action” have occurred not so long ago, the pressure of possible 
conflicts has not diminished. From all indications, it is likely that every 
able-bodied male youth will spend at least two years in military service. 
Such being the situation, it is imperative that each student take this 
possibility into consideration when making long-term educational and 
vocational plans. Every effort should be made to assist youth in pre- 
paring for military life and for the adjustment which he must make 
after the years spent in military service. 


Changes in the School 

The many social and economic changes that have occurred increase 
. h ' n "V°' “ ' ffident program; furthermore, the many 

Tr,7Znl 7 T tr ' d Wi ' hin * e Sch ° o1 ' its structure, it* Purposes, 
ta teZ nfT o ' Cmplmi2e this "«*• s °™ these change are 
objectives lncreases ’ curriculum development, changing 

objectives, and holding power of the school. 2 6 b 


ENROLLMENT INCREASES 

crease. has “hewn a steady in ' 

to been steadily upward xlu , Tl. '° but lhe trcnd 
mcnt increase between innn ,1 contams statistics showing cnroll- 
Icvcls of education has ‘ ^ 1P55 ‘ ^ le total enrollment at all 
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ease the secondary enrollment in 1950 was due probably 
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to the decrease in the birthrate during the depression of the thirties. 
In addition to an increase in enrollment, the public schools were keep- 
ing students for a greater number of days per school year. Information 
gained from the biennial survey of education (18:115) points out that 
whereas in 1870, 57 percent of the population, including students from 
five to 17, was going to public school, over 84 percent was going in 
1952. In addition, the 57 percent were attending approximately 78 
days per year, while the S4 percent were attending approximately 158 


Tabus 1. School and College Enrollment, 1900 to 1955 


Year 

Elementary School 
Enrollment, Total® 

Secondary School 
Enrollment, Total® 

Higher Education 
Enrollment, Total* 

1900 

16,261,846 

699,403 

237,592 

1910 

18,528,535 

1,115,398 

355,215 

1920 

20,963,722 

2,500,176 

597,880 

1930 

23,717,796 

4,804,255 

1,100,737 

1940 

21,106,655 

7,123,009 

1,494,203 

1950 

22,201,505 

6,427,042 

2,659,021 

1955 

27,086,000 

7,961,000 

2,379,000 


•Total 6 gores intituled Public, Nonpoblie. and Secondary icbooU for eacepnooit children. 

SoURCEi US. Bureau of the Census, St initial Alttnct tj tbt Until Sunn iff (Seventy -seventh edition), 
Washington, D.C., 1936. p. 110. 


days per year. The increase in the number of students attending public 
schools, therefore, is due to the result of an increase in population plus 
an increase in the percentage of school-age children attending school. 
The birthrates of the past few years indicate that enrollments will con- 
tinue to increase. This trend in "education for all” creates many prob- 
lems for students and the profession of teaching alike. Gone are the 
days when the teacher and student had a constant, individual contact 
which afforded the teacher an opportunity to know every student in- 
timately. An efficient guidance program is necessary to individualize 
education in the present program of mass education. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The increased enrollment along with changing objectives of educa- 
tion has necessitated changes in the curriculum. Whereas emphasis 
was originally placed on the development of the intellectual few who 
wished to pursue their training in the colleges and universities, the 
present emphasis is placed on the development of the whole individual, 
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regardless of his academic level of pursuance. Consequently, new 
courses have been instituted, many of which have been vocationally 
oriented; the elective system has evolved, allowing the student more 
freedom of choice in subjects. While the college preparatory course is 
still prominent, it necessarily shares with the commercial, general, and 
industrial trade courses. A choice was not available a number of years 
ago; today there is almost an overabundance of choices for the public 
school youth. Because of the expanded curriculum with its provision 
for freedom of choices, each student needs assistance in evaluating 
the various alternatives and in relating these alternatives to his own 
needs and abilities. A well-directed program of guidance services 
can be of great assistance to students in evaluating alternatives and 
making right choices. 


HOLDING POWER OF SCHOOL 

As enrollments increased, the schools changed their objectives to 
meet the more diversified needs of their students. Administrators and 
teachers became more concerned about the total development of the 
student, and more emphasis was placed on the importance of retaining 
students in school for a period of time longer than they had stayed 
formerly. For example, according to the Bureau of Census, the median 
years of school completed in 1940 was 8.4 years, whereas in 1950 it had 
risen to 9.3. While more students are going to school and are remain- 
ing for a longer period of time, there remains much to be done in 
providing a program that will effectively meet the needs of a large 
number of our students. This fact is illustrated in Table 2, which pre- 
sents information showing the number of students per 1000 students 
enrolled in the fifth grade who continued through college. Many 
factors may contribute to a student’s decision to drop out of school. 
Undoubtedly a major factor is the pupil’s inability to satisfy his needs 
from a deficient school program. 

Of every 1000 students enrolled in the fifth grade during the 1944-45 
academic year, only 522 graduated from high school, and approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the graduating group entered college. While some 
of the drop-out group may have reached their limits of educability, it 
appears unlikely that the majority of drop-outs withdrew for that 
reason These appalling figures show that for every student who grad- 
„ ^'Sh school another one has dropped out before graduation, 

should also be noted that the figures in Table 2 start with the fifth 
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gtades, and there is no doubt that a number of drop-outs occur between 
the first and fifth grades. In the process of mass education many 
problems have developed which may cause many individual students 
suffer. The individual attention and instruction which formerly served 
to meet the student’s needs is no longer possible. If students are to 
gain maximum benefits from their education, an adequate program, o 
guidance services must be organized for the purpose of regaining 
individualization of education and of conducting the continuous re- 
search necessary to proper curriculum development. 

Adjustment Needs 

Continuous emphasis has been placed in this chapter on the respon- 
sibility of the school to educate the whole student and the role of an 
organized program of guidance services to help fulfill this responsi- 
bility. A brief survey of the needs of students and the extent to which 
these needs are being fulfilled might be helpful in additional analysis 
of the need for a guidance program. 

PHYSICAL NEEDS 

The rejection rates of the Armed Forces forcefully emphasizes the 
failute of schools in meeting the physical needs of youth. Medical 
studies on nutritional status and surveys of food consumption have 
repeatedly pointed out that many children in all areas of the country 
have inadequate diets. The frequency of visual difficulties, hearing 
impairment, and dental defects suggests that the physical health of 
our youth should be a major concern of the schools. Many school chil- 
dren have physical handicaps, such as orthopedic conditions, rheumatic 
fever, heart disease, allergies, epilepsy, and diabetes. A well-organized 
guidance program plays a vital role in helping youth meet their physical 
needs, 

SOCIAL NEEDS 

In the past few years tremendous importance has been attached to 
the social, development of the child. Practically every group of educa- 
tionjl objectives includes statements pertaining to the social training 
o the individual. Yet nearly every teacher, administrator, and guidance 
* oncer knows that only a minor percentage of the total student body 
ever aai, a te with student organizations or take part in other student 
activities. Too large a proportion of our students do not participate in 
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the extracurricular activities which are designed to aid the student in 
meeting his social needs. 

The juvenile delinquency and crime rates suggest strongly that many 
youngsters are selecting antisocial means to satisfy their motivation. 
A summary of statistics presented in the 1956 Statistical Abstract indi- 
cates that the number of juvenile court cases almost doubled between 
1940 and 1954 (18: 143). When one realizes that many cases of juvenile 
delinquency never reach the courts, it can hardly be denied that the 
school has not successfully fulfilled its obligator in meeting the social 
needs of youth. 


EMOTIONAL NEEDS 

Frequent use is made of mental illness statistics to point out the fact 
that a great number of people have not had their emotional needs 
adequately fulfilled. Table 3 presents data of patients hospitalized from 
1935 to 1950 because of mental illness, epilepsy, and mental defects. 


Tam 3 . Patients in Hospitals for Mental Diseases and in toti ™!f” s “ e °' al 
rut-.:™. Fnilenries. Under Public and Private Control, 1935 to 1950 



Patients in Hospital for Mental 
Disease at Beginning of Year 


Total 

Public Hospitals 

Year 

No. of Rate® 
Patients 

State Others 

1935 

403,895 318.4 

342,167 51,789 

1940 

461,358 351.0 

393,804 56,849 

1945 

510,661 365.8 

433,763 63,875 

1950 

566,510 377.2 

479,056 73,548 


Mental Defectives and Epileptics in Institn- 


Private | 
Hosp. 


9,939 

10,705 

13,023 

13,906 


Total 

Public Inst. 



late® 

State 

Gty 

Private 

Patients 




Hosp. 

95,101 

75-0 

89,760 

1,103 

4,238 

102,292 

77.8 

98,228 

521 

3,543 

117,783 

84.4 

111,550 

452 

5,781 

131,040 

87.2 

124,304 


6,736 


a IMS. 


*The list city institution wu transferred to 
• Pei 100.0CQ per estimated population. , WJ (ScTa2r7 .^ at h edition). 

Sourcei U-S. Baron of the Census. Aiitratt *[ t 

Wishing too, D C., 1933, p. 86. 

There was a steady growth in the number of such people admitted t ^ 
the hospitals between the years 1935 and 1950. n a 1 ion 
increase in numbers an increase in the rate of entran P^ r 
population has occurred. In 1935 approximately 318 per , 
lation w ere admitted while in 1950 approximately 377 per 100 >° 0 ° 
population were admitted. Recently, the Hoover Commission 
report which indicated that approximately one out o every 
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viduils in the future would need to spend some time in a menial 
institution. However, an encouraging note is indicated in the public 
health reports for the fiscal year 1956. In 1956 resident patients in 
mental hospitals at the end of the year were 552,186, a decrease of 1.3 
percent over figures for 1955 (19) . Undoubtedly the group admitted to 
hospitals for mental illness, epilepsy, or mental defects is composed 
mainly of adults. But the seeds of mental illness of adulthood are sown 
in childhood. For this reason, individuals who influence the child during 
his formative years have a great responsibility in helping the child 
achieve normal emotional satisfactions. 

Another index of emotional maladjustment is apparent in the divorce 
rates. The stability of marriages is often a reflection of the emotional 
maturity of the individuals involved. Emotional maturity is achieved 
only through a process of development whereby normal emotional 
needs are satisfied. 

Of the many factors which threaten the stability of marriage, war 
is a major one. Approximately one in ten marriages ended in divorce 
in 1900; while one out of every five marriages ended in divorce in 
1954 (18:76). In order to counteract such trends as the increasing 
divorce rate, more attention should be given to satisfying the needs of 
people in such a manner that emotional stability will result. Individual 
and effective guidance in satisfying these needs will result in maximum 
development and stability of the individual. 


INTELLECTUAL NEEDS 

It is impossible to separate the needs discussed thus far and place 
them in neat and separate compartments. The whole individual is in- 
volved and various needs overlap. While we have given specific 
illustrations of unsatisfied physical, social, and emotional needs, it 
so be kept in mind that all needs are interrelated and that they 
exert a composite influence on the total individual. 

A number of available examples point up the fact that the schools 
arc not adequately meeting the intellectual needs of pupils, but it 
should not be assumed that intellectual needs are the only needs 
° Vu °^ ever » tbe number of students who are retained each 
L \ C r um , r I^pds who drop out of school, and the great 
fulTv Z? 1 r dCT: "SS" 1 that inteUect ual needs are not being 

-L T ' * . rep °f ***** Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Tiammg found that only 53 percent of those who ranked in 
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the top fifth of their classes as high school graduates continued their 
education in college (22). Some students fail to go to college because 
of inadequate financial means; but recent studies suggest that the lack 
of a challenge and stimulation to their intellectual capacities, and in- 
different attitudes toward education may be other major factors. Many 
of these students might be students who could contribute more to 
society than is contributed by those students who go to college. Every 
effort should be made to stimulate and to provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to develop their abilities. 


Scientific Developments 

During the past half century our knowledge about people has in- 
creased, better tools and techniques for studying students have been 
developed, and as a result, we are in a better position to offer guidance 
services superior to those formerly possible. Hahn and MacLean (7) 
have aptly summarized some of these developments in the e o 
counseling psychology. 


Amid the turbulence created by all these social, political, economic, and 
academic forces, counseling psychology is much on the move— an ere ar 

some indications that this movement is forward. The theorists conunu 
theorize and the researchers to research. There appears to e a strong 
toward the integration of hidierto specialized and often separate areas, 
significant landmarks since the publication of General C inie 
o! H. Mowrer's Learning Theory and Personally Dynamics (1950) Dollard 
and Miller's Personality and Psychotherapy (1950), Jurgen Ruesch and Gmgoty 
Bateson’s Communication, The Social Matrix of Psyc * , , 

Ingham and L. R. Love's The Process of Psychotherapy (W54), *nd ‘ 
Milbank Memorial Fund's symposium (1952) on The Biology of 
Health and Disease (1952). Another indication of the drive toward uitegrauon 
is the symposium edited by R. R. Blake and G. V. Ramsey on p - 
An Approach to Personality (1951), in which, among incc [V j 

merit, Uric Bronfenbrenne; in his “Toward an Integrated TV-T-J 
Personality” blends the theories of the greats from Freu to ewr 
Stack Sullivan into a single organization of concepts of personal'* 
and development. StudeL of group prcxess have not been 
reports of their work arc increasing, as, for examp e, • 

Lydia Hermann’s Group Treatment in Psychotherapy 0 95I )> JTfZoto* 
edited by J. G. MU.er on Experiments in Social Process (1950 , -d another 
edited by Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander on Group ) ’ h 

Theory (1953). To Lse must be added a pair of *-*«^J* 
ready reference of counseling psychologists, each in two ' 
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massive bibliographies. These are D. H. Fryer and E. R. Henry's Handbook 
of Applied Psychology (1950) and Gardner Lindzey’s Handbook of Social 
Psychology (1954). Capping them all for the student of counseling is Harold 
B. Pepinsky and Pauline N. Pepinsky’s Counseling Theory and Practice 
(1954). 


Place and Importance 

of an Organized Program of Guidance Services 


The previous discussion has been devoted to stressing the need 
for guidance services in the public schools. The need seems to be 
increasing as our society becomes more complex, school enrollments 
increase, and occupational structure changes. 2 Only through an organ* 
feed effo rt of the total school personnel can an efficient at tempt 5e 
made to help the you th of today s olve th eir prob lems. 

The oEjectrvTdra’guIdance^rogram must be 'determined and well 
established if much progress is to result. Much consideration must 
be given to the following suggested purposes prior to initiating a- 
program of guidance services. 

1. In the first place the guidance program must aim at meeting the 
needs of the student. The maximum development of each student 
should be a major concern of a guidance program. The development of 
the whole individual should be given priraafy consideration' in this 
respect. 


2 Guidance services should result in increasing desirable teacher- 
student relationship. This relationship is of utmost importance in the 
school community; the guidance program should contribute to establish- 
ing this desirable teacher-student relationship. 

y' 3. Improvement of instruction and the curriculum is a foremost pur- 
£>se of guidance services. Only through good instruction and a satis- 
possible. CUmCUlUIn 15 maXimUm deveIo Pment of each student 


result , r Ul,lm, ‘ on ° f “"Power should be a contributing 
pmdutt „ While the efficient worker is an end 

v diT; s “cf' t pllnm, 'S >0 take place before the indi- 

vdual is able to assume his role in rhe world of work. As demand 

tional Policies Commissio? AfJS? * pe ? ple can be f °und in Educa- 

Nauonal Education A^sodati’oafwsfi “* EJucation ’ Washington, D.C., 
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for job specialities increases, every effort should be directed toward 
effective use of each individual’s abilities and capacities. 

5. The ultimate objective of an organized guidance program is the 
development o f well-adjusted individuals w ho will become responsi- 
ble, democraticTcitizens. "Whereas normal growth and development 
aid in this goal, effective guidance in the developmental process is 
needed to ensure achievement of the goal. 

Guidance services have begun to assume an important role in the 
total educational program. Most educators are in agreement concerning 
the value of guidance services. Despite this agreement, many schools 
have not made a conscientious attempt to implement and maintain an 
organized program. There are perhaps many reasons why educators have 
not implemented guidance services even if their educational theory 
makes them cognizant of its importance. One factor revolves aroun 
the principles of and the techniques and methods used in initiating 
and administering a group of guidance services. Many who are ca e 
on to initiate such services lack the knowledge of desirable techniques 
for starting a program and the organizational know how and proce ures 
necessary for administering them once they have been starte . t is 
the purpose of this book to assist such people in gaining insight into 
the role of guidance as it should function in the total educational 
program and to suggest practical techniques and methods that ave 
proved useful in establishing and maintaining effective guidance pro 
grams. 

Summary 

Guidance, as used in this book, refers to an organized group of 
services establishe'd'forthe purpose of assisting each student to atom 
his maximum potential development and adjustment. Severa a ors 
have increased the need for guidance in the past several years, 
increased industrial development has resulted in changes in o^^^P 
tional demands, structure, and standards of living. Changing m es 
°f transportation and communication have provided people wi 
opportunity to travel and interchange ideas. The world situation as 
made it necessary for practically all male youth to s P e ” some ime 
military service. Changes within the school which in icate a pressi 
oeed for an effective guidance program include enrollment increases, 
curriculum development, school’s ability to hold stu ents onger, 
philosophy of meeting student needs. Statistics on delinquency, crime. 
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mental illness, and divorces suggest that there is much to be desired in 
the process of attempting to meet the needs of youth so that they may 
become well adjusted, happy, and productive citizens of tomorrow. Most 
educators are in agreement concerning the value of guidance services 
but many who are called on to initiate services lack the knowledge of 
desirable techniques for starting a program and the organizational know 
how and procedures necessary for administering them once they have 
been started. It is the purpose of this book to assist such people in 
gaining insight into the role of guidance services in the educational 
program and to suggest techniques for establishing and maintaining an 
effective guidance program. 
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CHAPTER 2 

T he Guidance Process in Education 


An Overview of Aims and Purposes of Education 
Changing Aims of Education 

TO MAKE an appropriate contribution to the educational 
program the guidance program must be related to the educational 
objectives of the school. The purposes of each school will vaty depending 
upon such factors as size of school, clientele, community, and finances. 
While there are variations in school purposes, it seems desirable to 
explore some of the common aims of education and learn how these 
aims has e changed over a period of time before proceeding to a dis- 
cussion of the guidance process as such. 

• ??' u!t,r " 3tc ob i e «i v ' of education in any single period of history 
. . ‘ ' °" C , Uut sltMes onds of society at that time. Mankind 
. n a e to make up its mind for long about the proper aims 

It T !in “ th “' “ m5 are ^ one finds them 

i .■ a !Z‘ Ppa f !" diffcr ' nt centuries whenever the environment 
to [titert ! [° r f 6 )’ Numerous attempts have been made 

objectives ° f , Am ' rian ' d " cati ° n . with each new list of 

However th vakcs the particular participants making it. 

JESS of 0f ,he f—ons of the 

deCat d«rr n • Ca "° n iS ,hc COnlinued at *ing toward the 

coZn co refn h T KS ' nli: “ S ° f constitute the 

common core in the numerous lists (32). 

ins ' & “ " p1 "' wi,h ,ht a!ms ° f education, start- 
S with thus- of p r ,nu„ve man and extending down to the twentieth 
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±ne * 

century. Wilds (34) has very Xmodem 

aims of education which have occurred m the deve^ rf ^ con . 

educational philosophy. Hts summanza t educational aims of 

trasts between contemporary educat.onal a.ms and e 

the past centuries. The foUowing contrasts are 

_ . — for - — » « - ^ ’ ” 

, ITJZ “ ”” 

at general social security. that tries to take 

3. From an education that prepares for the future, 

care of the immediate needs of the pup ■ . o£ c ], ur ch or Bible, 

4. From the control of conduct throug e . ^ f or SO cial service, 

to the development of self-control ase up £ expression, to the 

5. From a formal training in the classical standards 

development of free, creative self-expression individual for his own 

6. From an emphasis upon the devc opmen. .j to contribute to e 
practical success, <o the idea of traimng individual 

general social welfare. . . d unquestioning obedience 

7. From the development of unswerving lo l*!“ Ration of all social 

to church and sure, to a critical onumnatron and ev 

institutions. m ,„vation and ostentation, to a 

8. From an education largely for ornarnentation 

development of the natural interests o mental and moral faciliues 

9. From a formal training of the phyara ■. contro l of the natural 

through rigorous exercises and discip in , natural capacities 

grow* of die whole child and the uubrauon 

to the maximum of their potentialities. capable of reasoning 

10. From an education that prepares c c . to ^ education at 

to throw off the chains of abso ute a umaQ affairs. 

develops mass intelligence for the ju giug ^ natural traits o e 

11. From an education that would Ue inherited tendenaes 

individual, to one that would modify 

and adapt them to the present soc’ envir ne * s own country an a 

12. From the development of a blind evotion rca j; za tion that nations 

distrust of others, to the development© * with other nations, 

welfare can be advanced best by mt ig^ rca litjes of lif e aS s ° 

13. From an excessive concern with die mat spiritual realities, 

education to a recognition of the importan ^ experimentation 

14. From too-great an emphasis upon scienti c j s on ly an instrumcn 

for their own sake, to a realization tha 

for soda! improvement. 
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15. From the idea of adjusting the child to established and unchanging 
social patterns, to the idea of preparing him to play his part in a changing 
society. 

16. From an education that aims at the mere acquisition of knowledge, to 
one that is directed toward the achievement of psychological aims and 
sociological objectives. 


Present Purposes of Education 

The contrasts listed by Wilds emphasize the progress that has taken 
place in education and the concept that education is now concerned 
with the develo pment of all th e traits of every individual to the maxi- 
mum of his capabilities to the^encTtKat helnay assume his proper role 
in a democratic society. One of the best statements of present-day 
objectives of education is the pronouncements of the Educational 
Policies Commission (27). It is summarized as follows (30): 

The first of these major purposes has to do with personal growth of 
the individual. Command of the fundamental tools of learning, an 
inquiring mind, desirable health habits, and suitable leisure-time inter- 
ests are results of the educative process which society desires for every- 
on^These are designated as the objectives of self-realization. 
w; .f' KOnd P ur P° se concerns the problem of getting along 
a var 4 a CC t0 wor k and play with others, to enjoy 

obserlt 1“ b °? l , Within and ° Utside the home ’ to appreciate and 
ft”*! fa "% lif '. « important goals of education. 

a '.' d ; SCnbrf as lh = ^live, of human relation, hip. 
in«me 1^," PUrP ° S ' IelatM lo th ' e3I " in S spending of an 
types of - v "Ta '° 1,15 requirements and opportunities in various 
0?"aJ in .^I 8 ' 0f **. •**** ° f workmanship and 
safeguarding the 1 ° i ' n .' KC "P a,10a - an d understanding of methods of 
s— S***" mt “““ a " a » matters properly within the 
pros ™- Ttae « *-«w - £ chjectio', of 

affairs. The devdoDnT 1 ?' 0 ? " c ' nt " e d a ' DU "d participation in civic 
sanding n'f fh" p^sTof a d?” ««<*«• 

of the nation's resources and m0Cratla soclct y. regard for proper use 
circumstances as well as of mertf^Tf 13 '' 0 " ° f **“ dis P ar! t ie s of human 
fare i, the responsibilitv Lu c ‘if 5 f °' c ° n,ribu ‘mg to the general wel- 
ignore. Tltese aLl the oZeeliL “".T'™ 1 ° f P ub| m education cannot 
Frequent!, n.. ' , °f tmc ’osfomibilitj. 

gently the a, ms of education desibe what'the educated man 
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will be and do. In other words, the objectives are a description of the 
behavior an individual should express as a result of education. Morris 
{25) illustrates this method by stating that schools should endeavor to 
produce individuals: 

1. Who are capable of efficient adjustment to changing situations. 

2. Who show respect for other persons and groups. 

3. Who will cooperate with others at all levels of society (family, community, 
state, nation, and world). 

4. Who show a well-integrated self. 

5. Who have a workable value system (a philosophy of life; a clear concept 
of principles). 

6. Who have vocational competency and efficiency. .... , 

7. Who are capable of objective research and guidance of acnvitics in accor - 
ance with their feelings. 

8. Who are competent to accept responsibility and to act as leaders. 

9. Who will establish group-supported schools providing equal c uca 

opportunities for all age groups on the basis of ability. ... 

10. Who will carry out the policy of the schools, determined ultimately 
through the people by democratic procedures. 

11. Who help make provision for effective use of all information of inter- 
national interest and who help to secure adequate co ecuo 
semination of that information. 

If our way of life is to survive, then we must perpetuate in our 
children through our schools those principles suggeste erein as 
to a free society and developed as a part of our heritage. 

If education is going to contribute to the needs of s ® cl ^ t 5 r J . 

ing the type of individual described, then all facets o e e 
community must work in cooperation, each assuming 1 
responsibility. Many groups should be involved in etermtni 
purposes of the school The guidance worker has «he «pons«b of 
assisting these groups to achieve their purposes throug »j lCV 

of what is known about individuals, how they differ ^d how they 
develop. The guidance program thus has an important r0 .f! ■ a 

an individual develop the ability to assume his responsi 
democratic society. 

The Guidance Process in Education 

factors Affecting Guidance Process 

There has been considerable change and progress * f 

centuries. The changing aims of education have evidenced some 
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this progress, but additional changes have occurred in the types of edu- 
cation offered, content of curriculum, age ncies providing educ ation, 
or ganization of the sch ools, and m ethods of teaching. Ail of these 
changes have influenced "the development of guidance theory and prac- 
tice^A brief look at the" changes will point ouThow certain i actors in 
the educational structure can have a pronounced influence on the 
guidance process. The following are noted by Morris (24) : 

There has been a change in emphasis from providing a few types of 
educational training to providing an education that includes all types 
of training. Whereas formerly education was mainly a process of in- 
tellectual development which presented knowledge for cultural or 
disciplinary processes, it now uses knowledge as an instrument for the 
solution of individual and social problems. Formerly, vocational training 
was offered for a few skilled occupations demanding certain skills; now 
training is offered for a multitude of occupations recognizing the need 
for a background of general culture and adaptability. Education has 
changed from a deterministic education that provided different oppor- 
tunities for different social status to a democratic education that provides 
equal opportunities for all who can profit from them. 

The curriculum has varied from a mere linguistic curriculum, useful 
for memorization and maintaining discipline, to a broad scientific and 
soctal curriculum adapted to the needs of everyday living. Whereas 
ormerly the curriculum was concerned with only accepted and con- 
ventional aspects of society, it now is concerned with the total experi- 

problems CMd a " d indudeS contIoveisial and unsolved 

early times^At tbe°° 1S f*"' 1 a S enclcs providing education in 

"re state-ennt u / reSent tlme 1116 "uajority of the educational agencies 
•ch n UPP0,ted ’ free ’ con ™° n > nonsectarian 

auhe pr ° nt If SCh °° l * “P* 1 * fr0 ” situations. t»t 

and utilize allot 't Pt “ " Ud ' *° associatc school with living 
ing XZ L ^ “T loam® 

equipped school to one thTha's M of ft P ' am ' UnSamtary> and P 00 ' 1 ? 
that modem scier./-* • convenie nces and equipment 

teaching T* Tt’ teache “ on the hi, of 

teaching «, ?£ '' knOW,ed S a ° f Sub i Kt ™tter, and 

‘t- ■**» sdcctins techeis « a 

' ° ,Eln,MiMl1 “ o' O'* *hoo,' systenr was at one titne 
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described as dual wherein an elementary s*oo> for £ 

or administration with state educational 

officials. , „ w herein the teacher 

Methods of teaching have change ^ ^ is given 

was active and the chdd pa«nv h ^ ^ emp hasis upon stric t 
the opporturuty to learn by doing. AeMStablis hed patterns has 

discipline and absolute conformity . res which encourage 

been replaced largely by philosophies and P^dme J 
and motivate students toward the a = entoj 

in keeping with * elr ^ t0 a philosophy that recognizes 

wg% 

These changes in the ^>o°l *yst«n “ ment 0 f the 

methods have provided much of *e have duc ed a situa- 

guidance process in the schools. These .f |ized sc[v ices has become 
tion in which a group of or 8 an ‘“ d ’ P ;de maximum benefits to the 
necessary if education is going to provide m 
students and to their communities. 

The GMmCe m . , , , thQSe activities which are designed* 

The guidance process includes dm hT5nS “ ffi e attainment, 

assist the p upil inhisadjustgient an h bl5cd b n the bas ic 

of worthw hile goals andjabjectiyes-^ ^ founda- 

principles formulated a t the en dof — P - ' ^ activities included 
tion, little or no effective guidance wi ’ s of [j,,. student’s life. 

in the guidance program should tou . , orientation, (2) 

Specific activities in this procedure m • counseling, 

gaining and recording information a “ / 5 \ placement, (6) 

(4) planning and providing group activities, (V P 
follow-up and, (7) research and evaluitio 

ORIENTATION , , , n orpor- 

•n., rniliil step of -to in “'^^ent on to i'nnol in 
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be can become acquainted with other students, teachers, facilities, regula- 
tions, and procedures of the school. Experiences with new elements 
encountered under the supervision of a sympathetic adult can do 
wonders in alleviating the fears of elementary school children and will 
provide an atmosphere in which they will feel secure, adequate, and 
contented. This kind of a beginning will contribute positively to chil- 
dren’s ability to adjust satisfactorily to subsequent school experiences. 

Because students encounter changes in types of schools as they 
progress along the educational ladder, orientation activities should be 
provided at those breaking points. A program of orientation experiences 
prior to and during the transition period of the elementary school, 
junior high school, high school, and college will help bridge the gap 
and assist the student toward the attainment of worthwhile goals and 
objectives. 


GAINING INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS 

As little effective guidance can be accomplished without certain in- 
formation, the guidance process will be concerned with those activities 
involved in obtaining such information. It is highly desirable to have 
significant information about the pupil’s past life, present status, and 
future plans; such information should show pertinent relationships to 
his family and community. Needed information may be obtained through 
the assistance of the various school personnel. Many specific methods, 
ot j ormal and informal, may be used in gaining information about 
the pup 1 !. An organized testing program to measure the student’s 
abait.es interests, achievements, and personality is a specific activity 
of great use in this respect. Informal techniques used in gaining in- 
ormat.on about students include anecdotal records, rating scales, auto- 
biography, sociometry, and sociodrama. A complete picture of the 

cludlnt information from all facets of his life, in- 

eluding classroom, out-of-school, home, and community activities. 

If the information gained about the pupil is going to be put to 
‘ b ' “ in 3 - - to present 

adeouate se “■* adjustment status at given times. An 

rC - T rKOrds is essen i‘ a l for this purpose and 

ft ough L Lt WUh the !tUd “' t S ° th “ rK ° tds as he progresses 
mrough the grades or moves to another school. 
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COUNSELING 

The counseling process in the guidance program mctodra those 
person-to-person interviews whereby the information gained f ran othe 
sources about the student can be put to effective use. There atevanous 
types of interviews and many different problems might be encountered 
there. Some specific services that may be performed m counseling in- 
clude: (1) assisting the student in the selection of a c ourae ofs tu^ 

(2) making an appraisal of the student's Jmerests^^Tand 

abilities and determining their relationship to hrs present and tore 
goals; (3) assisting with problems that relate to academmkarnmg, 
and (4) discussing problems of a personalMhire. . 

Every student should have the bSSTrflSiV.du.1 “ 

which^pecific steps can be taken to assist him in the ^tron 0 h > 
problems as they arise. The counseling process .s a growth ^penence 
and, if the process is viewed as problem solving ? P be^ielp- 
it will result in the formation of attitudes and habits that will be help 

ful when future problems arise. 

GROUP ACTIVITIES 

The guidance process should touch all developmental traits of the 
individual. Some traits can be developed only m group " D ™ 
hence activities of this nature should be organized. Specific * 

ities included for assisting students to gain maximum ^ Io P^ n 
include various social activities, student government occipatm^^ 
courses, work experiences, and homeroom activi ies- cxpcr i enc ing 
along with one's classmates, developing social skills, and 1 cxpenen g 
democratic procedures are desirable outcomes o group 
Research has indicated that using group procedures along 
vidual counseling procedures provide maximum bene 
counseling. It would seem that excellent benefits could 
providing group experiences of a democratic and socia 
by individual interviews whereby a discussion and evaluation of these 
experiences might take place. 

PLACEMENT , 

An ultimate aim of the guidance process is the aim of 
individual in i satisfying and productive |ob at » 0 -alui- 

ln fulfilling this aim many intermediate steps must be taken. An eva.ua 
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be can become acquainted with other students, teachers, facilities, regula- 
tions, and procedures of the school. Experiences with new elements 
encountered under the supervision of a sympathetic adult can do 
wonders in alleviating the fears of elementary school children and will 
provide an atmosphere in which they will feel secure, adequate, and 
contented. This kind of a beginning will contribute positively to chil- 
dren's ability to adjust satisfactorily to subsequent school experiences. 

Because students encounter changes in types of schools as they 
progress along the educational ladder, orientation activities should be 
provided at those breaking points. A program of orientation experiences 
prior to and during the transition period of the elementary school, 
junior high school, high school, and college will help bridge the gap 
and assist the student toward the attainment of worthwhile goals and 
objectives. 


GAINING INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS 

As little effective guidance can be accomplished without certain in- 
formation, the guidance process will be concerned with those activities 
involved in obtaining such information. It is highly desirable to have 
significant information about the pupil’s past life, present status, and 
future plans; such information should show pertinent relationships to 
ts family and community. Needed information may be obtained through 
the assistance of the various school personnel. Many specific methods, 
ot ormal and informal, may be used in gaining information about 
e pupd. An organized testing program to measure the student’s 
a i lties, interests, achievements, and personality is a specific activity 
o great use in this respect. Informal techniques used in gaining in- 
ormation about students include anecdotal records, rating scales, auto- 
2 a ; hl f 5 ’ sociometry, and sociodrama. A complete picture of the 

cluZtn n " ,Sf ude / nfonmt!on from *U facets of his life, in- 
If tfiP assroom - out-of-school, home, and community activities. 

. mfom «*on gained about the pupil is going to be put to 
tte » d bC “ ‘ as to present 

adeauat se J' ^ times. An 

shS Ll f,, 01 ™ 1 ,: 1 '? is tor this purpose and 

«tt»ghthegradesrr mK :;^er‘^oor tdS “ 
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mass education for all. Guidance services have been initiated to m - 
vidualiae education so that the needs of all students might be fulfilled 
and the educational objectives of the school achieved. 

Guidance Program in Relation to Other Phases 
of School Program 

The educational program is composed of many elements; and all 
elements should contribute to the achievement of the purposes of th 
school. It is highly important that all facets of the school be u ed 
cooperatively if a school is to fulfill this obligation. In this section 
we shaU discuss the guidance program and its relationship 
other elements and activities in the school. 

Guidance and the Curriculum 

The term, curriculum, is too frequently referred to is th ° se ex ^ 
ences which the student has in a formal classroom situation. Mor 
recently, the term has been broadened to include the total education 
experiences of the student, not only in the classroom u so 
the classroom. How is this extended concept related to the guidance 

"^author has recently noted that curriculum textbook almost 
entirely ignore organized guidanc^ 2 rograms_a^an e^sen a ^ 
ing school pu-fpST^k^h^: guidance textbooks on th 
wholiTWbfen written as if what the school teaches »d how d 
teaches it were no responsibility of counselors, t is ur e ^P ^ 

that curriculum people almost completely ignore t e unc 
guidance services as a means of attaining the goa so e 
that too many guidance teachers never discuss these goals at £ 

Another wr: her states that at present the relation of ‘0 

the curriculum is not clear. Some writers treat the h™ as . „t 
of education: teachers are responsible for the intellects 
of pupils; guidance workers, for their social and; emot.onal dev * ip 
mem. Othef statements on the subject will not include glance “ 
part of the curriculum but include it as merely one of the educational 
experiences that the child has in school (29). are 

The writers feel that the guidance program and toe 
complementary parts of the educational program known 

the student in his whole development, by applying what ,s known 
about students-how they differ and how they develop. One part 
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tion of the student’s possibilities must be related to the opportunities 
available and to his goals. Placement should be broad enough to 
include the next step in training, whether that next step be of an 
educational or vocational nature. 


RESEARCH 


If the guidance services are going to make maximum contributions 
to the student, teachers, and administration, a constant research pro- 
gram is necessary. Knowledge concerning the nature of the student 
population and the effectiveness of guidance procedures is imperative 
if the guidance services are to be based on findings gained from 
scientific exploration. A research program should assist teachers in 
producing a more effective student-teacher relationship by providing 
information concerning the developmental status of the student. A 
thorough research program provides a foundation for curriculum con- 
struction in which every attempt should be made to meet the needs of 
the student and the community. Only through research studies can an 
objective evaluation be made of guidance activities and improvements 
made in services being rendered. 


Continuity of the Guidance Process 
The guidance process must be preceded by a philosophy or point 
o view which is based on the prenusejhatjt .is^the responsibility of 
e students to de vel op to the maximum of their 

J! 60 j Cn ^ at P hiloso P h y prevails, guidance will be initiated 

n , C Stu ent ® rst _ nters jchool and will continue until he has 
should K ° *^ e * n ^ ormat i°n gained about a student 

throtiph Mi 163 l, ^ availabIe t0 counselors as the student progresses 
atutai^ process of gathering information 

t sd oo *0 student's firs, year of attendance 
backand*fill ,mp0SS,bIe '° 6°° d information by trying to go 

activities Z T " lito Furthermore, if P« of the ^idance 

X iswLTsh^ Whm ChiU1 ** enters school, the 

students to achfevefte^S^f^-- ^ are «semTal in helping 
In summirv • cducatiOMloHjectives of the school, 
as a result of T m ‘8 ht . sa ? that the guidance process has developed 

curriculum, and agei'cLT -aeT^ 1 “T’ melhods ’ 

S ncres. These changes have produced a type of 
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of the student-teacher relationship can be increased through coopera- 
tive undertaking; such cooperative undertakings are essential in meet- 
ing students’ needs. Curriculum modification and improvement can 
be initiated through the use of information gained from the curriculum 
and guidance staff. This should result in a program of educational 
experiences that will be beneficial to all students in realizing a fulfill- 
ment of their needs and in attaining educational purposes. 

Guidance and Teaching 

One current school of thought would place the task of guiding the 
student entirely in the hands of the classroom teacher. In such a 
system, there would be no need for a guidance staff apart from the 
instructional force. Opposed to this philosophy is that of the group 
of people who think that all guidance must be organized under t e 
direction and with the assistance of specialists, who render an in ivi - 
ualized, consultative type of service. Specially trained counselors wou 
render services one step removed from the services rendered by tie 
classroom- teacher in the hierarchy of educational specialization. ey 
would deal with complex problems and troubles much too invo ve 
for the classroom teacher to handle (3.5). 

The authors are not in full agreement with either of these extreme 
points of view. It seems that those advocates of teachers doing every 
thing in guidance” are really arguing against specialization and extreme 
division of labor in education. That is, they do not want e ucation to 
fall victim to specialization as medicine has. There must be a gen 
eralist” who knows John as a person a nd can help him use what the 
specialists have found out about him 7 The need for guidance services 
has arisen because our growin g fund of knowledge makes it 1 
for one person to be psychologist, speech therapist, vocational counse or, 
and classroom teacher. However^ the guidance worker is contcn mg 
for the same thing— thatls^ the "generalist,” as is the teacher, n ie 
elementary school this person is and should be the teacher; in c 
secondary school it might well be the guidance worker— counselor, 
adviser. The ‘point wc want to emphasize is that there is rea j n 
conflict between the purpose of the teacher and that of t ie counse or. 

Teaching with its emphasis on curriculum matters is no. * v P 3r * ® 
from the guidance activities which have come to the o.e o r ec . 
Tear s. The fact that certain aspects of guidance require special *««*' * 
^counts for the necessity of guidance specialists in our sc 100 s. 
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cannot achieve its maximum efficiency without the assistance and 
cooperation of the other part. 

Gu idance and curriculum personnel can work closely together in a 
number of ways (20). In the first place, guidance and curriculum 
members can work together in assisting the student in a selection of 
courses which will meet his needs and help to solve his problems. In 
this cooperative venture the student’s plans, needs, interests, and 
problems will be considered. Student-teacher relationship will benefit 
because a student will be likely to find himself in classes for which 
he can see a need. Additional desirable experiences will be provided 
for purposes of meeting his needs. 

A second area of cooperation revolves around instruction in the 
classroom. The material gained by guidance procedures can be used 
by the classroom instructor in providing meaningful experiences for 
students. As curriculum people are used in assisting students in 
selecting courses, they become oriented to student needs. This orienta- 
tion will be reflected in the instructional program with a resultant 
increase of emphasis on teaching students according to their needs and 
capacities, and decrease of emphasis upon a narrow, concentrated pro- 
cedure of imparting subject matter for its own sake alone. 

■pie curriculum personnel can perform a valuable service to the 
guidance staff by providing them with a clear statement of the pur- 
poses and problems of each course. This will assist the guidance staff 
through counseling services to relate the course to the needs of the 
student. In turn those students who enter such courses will have a 
better understanding of their purpose and the values or the outcomes 
to be sought. 


Curriculum and guidance personnel should work together to extend 
e experiences of students to out-of-school activities as well as in 
class activities Those who work with the curriculum place emphasis 
on e va ue o experiences gained in social activities, student govern- 
ment aid part-time work. Guidance people can greatly aid curriculum 
S f, nC ^ “listing students to enroll and participate in such activi- 
es. Many worthwhile experiences are gained from group activities and 
re essential to the development of a well-rounded individual. 

:/ J° r _ ng in the areas suggested above, curriculum and 

oth » ^”"u 0Uld C0mc t0 have mutaaI understanding of 
“• The “ bicctiv “ ° f b °* ™ similar, and each 
'Uniques in obtaining these objectives. The effectiveness 
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ual services. Each contributes its part in the total development of the 
student. One group procedure which developed as a means to provide 
guidance assistance was the homeroom. What is the proper relationship 
of the homeroom to the guidance program as a whole? 

_The homeroom can make an important contribution to_the guidance 
program and provide great help to students in solving pro lems. n 
o3erTo”pr6vi3elinaodlmnm benefits, the homeroom should be coor- 
dinated with counseling and the other guidance services. The guidance 
activities in the homeroom, planned by teachers and students working 
together, are of such a nature that group methods are the principa 
methods utilized. The program encourages the homeroom teachers o 
consult with grade advisors and to refer individual students to perso 
equipped to give jnore intensive counseling than the tea er is pre 
pared to give. By such a procedure, the entire faculty of the schoo 
would be involved in the guidance process. One school has assigne 
students to homerooms and given the same amount o ere its or 
class as the credit given for any specialized class su as s op o 
physical education (15). , , , , 

As the total development of the student is desirable, t e omer 
can play a vital role by presenting discussion on the su jecs w * 
are important to adjustment but which are not discussed m any formal 
classroom instruction. The homeroom can adequate y t e up 
topics as those suggested in life adjustment booklets in e areas 
boy-girl relations, developing social skills, learning socia e !C 1 U ^ ’ 
getting along in school, studying properly, taking part ,n 
service, and planning for the future. In the homeroom, the student 
can participate in the formulation of student S 0 ^™ 01011 an . 
experiences which help him to assume the responsibi ities an P nvl 
of a citizen in a democratic society. The objectives o a om 
program should be consistent with the objectives o e 
sendees and should primarily utilize group techniques in 
these objectives. A number of studies have in icate a 
orientation to vocations followed by individual counsc ing 1 
effective procedure in vocational planning. It seems i 'e y - 

both group and individual techniques will provi e maxi mu 
in all areas of development. The director o gut ance 

responsible for determining the guidance activities o ie ’ “ 

program. In this way the homeroom program cou 
coordinated with and related to the total guidance program. 
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teacher can afford to ignore information about child growth and de- 
velopment, since teaching effectiveness greatly depends upon a knowl- 
edge of such information. Guidance techniques, therefore, provide the 
teachers with information and methods of education, which tend to 
raise their status as members of the profession (36). 

All teachers can perform guidance functions as a part of their 
teaching, by providing vocational orientation to their subject matter 
field, by assisting students with the selection of courses, and by plan- 
ning educational experiences by means of which normal growth and 
development can take place. In turn the counselor provides leadership 
for the guidance program, assists teachers in solving their problems, 
and provides the specialized skills necessary to operate a complete 
group of services. These two specialists — the teacher and the coun- 
selor must cooperate to insure desirable results. 

The mutual understanding between the two groups of educational 
P e £52S2£J can be developed by both being included in the planning 
of the guidance program, in selecting guidance personnel, and in 
designating various responsibilities. When this procedure is followed 
by free exchange of information and conferences on problems as they 
arise, the necessary teamwork will ensue. 


Guidance and the Homeroom 

. j^ U .'? an ,^ e serv * ces grew out of the needs and desires of youth for 
m m ized assistance that could not be obtained by means of mass 
ion. requently, the services needed to provide this assistance 
presented additional expense and the cost for staff and facilities was 
an amount which many educators felt they could not afford. Attempts 
C P n tcc hniques and methods which could provide per- 
Oft T““ at a “ St Which *= s?* 1001 c °“> d AS a result 

of eroiit tectmi< l ues an d methods originated. The advocates 

cLZ IT? t£n , dCd , '° overem phasize rite value of such pro- 
hand P ‘ nS . lndlv,d “ aI students solve problems. On the other 

oppose irL Jc”!' s P eaa 'ized in the guidance field, have tended to 
Some counseLrt 0 s a means °f attaining guidance objectives, 
would come wh T tolera,ed th «c methods hoping that the time 
rieirLt “V T W0Uld 1,5 IC P ,a “ d b ? better methods. Other 

^f^r “r ^ » a — 

o guidance program is complete without both group and individ- 
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designed to assist the pupil in his adjustment and to assist toward the 
attainment of worthwhile goals and objectives. Specific guidance activi- 
ties include: (1) orientation, (2) gaining and recording information 
about the pupils, (3) counseling, (4) planning and providing for 
group activities, (5) placement, (6) follow-up, and (7) research 
and evaluation. The guidance program is only one phase of the total 
educational program; those who administer the pidance program 
should work cooperatively with curriculum specialists, teachers, and 
those who supervise other school activities in assisting stu ents o 
attain the educational objectives of the school. 
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Guidance and the Extracurricular 

It is evident that too little emphasis has been placed on the inter- 
locking relationship between guidance and the extracurricular activities. 
It seems desirable and important that a guidance program consider the 
student’s need to establish satisfying intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional relations with the opposite sex. Consideration should also be 
given to the student's need to feel secure in group situations. In 
other words, emotional and social maturity is just as important as 
intellectual learning (33). 

Most educators have accepted the social and emotional development 
of the student as objectives of education, but too little is done in assist- 
ing students to achieve these objectives. In many instances a large per- 
centage of the students participate very little or none in school activities, 
while at the same time a small minority are devoting a considerable 
amount of their time to such activities. This condition represents an 
extreme and calls for planning and organization which will effect a 
W 0 esome balance between the two. A well-organized p rogram of 
^ U ‘, at ^l sefV ‘ ces ma ^ e use of the extracurricular act ivities so that 

s h>dent may have an opportunity to belong to a social group and, 
roug e onging, have developmental experiences in emotional and 
socia raits. Without organized extracurricular activities, it is impos- 
skiUs ° aSS1St StUc * ents ‘ n friends and in developing social 

arr ^“ es and ® ee ^ f° r a n extracurricular program in the school 
svstem!. Cn ’ Ut . t .° obtam the greatest value, there has to be some 
coord'n ,V 0I ® an “[ n S and a great deal of planning. There must be 
"m be T, l pkn " ing 0f !he » ‘hat the activities 

Wtae ,h t C 0ther In tarn, each will con- 

° ‘ he achl ™“« of the educational objectives of the school. 

Summary 

of the siooTif ith^nT* 1 b ' Iehlei! 10 Ae educationaI objectives 
tional program Educt 2p P ro P nate contribution to the educa- 

flectingMe Xni? * |eCtiveS th “*' to time, re- 

cerned with the tWl £ S societ 7- Present-day education is con- 
maximum of his ° f a “ tfaitS ° f “y in dividual to the 

in a democratic s<S ’S* " ^ he « his proper role 

ty. The guidance program includes those activities 
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In contemporary school life there exists these two extreme concepts 
regarding guidance. Fortunately there is less disagreement concerning 
the aims and objectives of guidance. Most school people will agree at 
guidance services have always been present in education and that e 
effectiveness of the guidance process is merely a matter of emp asis 
that can be maintained in any sound educational philosophy. ® 
real question is how can the aims of guidance be best ji — ieve 
From the brief discussion herewith it is apparent that any orgamza 
tional structure of a guidance program is dependent upon the p osop y 
of the school staff. 


Structuralization Should Be a Gradual Process 
Guidance represents many aspects of several detailed operations and 
can be meaningful and useful only as these operations are organized 
and brought to the focus of attention. There is little purpose in isting 
an accumulation of operations appearing in the school which ave 
semblance of guidance and classifying them under speci c nomen 
tare. While classification, organization, and interpretation of relation- 
ships is necessary, this step must be preceded by a relative y ong 
period of experiences by teachers and administrators in speci ic si 
tions in which guidance operates. Basic to organizational structure 
a relatively slow yet thorough process of teacher appreciation of need 
the development of insight into and understanding of e P° SS1 1 1 
of personnel work, .and an increasing sensitivity to the persona t 1 
pupils. Through cooperative study and participation to e er 
possible procedures for meeting recognized deman s rom P u ’ 
pwents, and the community, an organized guidance P 10 ^™. 
result. Generalization, classification, and organization emerge 
* process of synthesis of knowledge and attitude acquire y a 
study of human development. 

Structuring According to the ,r Basic Services’ ’ Concept 

A frequent pattern for structuring the guidance **5^ 

'basic services” concept. This concept becomes aocepta c 
ingful inasmuch as it utilizes the knowledge, con>ictions,p 
an d initiative of pupils and teachers in gaining optimum . > 

development of personality. What are the basic sen ices o j n 

Froelich lists services in five categories: (1) sen ices 
pwpi, (2) services to pupils as individuals, (3) to the 



CHAPTER 3 


Organizational Principles Basic to 
an Effective Guidance Program 


Structured vs. Nonstructured Guidance Procedures 

BECAUSE guidance is integrated into every aspect of 
personality and involves the whole life, it may be said that it has 
always existed in the school. Without conscious purpose, distinctive 
nomenclature, and organization, guidance may be considered as un- 
structured. This is the status preferred by many professional people 
today; that is, they prefer to consider guidance as nothing more than 
good pedagogy without formal structuralization in the form of directors, 
professional counselors, and guidance departments. 

The antecedents of contemporary concepts of guidance have their 
roots in four spheres of influence: sociology, economics, psychology, 
an education. In an unstructured form, any one of these disciplines 
may conceivably absorb all of what may be called guidance. This has 
actua y occurred in some localities under the influence of psychological 
organizations or educational innovations. 

An unstructured form of the guidance concept is intolerable to 
er group of professional people. To them there can be no g uidance 
atgVer un * ess t here be a planned program under the 
. | 0n - ° , a professionally^ trained guida nce sp ecialist, bo convinced 

asneri If drmmstrators that organization is primary that'the "guidance 
comoartnJL j 1 6 ^ keen organized into segmented, separated, 
verv srmll * u ’ ? su PP lement ary services discharged in toto by a 
ry number of more or less specially trained members of the staff. 

36 
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5. An understanding of the task of the school in preparing a pupil for his 
life career. 

6. The construction of a school curriculum related to the vocational needs 
of the community. 

The precedents for current guidance organizational patterns are 
found also in the founding of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene in 1909 as a result of the writings of Gifford W. Beers. 
Included, too, is the founding of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopat ic 
Institute by Dr. William Healy in 1909 and the establishment of the 
Experimental Seattle School Guidance Bureau under the Board of Edu- 
cation 1913-1916. The organized guidance movement as it exists to ay 
has grown out of the humanitarian principle of universal brother oo 
and the twentieth century’s growing interest in individual differences. 


Basic Principles for Structuring the Guidance Program 
After reading the foregoing pages, we must conclude that any type 
of organizational planning and structuring must emerge rom a par 
ticular school according to the philosophy and concepts of its ; stait. 
No predetermined guidance or personnel service program can e 
vised for and imposed upon any school without running into resistance 
from members of the staff and without risking failure of the progra 
The meaning of guidance to the faculty, its purpose and function, mus 
ultimately determine the form of organization. 

Basic to the structuring of a guidance program is a concept o S 11 
ance which, essentially, should be defined through . iscussion 
eventual consensus by the staff. An analysis of definitions y c “ rr ® 
writers on guidance literature indicates that the concept o gui 3 
includes several significant elements difficult to isolate ^context 
without distorting their meaning. Several of the most outs n 
these elements are (37: 27) : 




' h Guidance requires that attention be given to the indiv 

2. Guidance leads to self-development and self-direction. _ ,. , mcn t 

3. Guidance leads to the discovery of needs, assets, plans of aetton, adjustment 
10 blocking of motives. 

4. Guidance leads to success in a vocation. 

5. Guidance leads to personal enjoyment and accomphs ment. 

TV,. t. _ in making a wlioli 


diotesomc. 


Through guidance the individual is assisted in maw*** * . , . _ UIt 
Worthwhile adjustment to his world. More specifically the individual must 
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structional staff, (4) services to the administration, and (5) services 
to research (12:10-21). A more common classification is that used 
by Hatch and Dressel (27:22-23): (1) student-inventory service, 
(2) information service, (3) counseling service, (4) placement serv- 
ice, and (5) follow-up service. 

These are convenient divisions for organizing thought and effort in 
terms of specific operations and procedures. However, we must never 
lose perspective in terms of specific, incomplete, and isolated segments 
of guidance activities that are often performed outside of the organ- 
ized services. The value of guidance lies not in its classified form as 
a program but rather in its influence upon the curriculum and upon 
the child as it changes his total personality. 


Historical Precedents of Guidance 

In the genesis of the guidance movement in education there has 
necessarily been much confusion in clarification of objectives, in termi- 
nology, and in organizational structure. It was not until the first decade 
of the twentieth century that guidance received sufficient recognition 
as a potentially desirable organized discipline. The first organized 
program in guidance to receive national recognition was the Boston 
experiment, directed by Frank Parsons; the aim of this program was 
to cvclop all-round manhood” by giving "systematic training of 
body and brain, memory, reason, and character, according to indi- 
3!.. U * t fferenCeS (32:5-13). Contemporary with this experiment 
Eli W. Weaver of the Boys’ High School of Brooklyn made the first 
recommen ation for a special guidance worker with additional pay 
tor hts services (33:7). 

f n ^ eI Vt SSe A DaVis ™ a PP oint ' d director of vocational guidance 
a im,! ^ u- * and ^ a P‘d s i he established a vocational bureau with 
Wh ‘ ch ‘"chrded educational, civic, and social guidance. This 
Ld?viH„,i mphl i 1Kd the devel °P' Mn ‘ <=f moral responsibilities of the 
eeneral h,s busine5s associates and the community in 

for a sure, r i 31 • nc ‘ nnat *' Ohio, six conditions were stipulated 
successful vocational guidance program in a large school system! 

2. a'scET™ ° £ 3 dir " , ° t ^ supervision. 

-ooerXTre",:^^ pupa was giv ' n «*“ * at 

4. ^ m P a,h ' ti ' helpfulness on the part of the teacher, 

logical analysu of the persona! characteristics of each pupil. 
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not be solely identified as the organizational structure, but rather, what 
is done for the child. Guidance is inherent in every part of the school that 
is concerned with assisting the child to make adjustments and inter- 
pretations and to solve personal problems. 

2. Guidance cannot be limited to “face-to-face” individual counseling. Al- 
though guidance is dedicated primarily to assisting the individual, it also 
assists society. Group (multiple) counseling has equal importance to 
individual counseling; he., the individual needs as much help from the 
group as he needs from the counselor. 

3. Guidance is a life-long process; therefore, the school should accept the 
responsibility of guidance from the kindergarten to at least two years 
beyond high school. 

4. Guidance involves many people possessing various levels of competence. 

Although parents, siblings, family friends, church workers, an tea ers 
give assistance, guidance in the real sense requires professional knowledge 
and competence. , ., 

'-'5. Guidance emphasizes self-understanding, self-determination and sett- 
adjustment. Those who direct the guidance program shoul ascrcsp 
for individual worth and a knowledge of the importance o tn ivi 
development. Although specialists are desirable, emphasis S1 ° u 
placed upon the activity and experience program of the classroom an 
the program outside the classroom. , 

6. Assistance should be extended to all normal individuals as «e as 
obviously maladjusted. Prevention of maladjustment is an o jectue 
guidance equal in significance to correction of maladjustment. 

7. Data about pupils should be systematically collected an us w 
applicable but always within a framework which regar s e pup 


an individual. . • - 

8- Proper guidance assists the individual to integrate all o is actl 
terms of his potentialities and environmental opportunities 
guidance is a unified process which considers the in u voca- 

there is little justification for such concepts as educationa P" a , y. 
tional guidance, health guidance, recreational guidance, or perso 


9. Because the various phases of the guidance process must be " , 

ferr 1 ... .t must be organized. Paruapa 


• i>ecausc the various phases of the guidance partiapa- 

for maximum value, the guidance program must be organ iz . 

of pupils, parents, teachers, specialists, and a mintstra purro ^ 

incept in die guidance structure. Cooperation and eamestn p 

should permeate all participants in guidance activities. e f pur n». 

• Ovpnra-.ion mutt proceed slowly andemtture rorn^^ >!louId 

die community, and the current conditions o. m*- entire 

^ limited to a few specialists; rather it is rc ?.f r T * .i lC j n c!« 

population. It is helpful to allocate response i !f! ~ 
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be given assistance in choosing dynamic, reasonable, and worth-while ob- 
jectives, in formulating plans of action to accomplish these objectives, in 
meeting crises and solving problems which appear to be blocking plans, and in 
sustaining personal enjoyment and in self-direction of his life so that goals 
may be sufficiently achieved. There will be occasions during the guidance 
process when the individual will need help in discovery of needs, assets, 
opportunities, methods of adjustment to other people, and methods of 
adjustment to himself. 


Using this definition as a basis we must proceed in structuring the 
guidance program with caution so that the pattern of organization does 
not become more important than the pupil for which it exists. Organ- 
izational questions such as the following immediately emerge: Should 
the guidance program consist of a composite of special services ren- 
dered by specialists who work with parents, teachers, or with pupils in 
individual counseling? Should guidance be considered an aspect of 
classroom instruction with the teacher as the principal functionary? 
Just where does the key unit in the guidance structure lie? 

In actual practice we find the answers to these questions leading us 
in different directions in the secondary school as contrasted to the 
elementary school. On the secondary level the key unit in the guidance 
structure is most commonly found in the professional school counselor, 
the core teacher, or the homeroom teacher. Less frequently the key 
unit may be centered in the class counselor who follows a class from 
entry to graduation, a grade counselor who stays on one grade level, or 

nihin? C0U f SeI ° r t0 whom are assigned pupils on some group basis 
er an c ass or grade. In the elementary school, the key unit (main 

con^n"^ ? rCmained P redomina ntly as the classroom (self- 
me ° r °i 0m) t€adl f r - In Some of the Iar S er school systems, ele- 
within ibf r? C00r L d,nat0rS have been assigned to school buildings 
been assip^T ° SU< ^ CltlCS a number of the classroom teachers have 
" WOrk With the “Srdinator and part-time 
work with other teachers of the school. 

function^arp^' 1 ^ t ,f achers who have been assigned special guidance 
CrdS C “ 1C ° f '^ ernentar y‘Schocrt counselors.” 

system cett . * e structuIal Pattern eventually adopted by a school 
b£ US ' d “ *>* baaia administrative 
^ most sl g n, ficant of these principles follow: 

ratiJIta.ctkl"”?”" ° £ "‘“ Ca,io " directly contributes to the 
■he school, total objectives. The guidance program should 
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in guidance duties. Fortunate is the school which can afford a specialist 
to spend full time in guidance. Figure 2 presents what is perhaps the 
simplest of guidance organizational charts. 

In this organizational chart (Figure 2) the principal assumes direct 
administrative control over the guidance program. He is responsi e 
for establishing guidance policies in cooperation with classroom 
teachers; part-time teacher-counselors; or, when available, f -time 
counselors. When this plan is used within a single school building, all 
counselors are administratively responsible to the principal. 

A consideration of this simple plan of guidance organization im- 
mediately presents the question of disciplinary functions versus e 



Ficure 2. Guidance Organization for a Small School. 

guidance function of the principal. Are there certain types of per 
sonal guidance which should not be undertaken by the pnncipa . 
other words, do the disciplinary duties of the principal preven 
pupil from developing proper guidance attitudes toward the pnncip 
A moderate point of view holds that while disciplinary action an 
guidance concepts are not synonymous, neither are they incompa 
The principal’s position may vary along a continuum from an a ™ 
trative relationship to a cooperative relationship with tea ers, 
staff personnel, and pupils. , _ „ 

h the small and middle-sized school, the principal must assum 
responsibility for the guidance services rendered and “ ndcrta V 
direct as well as to organize the program. In the large s oo * 
delegate the responsibility’ of direction and supervision o 
lo * director or to a guidance committee. In any case, ie p 
should keep in very close contact with the counseling progra 
*°uches all phases of the curriculum. 

A3 min} it rat} ve Patterns in the Large School 

In krger school systems guidance services are centered \ in th e pe^ 
^nel of the central office staff of the superintendent of sch 
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of technical-supervisory, administrative, and operative, the latter includ- 
ing classroom teachers (25:303). 

11. It is futile to divide guidance into compartmentalized services without 
any attempt at integration; therefore, it is essential for lines of organiza- 
tional relationship to be established clearly. Only by definite allocation of 
responsibilities can there be proper coordination between specialists and 
classroom teachers, and between guidance specialists and administrators. 

12. It is essential that periodic appraisals be made of the existing guidance 
program in order that mistakes be rectified, new needs be given recogni- 
tion, and plans be made for experimentation and in-service training. 

Illustrations of Structural Patterns 
The basic organizational pattern of a school’s guidance program has 
been customarily illustrated in the form of a chart or diagram which 
supposedly shows the relationships between individuals who are to 
function in the guidance program. A chart may be helpful in preventing 
misunderstandings among school personnel and in promoting coopera- 
tive relations between counselors and administrators, counselors and 
teachers, or specialists and counselors. The original pattern must reflect 
the school setting and, to be ideal, it must be cooperatively planned by 
the entire staff to insure successful operation. The interest, training, 
and experience of available personnel, the types of schools within the 
system, and the philosophy of the school administrator are variables 
which will make the pattern for each individual school unit unique. 

Administrative Patterns in the Small School 

The most influential person in a child’s school life is the classroom 
teacher; especially is this true in a small school. It follows, therefore, 
that in a school which has no trained counselors who devote most of 
their time to guidance alone, it is still possible to provide excellent 
gui ance services. In such a school the principal is the logical person 
to serve as director of guidance. In primitive structure the classroom 
teacher provides the only guidance service available to pupils as she 
per orms her routine, classroom functions. Even in the more advanced 
gui ance programs, the classroom teacher should serve as a primary 
unctionary in guidance; but, unless there is some organized and 
. -^ UrC P a ^ ern > guidance services are likely to be haphazard and 
tearb Cnta ' some sma U schools, it is practical to permit interested 
bnnrT^ ° f 1Ve some lining in guidance to use one or two 
11 y or counseling and for assisting other teachers or patents 
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policies outlined by the guidance committee. He should be ever- 
sensitive to the attitudes of committee members and understand the 
dynamics of committee behavior and actions. He should be content 
with slow and thorough development rather than expect rapid develop- 
ment lacking in support from teachers who misunderstand the essentials 
of a guidance program. 


THE GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 

The duties and responsibilities of a guidance committee may vary 
from duties with practically no control function to duties with almost 
all control or administrative functions. In one California city (fd) 
services are centralized not in one person, but in three, one of whom 
supervises and coordinates the services at the elementary school level, 
another at the junior high level, and a third at the senior high level. 

The guidance committee may serve as an advisory group only, wit 
no responsibility for actual policy making. In some instances the com- 
mittee may be used to avoid the appearance of direct administrative 
control and to give the staff the feeling that it has a voice in estab- 
lishing policies. 

The guidance-committee system has many advantages worthy o sen 
°us consideration. It is not uncommon, for example, to have citizens, 
parents, and pupils serve as members of the committee, thus encourag- 
es good public relations. When staff members have an opportunity 
t0 participate either directly or through representation, they are very 
likely to give whole-hearted support to guidance policies. Because e 
committee has studied the needs, purposes, and procedures essen w 
to development of guidance services and has assiste m e 
formulation of the guidance policies, it has an increased understanding 
of ‘He guidance program. The committee keeps administrative officers 
staff members informed of its activities, notes reactions to policies 
? nd practices, and plans for in-service training for the entire s a 
improve the guidance program. When the principal or S 111 a 
sector serves on the guidance committee, the policy-ma 'ing au 
be delegated without fear that guidance policies will ,nco 
administrative policies. . - . cr __ m 

guidance committee should be representative o 
“chers, parents, pupils, and the administrative staff.. J PP° l 
** based upon voluntary participation or, in the initia s ag 
of the administrator. 
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a specialist who either directs or coordinates the work of the guidance 
service from kindergarten through senior or junior college (16)- 
Variations of this plan may place the responsibility of coordinating 
the services upon a specialist, while the assistant superintendent or 
superintendent carries the administrative responsibility for the services. 
It is not uncommon to find the services centralized in a guidance com- 
mittee rather than in one person. In the organizational chart (Figure 
3) we have a typical pattern used in some larger school systems. 

THE GUIDANCE SPECIALIST 

The titles of a guidance specialist vary from simple to complex: 
e.g., from visiting counselor to director of child guidance and co- 


j Superintendent | 



J Guidance Director | 




Building Principal 



or Chief Counselor 



l_ Ttaclw » I | Counselors | 

Figure 3. Guidance Organization for a Large School. 

ordinator of child welfare. In one study (26) the guidance specialist 
was found to be administratively responsible to an assistant superin- 
tendent in more than 50 percent of the cities, but the responsibility 
of the specialist was not clearly defined. Lack of agreement existed in 
e areas of title, duties, responsibilities, and salaries; and some con- 
usion existed as to boundaries of responsibilities. 

e writers of this text are convinced that any guidance specialist 
w o is given administrative authority must be willing to delegate part 
o is authority. He should be willing, for example, to accept the 
oposa s of a guidance committee, whether he agrees or disagrees 
act C a member of a committee enables him to 

C Ar . aS 5. w , er an< ^ con suhant rather than as an administrator who 
orces his guidance policies upon the group. 

t is the function of the guidance director to implement the basic 
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regular appointments are given to both freshmen and their parents. 

To meet the needs of both full-time and part-time employment, 
placement service is provided. The placement officer collaborates 
with the counselor in an attempt to obtain a valid measure of the pupil s 
occupational interest and ability. The counselors refer pupils who 
need part-time employment to the placement office. 

In one school, special emphasis is given to providing a strong 
program for freshmen under the leadership of a dean of freshmen. In 
addition to a full-time counselor, 17 freshmen advisers execute t e 
group guidance program which is given in conjunction with the soci 
studies course. Through a study of opportunities, testing and appraisa , 
and discussion with adviser and counselor during this first y ea ^» 
each pupil will be given an opportunity to reach a stable educationa 
vocational objective. Following the first year, the pupil is assigned to a 
counselor who represents the field in which he has decided to major. 

The freshman guidance program was planned by a group te * c 
counselors, and administrators. The guidance period, providing a ou 
period with one teacher, attempts to accomplish three objectives: 
(1) school orientation and adjustment, (2) testing and vocationa 
guidance, (3) general supervision and personal guidance. In genera 
ffie freshman program plans to work with groups of approximate y 
pupils. During the guidance period, new pupils have opportunit 
naeet with various school officials and student-body representatives a 
hear informal discussions of school life. They are introduce to stu 
government, club and other activities, local environment such as plan 
of building, use of library, and school regulations. The stu 
handbook is reviewed. . 0 f 

Vocational guidance activities center around the two aspec 
discovering the interests and abilities of the pupil and providing a 
0w of information regarding educational and occupationa P 
^Unities. Information is provided through varied types o expe 
and materials, such as books, monographs, motion pictures, °« 
speakers, campus trips, and field trips. A vocational library i 
k* n ed for pupils and parents. „ . 

. In Pasadena City Schools, organized in the <5-3-3* P 3 "» P . . 
,n ** tcl y 25 part-time guidance teachers are selected m eadh hign 
001 (9). These teachers meet approximately 30 stu en s . 

3 one period for a major subject and one per* ° r . . nCC 
A guidance-specialist (counselor) works closely with these gu 
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Administrative Patterns at Work 

No administrative pattern can be adopted as the one acceptable 
plan because all guidance programs must be modified to meet the needs, 
and use the resources, facilities, and staff available in each individual 
community. We present herewith several plans currently in operation, 
to illustrate the individuality of school systems. 

Example No. 1 (32 .-491-497). The organization for guidance in the 
Junior Colleges of Pasadena, California, may be adaptable to large 
high schools or to junior high schools. Those aspects of the program 
dealing with such services as articulation with other schools, orienta- 
tion, educational and vocational information, counseling, placement, 
and follow-up are given special consideration as follows: 

A regular program of visitation by the freshman counselors to the 
junior high schools and the surrounding high schools is maintained. 
The counselors leave catalogues and other materials and, when possible, 
meet with pupils and parents in small groups. Further articulation 
activities include the transfer of student records to the college and the 
filling out of an application form which contains much information. 

For currently enrolled pupils, a series of 20-minute appointments 
are arranged by the counselor during the last six weeks of the semester. 
New pupils are given a 30-minute individual interview based upon the 
pupil s high school record, his interests, and his long-range planning. 

Orientation proceeds through activities intended to inform pupils of 
both the social and educational opportunities available to them. Repre- 
sentatives of the student body and of the many college-student organ- 
izations participate extensively in this informal orientation. 

., ^P^'onal information is provided through special sections in 
e i rary, ulletin boards, annual vocational conference day, a Youth 

I P u P‘k ta ke over the city government, and the continuing 
work of the counselors. 

p ar v^^ time and part-time counselors provide the counseling service, 
counsel T? ntS 0ne ° r m0re apartments or major fields. Each 
in w htrh fU C2Se "I consists of pupils who are majoring in the field 
counselin C 5° UnSe or ** as special informational qualifications. Several 
records olr^ ffi n eS u arC l(K&{ed ‘“mediately adjacent to the shident- 
who Wish tn * •»: Couns f* oc granges some unscheduled time for pupils 
which mal late an “terview. Counselors are employed on a basis 
which makes them available during summer months at which time 



30 Freshman Guidance Teachers 
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teachers, planning with them individually and in regular group meet- 
ings. Although certain definite activities are planned for all members 
of the class, a reasonable amount of time is allowed for teacher-pupi 
planning to meet special needs in the group. Some of the major areas 
included are: orientation, supervision of scholarship and attendance, 
administration and interpretation of tests, educational and vocational 
planning, and personal-social adjustment. 

After studying profiles, catalogues, course offerings, job oppor- 
tunities, and interests, the guidance teacher assists the pupil in long- 
term planning for work to be accomplished during high school. Before 
midyear, the coordination counselor visits each classroom to check 
the plans and adjust programs. Additional appointments with the 
counselor are made at this time for necessary follow-ups. 

Emphasis in the guidance program is given to the in-service program 
for guidance teachers. Although the basic leadership responsibility for 
this phase of improvement is delegated to the coordinating counselor, 
the teachers themselves assist in planning the topics for study. The 
principle of teacher participation is considered a vital factor in increas- 
ing teacher understanding of and concern for individual pupil needs. 

Example No. 2 (33). The guidance services of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
are organized under the personnel department. The functions of this 
department may be stated as follows: 

1. Obtaining the names, ages, addresses, names of parents, etc., of all children 
of school age in the city. This involves the school census. 

2. Seeing that the children who are expected to be in the school attend 
regularly unless legally excused. School social workers and counselors are 
used to help remove social and economic obstacles to continued and 
regular attendance. 

3. Seeing that the children who are frequently absent on account of physical 
handicaps have services made available for the removal of these handicaps. 

n cases of serious deviation or retardation, seeing to it that the child is in 
as good emotional condition as possible for the tasks expected of him. 

5. Helping with the discovery of personality assets and liabilities of pupils 
child!”™^ l ^ c 215611 are used to the educational advantage of the 

6- Ducosering and recording special aptitudes and abilities and calling these 

TT« 10 ^ attention of the teachers in the school in which 

‘he child ts enrol 1 cd. 

when minors in securing worthwhile employment and, 

,• rr H u j rc d, arranging for a continuation of formal education in con- 
tinuation cbmes. 
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munity agency, the school social worker has the responsibility for careful 
interpretation and proper handling of resources in the tnterests of a 

8. CbwpM tlinical findings and make recommendations concernmg 
children to the school staff, community agency, and parents. 

9. To maintain an adequate system of recording and repomng on all cases 

which require detailed services. , . ; tn 

10. To work with parents, community agencies, schoo s > 30 Jf v , , 

modify whatever conditions were necessary to meet the in ivi 

of children. . orhieve 

11. To work with school officials and community agency P e J s ° n ^ e 

a community wide understanding of the services provided by bom ' 

12. To interpret school social work programs to the community, to 

lay groups and professional agencies, and to the schoo s » P 5 
children. ..... . • .c e 

13. To cooperate with community agencies and accept responsi i ti 
work which concerns the welfare of children. 

The setvices of several private agencies have been available to * 
children in Salt Lake Gty. These agencies include such se 
foster-home placement, case work in the home, me ica care, 
therapy for the physically handicapped, and general we are n e ] 
f952-53, there were referred to the department of pupi P 
over 3000 cases needing the following special services. 


Behavior and personality disorders 
Need for special educational adjustment 
Irregular attendance 

Maladjustments or conflicts in the home 

Inadequate income 

Health services 

Truancy 

Testing services 

Parental neglect 

Special transfers 

Problems of employment 

Other causes 


Percent 

26 

18 

14 

13 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 


The organizational structure for the Pupil Personnel Department 
' J 'kke Gty is shown in Figure 5. f Tone Beach, 

J?*?' No- 3 (22)- The Child Welfare Services °! J^ B t0 indi- 
1 cr nia, comprise a series of auxiliary services counseling 

1 education. These services arc: attendance ser\ 
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8. Consulting with and advising parents concerning the educational progress 
and problems of their children. 

9. Advising teachers and school officials on techniques and methods of under- 
standing the child and helping to apply these techniques to individual 
children with whom the school is concerned. 

A significant feature of the pupil-personnel department is the pro- 
gram of school social work. This program aims to assist the individual 
child to use to his top capacity whatever the school offers. The func- 
tioning of a good social-work program in Salt Lake City as a specialized 
form of social case work has been a major responsibility of the pupil- 
adjustment division. This service is focused upon individual children 
who show environmental or social maladjustments. The usual approach 
is that of a teamwork relationship with the teacher, counselor, or other 
personnel, including community agencies. It includes a total approach 
to the individual problem, including assistance to the home in an effort 
to bring about better adjustment of the individual in the school set- 
ting. As a liaison service, school social work helps to integrate school 
and community services for the child and his family. 

School social work has been a supplementary service to instructors 
rather than a replacement, a duplication, or an encroachment service. 
The school social workers are assigned by the director to specific schools 
in which they serve as case workers. The functions of the social worker 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. To use social case-work techniques with children or parents in order to 
insure a better school adjustment and improve parent-child relationships. 

2. To act as consultant to parents and school personnel or to solve problems 
involving children. 

3. To cooperate in stimulating total faculty planning for solving the prob- 
lems of children. This helps in the adjustment of the program to the 
individual needs of children. 

4. To study the individual child in his school and home environment and 
promote educauonal relationships necessary in effective utilization of 
what the school offers. 

5. To mike diagnostic studies of atypical children for the purpose of recom- 
men ng such educational adjustments as will best promote the general 
welfare of the child. 


• To assume responsibility for referral of school children and their familit 
7 ° * Cn ' ,C ' a S“ d « outside the school’s jurisdiction. 

stv-ruT m . C3 P ac ‘ t y f° r any community agency interested in 

pup or his family. As a liaison between the school and a con 



Board of Education 



Figure 5. Organization Chart for Pupil Personnel Department, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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and psychological service; special education; and, to some degree, 
health service. The organizational pattern of this city is shown in 
Figure 6. 

The staff consists of a supervisor, nine attendance counselors, and 
three investigators. Counseling and psychological services are performed 
by a supervisor, four school psychologists, four psychiatric social 
workers, three psychometrists, and 81 counselors. There are 32 ele- 
mentary counselors, with a ratio of 1 to 1350 pupils; 12 junior high 
school counselors, with a ratio of 1 to 650 pupils; 24 high school coun- 
selors, with a ratio of 1 to 450 pupils; and 13 junior college counselors. 
In the special-education program, provision is made for the physically 
handicapped and includes a program of home visiting teachers. There 
are six reading clinics for children with reading handicaps and an 
experimental class for emotionally disturbed 10-year-old boys. 

When counselors have identified children who need help, referrals 
arc made to the office of Counseling and Psychological Services. Chil- 
dren are then referred to one of the psychologists or one of the social 
workers for individual treatment If a child is considered eligible for 
one of the special classes, the counselor refers him to either of the 
health departments. After examinations are made, the school may be 
referred to one of the special supervisors of special education. Special 
placement committees assist in referral procedure. When it has been 
determined that the child should have special placement, arrangements 
are then made with the parent for placement of the child. 

Other Examples. Without reference to purposes, philosophy, and 
operations, two additional organizational patterns of pupil-personnel 
departments are presented in Figures 7 and 8. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
Departments of pupil-personnel services' have continued to develop 
unng recent decades ; and in the larger school systems, formal organi- 
r f . ■? rU ..-^ a tC ?* S arC dearl y designed. The departments function on the 
rcogmuon of individual differences and the needs for complete de- 
^ the individual child in terms of intellectual, social, 
physical, and emotional growth. 

s 001 ^hges in the social structure of many communities have 

for ronvTOie^ *TW»;!f* nt r i 1 personnel services" is used here merely 
Service Department," "Department of Welfare 
depending upon persann°l Services," ire used by some school systems, 


. . some 

r historical development. 
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brought new and additional responsibilities to the area of child ser- 
vices As the staff continues to increase to meet these new responsi- 
bilities, a parallel need becomes evident for a specific delegation of 
responsibility within the organization to meet the demands and morn- 
ing pressures of child accounting and pupil adjustment. Organization 



mcnt, Austin, Texas. 

patterns depict definite lines of authority and responsibility as well as 
channels for suggestions and constructive £“*«““• d 

About one-third of the schools of the country (33. 
health services as a part of the combined services of the dc P 3r “ Cn ‘ ° 
pupil personnel. Such provisions for the handicapped u 
programs, speech therapy, and hard-of-hearing services arc ladang m 
over half of U* school systems, although there is an m«W empha 
sis upon the establishment of special classes for slow learners. 

Improvement of guidance services can be definitely «p«ted only 
when such sen-ices arc organized under a centra a 
ity. Since the initial study made in Seattle in 1913 (33. ) 
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ace becoming increasingly aware that irregular attendance and tnranty 
are basically social and psychological problems to be solved throug 
counseling and guidance rather than through legal enforcement of at- 
tendance laws by an attendance officer. Pupil-personnel departments, 
therefore, are including the objective of personality adjustment as weU as 
of child accounting. A recognition of the total personalrty of the chdd 
implies that provisions must be made for a clinical approach to educa- 
tion. To prevent duplication of specialists and community agencies 
and to coordinate services for children with problems, it is necessary 
to have some very definite form of organization of guidance services. 
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It is a major function of the guidance coordinator to stimulate and 
facilitate purposeful cooperative effort among all people interested in 
the school. Only through the joint effort of superintendent pr.napal, 
teacher, counselor, and specialist can the school satisfactorily perform 
the multiple functions of a guidance program. 

Research in the area of human relations in school administration, and 
particularly in guidance, has to date contributed very little of practical 
use to the guidance administrator. There have been some studies indi- 
cating that the administrator who tends to have satisfying re a ions 
with other people is more likely to be successful. Griffiths («)•"“ 
evaluation of the leadership of the school superintendents, indicated 
that a major criterion for the differentiation of successful from un- 
successful administrators lies in the area of human re ations ra 
than in the more technical and nonpersonal areas of administration. 

Theory and Practice of Good Administration 
The administrator has expressed general dissatisfaction in the use 
he has been able to make of research results in solving the problems 
confronting him (7). Research reports are said to be too f° rn “' 
foreign for practical application in ordinary schoo situa 10ns ' 
hypothesis, if true, may indicate a weakness in both the research 
and practitioner in that the researcher has failed to accept t e respo 
bility of showing how his data may be practically applied and the 
practitioner has failed to show the sophistication necessary o op 
effectively within research findings. . c 

Administration, a necessary adjunct to organization, grows 
the necessity of coordination. Coordination has re erence o 
operative effort of persons in the organization it is a sys em 
interrelationships between actions and influences. The tas ' o e c 
nator is not merely to achieve effective and efficient assignm 
duties, division of labor, selection and assignment o personne > 
rather to evoke and execute the process of decision ” 

cratic administration which shows no consideration o c 
elements will sooner or later become ineffective. ^ . • 

The function of the director or administrator >s not exclusively 
executive in nature. Although administration deals v.i e 
tion and definition of purpose, this "purposiveness must a so JV • 
distributed throughout the organization. "Whether or no a 
cation (an order) is obeyed does not depend simp y upon e gi 
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Principles of Effective Administrative 
Relationships 


Good Human Relations Are Significant in Administration 
A GUIDANCE coordinator will soon realize that prob- 
lems concerned with counseling techniques, scheduling, obtaining 
materials for group counseling, and assessing the personality are not 
his most crucial problems. A thorough academic training is an asset 
requisite to professional success, but even more requisite is the ability 
to work out satisfactory relationships with the sdiool administrator, 
the staff, the parents, and the pupils themselves. Human relations deter- 
mine the success or failure of such significant functions as the following: 

1. Directing staff and community to see and do something about the needs 
and opportunities for guidance services. 

2. Determining public and staff behavior toward the expectations of the 
guidance coordinator. 

3. Coordinating personnel in the guidance program including counselors, 
remedial teachers, school physician and nurse, psychologist, homeroom 
teacher, and speech therapist. 

4. Reorienting individual teachers or citizens who provide “blocks” to school 
plans. 

5. Limiting the demands on the guidance coordinator for community work 
or for extracurricular activity within the school system. 

reventing staff discussion from degenerating into a forum for two or 
three forceful individuals. 

7. Organizing personnel work-loads so that no workers will be over-loaded 
an so ere will not be a constant changing of assignments. 

6 ' MLSU- CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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chasing of supplies, or the organization of class groups. The good 
administrator was an efficiency expert well versed m P™apta * 
scientific management and the techniques of job analysis. Attention 
was directed toward "operation," i.e., what people did in me 
motion." These concepts of administration and management 
borrowed largely from industry which provided the pattern of the 

and staff” type of organization. , . .c 

Gradually; school administration theorists came to realize that Ih 
mechanical concept of efficiency was not applicable m sd L“' . 
where "input" and “output" are difficult to determine. Efficiency _m 
school work depends upon motivating individuals to coopera e i 
school organizations. "If the motivations of the individuals concern j 
and the objectives of the organization are in harmony, then e pe 
contributions of effort in the cooperative system are maintaine an 
system as an organization is said to be efficient. By this we mean the 
equilibrium of the organization is maintained (9) - .... 

The unique feature of current school administration is that > atte “P 
to be democratic. Attempts are made to foster creative raherthan 
routine minds. This encourages inventiveness, originality, self-exp ces- 
sion, freedom of speech, experimentation, and cooperation. Although 
democracy is an achievable idea, it is never achieve . . 

The extent of satisfaction an individual member of a ( school syi stem 
derives from his work is partly determined by the e uca lona a 
trator’s appropriate adaptations of the organization^ sys em , , 

tain social forces. A good administrator knows the values and standards 
of groups not only within his school but also o groups ou 
recognizes that conflicts in ideas are bound to arise betwe^l individuals 
and groups and that human aspirations are like y o e pp 
organizational necessities. 

Historically, local groups participated to a ar grea - s 

the planning, operation, and control of the schoo s °P erI \ . 
possible today. The characteristics of smallness and dose communi on 
are nonexistent in the larger school systems. When conflidsoccmred 
in small schools, a skilled leader could effect a compromise 
elements of conflict could be readily comprehended. 

Nature of Human Interaction in the Administrative Process 

Human interaction in educational administration ® 

as comparable to human interaction in government an in * 
major problems of government, industry, and education a\e 
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of orders, but upon orders which will be obeyed. The authority rests 
upon the person receiving the order, not with one issuing it. . . 
Students of administrative theory place considerable emphasis upon 
the diffuse and complex processes of the organization in the functions 
of communication and decision-making, and the relationship of admin- 
istration of these two functions” (9). 

Administration is democratic only in so far as the decisions which 
effect a group are democratic. This does not necessarily mean a loosen- 
ing up of the boundary-maintaining system,” of the organization, or 
merely a maximum of individual freedom and informal organization. 
The democratic coordinator does not differ from the autocratic one in 
the amount of influence of his administrative role. "Wherever . . • 
there is a general regard for the integrity, dignity, and worth of each 
person, wherever general consent is freely given and wide responsibility 
is being consciously assumed for the attaining of commonly agreed 
aims, and whenever the creative growth of individuals is occurring, 
there in fact democracy is present" (33). Democracy is much broader 
than a special political form, a method of conducting business, of 
making rules and regulations and enforcing regulations by means of 
elected representatives or officers. Democracy is a means for realizing 
purposes that lie within the wide domain of human relationships and 
the constituent structure of human personality. 

All people who work with the guidance director should have some 
opportunity of expression (either directly or through representatives) 
in the formation of the purposes, methods, and activities of the guidance 
program. There must be some means of arousing and maintaining inter- 
est in a guidance program. Each one working within the program must 
feel some responsibility for the success of the program. All workers 
should assist in the development of the purposes of the guidance pro- 
gram and in determining the relationship of these purposes to the 
total educational objectives of the school. 


Revolt Against Older Views of Administration 
With the development of administrative theory and practice there 
as been a successive refinement of theoretical notions regarding 
motivation and other related aspects of human behavior. The older 
views of administration were essentially mechanistic in theory and were 
concerned principally with the technological aspects of organizations. 

n er this philosophy, topics of interest were related to the legal 
aspects of administration, efficient methods of plant maintenance, pur- 
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instruction in subject matter while the counseling room is to be used 
by the counselor in assisting pupils in a face-to-face situation. What 
the guidance director says and does will be interpreted in terms ot 
individual standards of teachers. 

Frequently, conflicts either between individuals or between groups 
can be traced to a craving for social recognition. Conrad (8) gives 
some excellent counsel for avoiding situations of conflict, which guid- 
ance administrators might aptly use. First, gain an understanding of all 
forms of present and past conflict; second, steer clear o con ic w i 
interferes seriously with operation of the program; third, if interference 
threatens the operational goals of the program, then a reconci la ion o 
the standards of the groups and the purpose of the program must be 
effected; and, fourth, motivate teachers and other admmistra ve 


officers to participate actively. 

An important task which a guidance director faces is t e maintenance 
of a balance between organizational necessity and the uma ^ n ” ee 
of the staff. Good judgment and an understanding of the individua s 


and the social environment are pertinent. 


Concept of Leadership and Authority 

The. administrator is dependent upon others for the success of his 
undertaking and is, therefore, subject to their will to per orm we 
This is more significant than his will to have them per orm. oope 
tion and will to perform are present only to the degree that t ose v. 10 
perform accept the school’s purposes. It is, therefore, importan * 
the staff have high morale and the feeling that their v,e are 1S a 
quately cared for. Cooperation and performance are at a minimum 1 
force of compulsion is present. The idea of delegating authority to os 
who are to be led is the essence of democratic administrative p « os p . 
The leadership role is governed by the pressing necessity of adaptation 
to the environment, to the persons who are to be led an to f a S 
to be employed. The authority of the group is the authority 
gives the leader his leadership role. 

A guidance coordinator must look beyond his sta an c 
for support. The parents of school children exert both friendly and 
unfriendly pressures upon him; their influence upon is genera 
niques is inescapable. In general, he will attempt to sc( ^ r ^ 
proval and understanding and to avoid their disappro\a . upi 
exercise an influence upon the coordinator s activity e “* lse 1C * ,. 

the customs and traditions rooted deep in community 1 e. ie 
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primarily from an increase in the size of the technical processes, but 
rather from an increase in the realm of human relationships. These 
relationships are rooted deep in the human needs and motivation of 
human behavior. An organization for a school guidance program is 
essentially a social structure requiring an acting force in the form of a 
director to coordinate the operations and interactions of individuals 
and groups. 

If a guidance program is to be successful, it must recognize an 
respond to the standards, backgrounds, occupations, values, and senti- 
ments of the organized and unorganized groups within and outside 
of the school (8). Each individual school constitutes a system of rela- 
tionships between persons and the pattern of relationships and standards 
of behavior of pupils and teachers determines the degree of efficiency 
in that school. 

Nature of Administrative Organization as a Social Structure 

The school is a social system representing pupils, teachers, special- 
service personnel, and administrators; and as such a system, it can be 
studied in terms of its structural aspects, its dynamics, and its cultural 
patterns and contents. A knowledge of sociological principles derived 
from systematic research is as essential for the guidance director as is 
knowledge derived from his technical guidance training. The successful 
guidance administrator recognizes and responds to the standards, group 
structures, backgrounds, and training of school personnel. His training 
in guidance techniques has prepared him to adopt certain standards 
which have been influenced by the way his colleagues act in the per- 
formance of their professional duties as well as in life situations outside 
of the school. By professional leadership he will be able to develop 
standards within groups and to assist these people to specify what they 
shall do, ought to do, and are expected to do under given circum- 
stances (J9). 

When the guidance director becomes aware of the standards of the 
teachers in a school and of their expectations of the guidance worker, 
he can predict more accurately how the teachers will react to certain 
suggestions. The following illustration is appropriate: Walnut Grove 
School has several varying standards of guidance within its faculty. The 
standards of one or two teachers demand that guidance be done exclu- 
sively in the curriculum; the standards of another couple demand that 
counselors care for all disciplinary cases arising in the classroom; an- 
other two or three believe that all classrooms are primarily places for 
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An organized group with a strong we-feeling is ) P ’ d 

and toXin, eyeless rapidly under fmstranon in proto ^ ££t»d 
under fear than is an unorganized group. A ^*1*1“* 
the social and institutional realities of the group s p rpos gi 

4.SL and skids must be used 

changes in the situation and to avoid frustrations. & P ^ A 

when its members refuse to contribute 1 eas *°**f a wou ]d.be dictator 
combination of frustration and permissiveness p reunifying 

his golden opportunity, for the escape from 

the group through decisive, immediate, and emouomdly-eharpd act, 

5. Group members must be able to distribute »“ * raJ . cdj broad solu- 

discussion which relates each function 7 

don of the problem is a useful actuation to orest S™ achieve solidarity. 

6. The group must be able to attain an ECnm l]y predict the 

Whm a group is relatively stable, an individual can ^ 

groups response to any suggestions that- 

vidual should be able to make sugges 
turbance. 

Whenever possible, groups are kept j^“ fcalsfed with 

she, the more likely it is that some mem 

the group goal and that coalition ■will be form . members The 

Attractions and repulsions occur among mdivtdual membe^ The 

causes for this are myriad; a communication 

housing project under the influence oi ^ frequeot ly inter- 
bors may influence the structure of friend p ’ « f r jend- 

action is related to friendship or dislike among in 1 a 

ship may be influenced by the particular activity phase in 

group is engaged. group dynamics 

_ The role the guidance coordinator P p J rb3 most satis- 

involves theories of leadership and au o ty. a recognition 

factory role is that of the coordinator who gP 1 . , rj^ e ^ 

of responsibilities without abdicating the P° SI , jf the staff 

does not understand, agree with, or Dene 

have very little chance of being carried out ective y. 
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niter’s leadership is continually being tested by the forces which act 
upon him and upon the methods be uses to accomplish the purposes 
of the guidance program. 

Administrative authority is largely a psychological concep . 
operation, it is effective only when the administration can exercise 
effective power in situations where authority is relevant. The e cctive 
administrator is a leader whose effectiveness will be conditioned y 
acceptance as a leader in informal group relationships. Acceptance wi 
be in terms of the leader’s giving expression to group desire which 
he senses but recognizes as unformulated and unexpressed. His know 
edge that leadership in a democracy is assigned and may be taken away 
by the group enables the guidance coordinator to maintain the ro e 
of leader against the criteria of group needs and desires. A leader in any 
organization is a person who motivates group members to establish 
their own goals and achieve those goals. 


Group Dynamics and Small Group Processes 

The guidance coordinator should be well informed about group dyna- 
mics, especially as they apply to processes of action in a small group. 
He knows that a group may assist an individual in personality adjust- 
ment and he encourages his colleagues to use the group dynamic 
techniques freely. As an administrator, he is also aware that group 
dynamics is a potent means for strengthening the guidance program. 

A guidance coordinator realizes that a group of people working on 
a problem constitutes a very complex situation. He studies the general 
patterns of interactions — processes — which go on in every group of 
which he is a member. The basic six processes isolated by Covey (3) 
which can be expected in most group problems — solving situations, 
are useful: 


1. Adequate communication must be established. This requires a deter- 
mination of who should communicate what to whom, when, and by what 
means. The most effective way to change the attitudes of men is to change 
their relations with one another through the use of common language, 
common definitions, or through frequent association; “getting the prob- 
lems from the group” rather than from the administrator is crucial in 
leadership. In communication, attitudes and feelings are involved as well 
as ideas. Every counselor is aware that the level of feeling is deeper, more 
persuasive, and more closely related to action through anxieties and fears 
than is the level of words. 
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seling It should emphasize whatever steps are taken in a disciplinary 
situation, they must be taken in terms of needs of the ^ person m- 
volved" (31). This point of view demands that discipline 
mean merely punishment and that wholesome growth -d deve opmen 
rather than comformity receives primary consideration! In a d^ sap Ime 
(preferable counseling) situation, the counselor must r^g^flie 
status or degree of maturity already reached yen . of 

in terms of actual maturity rather than in terms o reac hed 

maturity that the counselor thinks the ind.v.dua should have rea«±jh 
The counseling situation conditions the child’s ■nterests conform 
to the requirements of our social order. W.thinthecounsel.ngn 
view there seems to be little or no place for ^ 

Certainly the guidance coordinator must guard f h* shdf s being 
used as a haven for the delinquent, the defiant, and the d.ffiorlh Though 
teachers should feel free to avail themselves of the help of the 
counselor with discipline problems, they should never automat cally 
relegate all responslbUity for student disap me to l the com lo - 
Teachers must assume their rightful share of disciplining ^studen 
is desirable that all teachers and administrators develop ■* ,P“ 
view of discipline, rather than an attitude that discipline ^dance 
The leadership in developing this point of view lies with the guidance 

coordinator. 

ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE COORDINATOR AS A LEADER AND SUPER 

The guidance coordinator is not a leader merely because of his ^p- 
pointment as guidance coordinator. He is a leader on y 0 achieve- 

he influences the activities and efforts of his staf I toward Mta 
ment of goals. His accomplishment is entire y e P cn t w ho 

performance of others; hence, he is seldom an «**£*%? 

an ignore the welfare of the staff. He becomes an authority only jn« 

much as his staff defines the scope of action he as in m ^ of 

in carrying out responsibilities, and “ e , jargrfy circum- 

others. "The authority of any single individual will 5 1 ^ 

scribed and the degree of his authority will m part 

with d f^ 

decision making by the group rather than by an 

member makes a decision or feels that he has had a voice in making it, 

he is likely to persist in carrying the majority rule. 
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Guidance Coordinator's Role in Developing 
Good Administrative Relationship 
The guidance coordinator as an administrator is expected to execute 
definite tasks as those tasks are defined by certain groups of parents, 
teachers, students, and business men. To date, no one has described the 
behavioral expectations of the guidance coordinator . 1 More specifically, 
however, attempts have been made to define the role of the adminis- 
trator in such broad areas as relationships with the community, with 
staff, with parents, and with pupils. 

The concept of the administrative role can be defined as behavior 
strongly influenced by the expectations which members of various im- 
portant groups have of an administrator and his relationships with them. 

Generally, the administrator is penali2ed if his behavior deviates 
from that which organized groups expect of him. “Role” does not refer 
simply to the functions performed by the administrator, but rather to 
expectations concerning the functions which he will perform and the 
manner of his performing them. 

A complete abdication of leadership may result in the tyranny of 
peer groups or standards set by aggressive teachers, parents, or pupils. 
A leader must avoid both the authoritarian and the laissez-faire pro- 
cedures and attempt to provide a democratic leadership with emphasis 
on the fact that to be free is precisely to be responsible. The relations 
that exist among the persons who compose the guidance staff have con- 
siderable impact upon the quality of the guidance program. Staff rela- 
tionships are related to such factors as zeal, atmosphere, devotion to 
tasks of problem solving, and ideals. In the material to follow we shall 
discuss various administrative relationship tasks which the guidance 
coordinator faces in dealing with his staff, the teachers, and the com- 
munity. 

Guidance Staff Relationships 

SHOULD A COUNSELOR ASSUME DISCIPLINARY RESPONSIBILITIES? 

The writers of this textbook agree with Froe that “the concept 
of discipline as a positive element, should be synonymous with coun- 

u tUd,CS ‘ n ^ lcate *h at parents, students, and teachers expect the guid- 
r, i - r , e . r t0 P er *° rm different functions than -what the professional worker 
/if.! , ’ s ™ 3 ' or tole - See Personnel and Guidance Journal, 32/386-388 
(March, 1954), 33/74-77 (October, 1954). 
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4. He must willingly yield leadership to anyone more competent than he to 
advance common purposes. 

5. He must be skillful in developing group processes. . 

6. He must be able to work cooperatively with the administrators in solving 

problems of the guidance program. , 

7. He must establish confidence by evidencing an understanding not on y 
guidance techniques but also of the whole guidance process. 

An examination of these qualifications would lead most c 

elude that supervision is general rather than dose peci city an 
closeness are present only to the degree that the gui ance coor ina o 
is skilled in specific counseling techniques or in eye oping ^er ai 
group processes. The busy coordinator will do well to ui goo re 
tionships among his staff members rather than to busy Jmse 
details related to personal problems of a single st mem 
clerical procedure. 

ROLE OF THE GUIDANCE COORDINATOR IN SECURING EFFECTIVENESS 
AND INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 

The guidance coordinator who creates satisfying personal re ’ 
ships among his staff will find that his co-workers wi vror' 0 
capacity. Good staff relationships insure peak efficiency. Join 
prise is successful only when the staff works as a team. ta re 
ships that build a team out of an aggregation of mdiyidua * a 
to do with the final productiveness of group work ( 0). on 1 
long-term cooperation endeavors are essential to fun amen a im 
ments. Weariness and loss of interest are frequently symp oms 
satisfactory interpersonal relations and eventual loss o mora 

Effectiveness and productivity may be increased throug ’ 

retreats, and study groups specifically designed to improve 
of the staff. 

THE GUIDANCE COORDINATOR MUST CREATE SATISFACTION AND M 

Satisfaction and morale are very necessary to the Ljj 

of the school’s guidance program. Evidence gat crc r . . 

shows that the administrator can create these elements by c 
orship. Staff morale and satisfaction in teaching are rc * . 

stimulating professional leadership, (2) providing an oppo 
teacher participation in policy making, (3) clear y c ni g 

(4) establishing ^conditions which promote effective teaching. 
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SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS OF A GUIDANCE COORDINATOR 

In some respects there is very little difference between a supervisor 
and a leader. Certainly, a successful supervisor must have the qualities 
of effective leadership. Supervision includes group experimentation and 
investigation, the establishment of a clearing house for the suggestions 
and experiences of superior counselors and teachers, and the establish- 
ment of frequent professional association. As a supervisor, a guidance 
coordinator should encourage freedom of experimentation, provide 
friendly cooperation, and offer constructive suggestions. 

One function of the supervisor is to stimulate all school personnel 
to read good guidance literature. Unfortunately, only counselors read 
the bulk of professional guidance material. Administrators and teachers 
should also become interested in such areas as philosophy of guidance, 
directive versus nondirective techniques, testing programs, test inter- 
pretation, choosing a vocation, and discipline versus guidance. The 
supervisor should encourage classroom teachers to fefcl that they have a 
part in the guidance program. 

The guidance supervisor should be constantly alert to his obligation 
to assist by providing supplementary professional guidance textbooks, 
magazines, guidance audio-visual materials, guest speakers, and lists of 
local resources. The guidance staff will appreciate supervision from a 
guidance coordinator who works within policies to which the staff has 
agreed, who helps to provide an ideal atmosphe re for guidance, who is 
always aware that the chief purpose of guidance is to serve the pupils 
and the community. 


GENERAL SUPERVISION VERSUS CLOSE SUPERVISION 

The role of supervisor has gradually changed from that of direction 
instruction to that of educational leadership concerned with im- 
prove service training. The specific qualifications of the guidance 
coordinator as a supervisor, too numerous to list here, differ very little 
f qualifications of an efficient administrator. For purposes of 
us ration in a discussion of general versus close supervision, however, 
say that a supervisor should have the following qualifications: 

2 S' m “ !t h' *“*■«' to the personal needs of his co-workers. 

• e must have empathy wirh his staff as well as with his counselors. 
samrp\r ab “ h “ £Cd ‘° E ° f fri “ dshi P o£ 3,1 who working on the 
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and teaching is preferable to one of counseling and administration. Still 
another approach is to convince the administrator of the logic in 
placing the guidance coordinator in charge of the centralized records. 
The proper organization of these records rerpiires data obtained by the 
classroom teacher in addition to data obtained through administrator 
procedure of testing programs or advising. Eventually the guidance 
gram becomes so integrated with the entire school program tha the 
school administrator finds it necessary to use all gui ance r 

Relationships u'itb Teachers 

Just as the superintendent and principal are interested fa the gene 
morale of teachers, so is the guidance coordinator, i o e invo 
elements of rapport, cooperation, and support, essen 
coordinator is to be successful. Better human relations, impro\ 
tree efforts, and the establishment of an enthusiastic atmosphere an 
depend upon the coordinator's leadership. An important r 

effective administration is the extent of agreement o expectai 
administrators. A study to obtain teachers opinions on pra ic 
affect teacher morale will indicate to some extent harmony ® 
harmony in staff relationships. In such a study Bowman ( ) 1 

the following agreements which would be of interest to a gui 
coordinator: 

1. Employing married women teachers. 

2. Providing maternity leaves. 

3. Granting ten days or more of sick leave. 

1- <**mcy ratings and reporting probationary 

5. Placing competent teachers on continuous tenure r 

period. 

6- A single salary schedule. rr-m ration. 

Increasing the pay of teachers with six or more pars o P 1 ^ f or 

8- Recognizing the local inclusive professional organization as spokesman 

council consider polides and recommendation. 

The teacher who finds it difficult to accept the 
should not be considered as a threat but as a challenge, u 
Qr ^0t or should not be ignored. Rather his reasons . 

lively considered and treated as a problem to be 
collection and interpretation of data. Every opportunity on 

hi assist the teacher, to understand his point of view, o 
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(5) recognizing good work, and (6) providing reasonably adequate 
salaries (6). The opportunity to participate regularly and actively in 
educational planning and policy making is sufficient to increase satis- 
faction of those working in the guidance program. 

Sharma (30) found that satisfaction is directly related to the extent 
to which teachers participate in decision making. He also found that 
teacher satisfaction is related directly to the extent to which current 
practices in decision making in the teacher’s school conformed to the 
practices in decision making which the teacher approves. Democratic 
administration demands that those who must abide by decisions must 
have a voice in making those decisions. 

THE GUIDANCE COORDINATOR SOLICITS THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR TO 
USE GUIDANCE RESOURCES 

The enlightened superintendent and principal are aware of the 
guidance services in the school; the basic problem is to get these admin- 
istrators to encourage the ultimate potential of guidance resources. A 
number of approaches may be adopted for encouraging the develop- 
ment and utilization of these resources, but only one or two of them 
need be discussed here for purposes of illustration. One approach is to 
inform groups of influential parents about the advantages of guidance 
to the degree that they may insist that their children be served by 
highly trained counselors. An administrator is unlikely to act upon a 
parent-pupil-school situation without the guidance and assistance of 
the school counselor. 

A second approach is to make recommendations to the administrator 
regarding the guidance program of the modern school. These recom- 
mendations reflect the guidance data collected about pupils in relation 
to the learning process and to the teachers who have some control of it. 
The curriculum, methods, projects, and activities of a modern school 
program should stem from pupil abilities, achievements, and person- 
a lty status instead of reflecting only what custom and the heritage of 
the past reveal. 

Bfiettive counseling can stimulate desirable program changes in 
curricu a and teaching methods. The administrator has no better source 
? owing that changes should be made and how they should be 

ong t about than the recommendation of a guidance administrator. 

U , ^PP roac h is to use each available opportunity to develop 
gui ance s -'ll among the teaching staff. A combination of counseling 
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group guidance, constructing scattergrams, sponsoring student activities, 
providing occupational information, and performing numerous o er 
guidance services. 

Regardless of the training and efficiency of classroom teachers, 
special services will always be needed because a full-time tea er can 
not execute all of the activities necessary in the well-rounded e ucation 
of children. Next to the pupil, the teacher is the most important person 
in the school and should be awarded that status. The specia ist s ou 
be available to make the education of the child more complete. ere 
has been a steady and noticeable tiend toward closer relations tps 
tween classroom teachers and specialists. Clinicians have s e 

knowledge of their special skills with the classroom teacher. Te mques 
of observation and interviewing and even of therapy are bemg ma 
adaptable to the classroom teacher. The spread of the chi eve op 
ment movement and the rapid growth in popular knowle ge o ie 
fundamentals of mental health have increased the acceptance o 
guidance program. 


relationship between homeroom teacher and counselor 
The homeroom teacher all too frequently is considered the P r0 ^ es 
sional counselor of the school system. True, he should be well-trained 
in counseling techniques but he must guard against projecting imse 
into the role of a professional counselor. He must not hoi intervie 
in a haphazard manner. The method of approach, techniques ot e 
counseling interview, clarification of certain situations, he p in ou 
lining a problem, promotion of positive action, follow-up, an recor 
ing can best be executed by a professional counselor. Few omero 
teachers take more than a few minutes to listen; most of eir 
seling time is spent in telling. On the other hand, little conversa » 
joking, discussion, advice, criticism, and observations place t e 
room teacher in a position of value to the counselor for prou mg 
formation about a pupil. 


The Role of the Guidance Administrator in the Community 

The function of keeping the community well-informed and ppy 
probably the most time-consuming; yet it is a most signi ■Jj a ” . . 
°f school administration. Although everyone officia y conn e 
*he school has a responsibility for the school pub ic re a ,on ’ 
guidance coordinator has a special role to play- ^ £°° ^ UI 
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committees or for special assignments related to his interests. A teacher 
who behaves differently, and who thinks differently is just as much a 
challenge as a student who behaves differently and, therefore, needs 
help from the counselor. No one should be better trained to recognize 
and to deal with individual differences than the professionally trained 
counselor. 

Effective guidance can result only through the cooperation of the 
teacher with the counselor specialist. In the first place, the teacher 
can provide the counselor with much pertinent data. The teacher ob- 
serves the child who is moody, indifferent, resentful of authority, boast- 
ful, loud-talking, or who fights a never-ending battle for the right to 
belong. The teacher can assist the counselor to spread favorable publicity 
to the school and community. Basic to cooperation is a sound under- 
standing of the guidance program purposes, including an acquaintance 
with objectives, with the role of the classroom teacher as a counselor, 
with the channel for relaying information, with the information to be 
recorded and the techniques for recording it. Teachers are continuously 
in the process of guiding whether the process be assisting the pupil to 
acquire knowledge and skill or the process of creating an attitude. In 
the classroom, pupils are given practice in making decisions, in ana- 
lyzing, and in replacing emotional biases with reason, logic, and the 
scientific attitude. Teachers are interested in developing desirable study 
habits, in assisting pupils to acquire occupational information, in 
exploring the characteristics of workers in the world, and in assisting 
their pupils to live in groups. Neither the guidance coordinator nor any 
of his staff should ever have an authoritative relationship with class- 
room teachers. 

PERSUADING TEACHERS TO USE RESOURCES OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
Among the significant resources of the guidance program is the 
specialist the special counselor, speech correctionist, supervisor, school 
psychologist, and pediatrician. In those schools fortunate enough to 
have a specially trained professional counselor, teachers occasionally 
assume no responsibility for guidance. Most teachers, however, are 
beginning to appreciate the importance of studying each child in the 
classroom before referring him to a specialist. If special treatment be- 
comes necessary, the classroom teacher will remain the principal func- 
tionary in the child’s adjustment. As part of their regular assignments, 
many teachers are holding interviews with individual pupils, doing 
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3. Development of an organization among the professional staff on a com- 
munity basis for discovering and spreading new ideas. ^ . 

4. Stimulation of interaction such as “unmet-needs conference an ta en es. 

The exact role required of a guidance administrator in developing 
a good relationship between the guidance program and the community 
cannot be delineated. Communities change too rapidly, xn ivi ua 
personality traits of the guidance expert make necessary a wi e variety 
of approaches (f). 


Relationships with Community 

Regardless of any kind of organized guidance program, the center 
of the program rests with the classroom teacher and the gui ance s a 
Although the leadership for public relations begins with the gui a 
coordinator or the guidance committee, much of the information a 
guidance services comes from the teacher and the pupil. 

Because it is easy to jump to the conclusion that good sc 00 P u 
relations can be developed only through wide newspaper an maga 
coverage, bulletins, and brochures, plus a regular series o ra io an 
television broadcasts, there is a tendency for the school staff to re ““-P 
all responsibility for creating good school public relations, a 
member should realize that "'everything I do, I say, I v/ri e, 
unwritten, 1 leave unsaid or undone, will affect the school public rela- 
tions program.” The Public Relations Committee of the on ^ 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselors Organizations, repo S 
Binghamton, New York, October 5, 1954, said, We e ieve a 
best way of acquainting the public with the activities o gui an *" 
operate guidance services which meet the needs o pupi s, p 
teachers, and the community” (38). A well-operating gui an 
gram will act as its own publicity agent because the pupi s 
a re directly involved with the parent and public. 

KNOWLEDGE of community agencies 

Information concerning available community resources usef 
teacher and to the guidance administrator should^ be comm . 
ec lge. The most frequent method of obtaining this in orma 
*“ v v- The four types of surveys used to dete " n '“ b ^ out . 

sources are: (1) informal survey, (2) self-survey, (3) . t . 

s ‘de consultant or authority, (4) continuous survey by a coo 
The informal survey is of use principally in the small rural or v.llage 
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administrator and his staff can do much in extolling the virtues of the 
guidance program so that the "consumer” is favorably disposed toward 
the product. 

In one community, the service clubs in the area became vitally in- 
terested in the field of guidance and the part played by the guidance 
department of the school. Inquiries and general interest led the clubs 
to invite the counselor to be guest speaker at the Woman’s Clubs of 
Randalltown, the Lions Club, the Kiwanis Club, and the Rotary Club. 


The guidance department sent invitations to the clubs and parent- 
teacher's association to select a representative to join in an exploratory 
conference with the counselor. At the first meeting, discussion was cen- 
tered around the areas of college and job placement with emphasis upon 
college scholarships. In the area of job placement, the discussion was 
directed toward part-time work, summer work, and full-time work after 
graduation. Each community member returned to his club well pro- 
vided with material and with the primary purpose to initiate action 
or secure some expression of attitudes. Additional committees such as 
a scholarship committee or a vocational committee were organized to 
cooperate with the school’s guidance program (37). 

The guidance administrator should be aware of the trend of increas- 
ing activity of citizens in educational planning. A systemwide coordi- 
nation between the guidance committee and the parents’ council will 
generally result in effective development of good school-community co- 
ordination in solving guidance problems. The cooperative working of 
citizen advisory councils, citizen planning committees, boards of educa- 
tion, and pupil-teacher-parent groups is essential to a good guidance 
program. Limitations of space here curtail discussion of techniques of 
citizen participation; however, the guidance administrator should be- 
come familiar with the large and increasing volume of literature on 
dus topic. The research report by Polley, Lorentan, and Blitzer ( 28 ), 
or example, demonstrates four steps in awakening citizens in a school 
system to the advantages and possibilities of working together. 


cv opment of a sense of community in an area large enough to be effective 
!\ e c * cnt in dealing with school government, but small enough that 
2 DttT* C3n res P° ns 'ble for something they can see and comprehend. 

c °P mcnt of the machinery for community responsibility for the educa- 
a program of a given area, including a system of checks and balances 
on local authority to provide for local responsibility. 
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in a corrective program resulted in an improved adjustment of the 
children. Buchmueller, Porter, and Gildea (5) reported that 8 percent 
of the children had irreversible personality factors, or ° elet “ 10 ^ 
environmental factors in either or both school and home. e 
nonparticipators, 80 percent failed to improve in behavior. 

That the organization of parents and businessmen for school visit- 
ing days is possible and practical was demonstrated by omas ( 

He concluded that the idea of parents not taking time to visit e g 
school is wrong when a plan is established for such visits, oster an 
Stripling (12) demonstrated how a number of schools improve 
relationships between school and community by strong voca 10 
guidance programs. Work with parents has always been an accep 
and important part of the guidance program at all schoo eve. ® 
guidance administrator can well afford to devote much o 1S 
work with parents through workshops, special study groups, an 
ferences. 


Summary 

No one man or even a group of men is wise enough to tell oth 
what to do in a one-way communication. Mutual consu a ion 
necessary factor in democratic relationships. A good ea er 
fidence in his followers and is willing, on occasion, to ex an £ e 
*ith them. Pooled and cooperative experience growing into c0 
action with a chosen leader as the spokesman is always a a 
of democratic faith in equality, holding that each in Ivi u s a 
the opportunity to contribute to our society that of w e ^ 

^d that the value of his contribution be determined y 1 P a 
function in the organized total of similar contributions. -c 

The guidance coordinator frequently finds himsel jn a 1 ^vnecta- 
he attempts to complete aU the tasks expected of bim. Thes ex? 
tions often present contradictory, inconsistent, or even mu 
elusive aspects. The resolution of such conflicting e _ a 

ln one sense, the major task of the administration. is 
^dity of personality not possessed by every pro 655:10113 ... the 
*^ at it is impossible to please everyone, even everyone ^ 

education profession, has been experimentally proved, Mory V )' 
^^ple, made an analysis of a single question rawn ro ^ 
^estionnaire and answered by various persons at i e ansvas 
die educational hierarchy. He noted marked differences in 
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community. Seldom is it sufficient, however, since it does not give data 
about state or regional resources. Offering unusual opportunities for 
involving many people, the self-survey is made basically by com- 
munity groups of from four to eight persons who spend their time 
visiting, observing, and recording their observations. Teams are com- 
posed of teachers, laymen, and pupils. Observations are discussed, 
reports consolidated, and current practices analyzed. The consultant type 
of survey is best illustrated in the public school survey where an 
outside impartial authority is employed to organize the procedure. 
The continuous survey requires a full-time coordinator and is found 
only in the large school systems. 

Space will not permit a complete listing of common community re- 
sources helpful to an effective guidance program; therefore, we cite only 
a few for illustrative purposes. In the larger cities or in some regions 
the organized Council of Social Agencies, the family service agency, 
agencies for child welfare, religious group-sponsored agencies, and 
child-guidance clinics are all available. Such service organizations as 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions 
Club, American Legion, Junior League, fraternities, and parent-teacher 
associations are useful in a school guidance program. Teachers should 
know what community agencies exist, how they can assist, and how 
referral to them can be made. The guidance administrator will con- 
sider it his function to locate these resources and initiate a program of 
their effective utilization. 

PARENTS — THE MOST SIGNIFICANT COMMUNITY COMPONENT 

Today, as never before, there appears to be a great need for parent- 
teacher or home-school relationships. There have always been parent- 
teacher relationships of an incidental nature, but intelligent, planned 
cooperation of all parents and all teachers is now necessary. Working 
with parents in the area of guidance involves the same principles as 
oes working with the school children themselves. Parents can be 
expected to give and will give their cooperation only when they under- 
stand what the guidance program is attempting to do and its reasons 
tor doing what it hopes to do. 

Evidence is continuing to accumulate supporting the principle that 
cooperation of parents is essential in the guidance program. A project 
Jj Eouis Council for Parent Education, for example, demon- 
s at that participation of the parents of behavior-problem children 
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from superintendents, principals, supervisors, and classroom teachers. 

Research in administration and human relations is not extensive. 
Although much has been written calling attention to the need for better 
human relations followed by long lists of principles which the ad- 
ministrator may follow, much yet remains to be discovered scientifically. 
Administrators, or self-styled leaders in human relations, have been free 
to give counsel on how to solve certain problems; but unfortunately 
the techniques that work in one situation may not work in another 
for a person with different personality characteristics. 

Although the administrator has a primary responsibility to develop 
satisfaction and morale in staff relationships, there are nonstaff groups 
also to be satisfied. Human relations is a multipath network and 
requires a multirole by the guidance administrator, ranging from in- 
structional improvement to pupil guidance and control. 

Some patterns of administrative and supervisory school organizations 
give the guidance coordinator quite different functions from those 
established in other patterns. The various roles to be played by the 
school administrator as described by Haskew (28) are applicable to 
the guidance administrator as well. These are listed as: atmosphere- 
producer, prophet, arranger, leader, cooperator, and go-between. 
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The Administrator * s Responsibilities 

should continuously be given to the development of closer 
between the objective of guidance and the total 

than isolate the counselor as a specialist , .. c ^ 

the school teaches, the administrator should emphasrze the umty 
functions of all members of the staff. .... on i T 

The administrator recognizes the need for a gui an p g ^ 
after acquiring the philosophy which convinces him o ^ d _ 

- ■ 

ing to his interests, needs, and abilities, in S 
leadership, teachers, parents, and laymen are aroused to ,0* n»d. 
of children and to the question of whether the school as meetmg these 
needs. Groups of adults interested in child welfare rfjd jo**®, 
topics related to juvenile delinquency, causes of school failurn, the 
efforts of the comlnunity to meet the imperative needs of you* and 
the contribution of the clinician to school and community * to* 
groups it may be best to refer to the problems that disturb the tocher 

and interfere with teaching rather than to re er further 

guidance." When teachers recognize the need for ass '^ nce “ f d)e 
training in coping with student problems, they «1I »MSP» * 
wisdom of having specifically trained personnel who can b g 
released teaching time for counseling. 

Making the Stag Cognizant of the Need of Guidance 

The key to a successful and enthusiastic support rfMP « 
program is the active participation of a 

participation in the development of a guidance organ*, ion and «0» 
tinued activity in its administration, teachers are i y ; nte . 

proposals and recommendations. Because gui ance i thorough 

grated with all phases of the school program, a m ^ recogn jtion 
group study of a common problem will ^"“p^since techniques of 
of the need of more efficient guidance of p P • r i.aDter 6 we 
initiating a guidance program will J* gf jrfvitlcfto be’ dis- 

need not discuss them here. Some of the pec ^rnblems pupil 

cussed arer in-service training; °JZJ^ tool l a 

interests, or parental opinion; > *Jl « J ^ , of tKhn icjues of 
reconsideration of reporting pupil pros’ ■ ^ stu dcnts who 

gathering information about pupils; and a f Rcsarc h, with the 
leave before graduating, and a study of g • sc , loUstic failures, 

utilization of committees, to solve problems 
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experience with guidance a generalization called the “guidance concept” is 
frequently formed without a concomitant ability to verbalize it into a defini- 
tion. . . . Briefly stated the solution is this: (1) a philosophy of guidance and 
the development of a point of view precede an organization into basic services; 
(2) organization into basic service divisions is essential if the guidance pro- 
gram is to be effectively coordinated, clarified, and efficiently activated 
(32:25). 

In 1943, the proceedings of the Sixth National Conference of State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance (24) recog- 
nized the role of the administrator by focusing attention on the follow- 
ing functions: 


1. Recognize the need and importance of a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram and give it personal support 

2. Make his staff cognizant of the value, functions, and problems of guidance. 

3. Provide for a guidance committee. 

4. Provide suitable quarters and facilides for the counseling service. 

5. Arrange the school schedule so that counseling service is possible for all 
pupils. 

6. See that ample time is allowed for the counselor. 

7. Make adequate provision in the budget for carrying on the guidance pro- 
gram. 


8. Establish and maintain a cumulative record system. 

9. Establish a program of in-service training for members of the staff. 

. Offer special inducements and recognition to counselors in the guidance 
program where extra services and training are required. 

11. Select counselors on the basis of established criteria. 

valuate and revise curricular offerings in an endeavor to meet pupil 
needs. 


13. Offer extra-class activities to aid i„ so^i development. 

15 W ^ natC ava ^ a ^ e extra-school resources to aid the program. 

or out and coordinate the guidance program cooperatively with 
members of the staff. 

16. Evaluate the guidance program in cooperation with the staff to determine 
its effectiveness. 

tiortsh^ eS ' ra kk to improve school, home, and community rcla- 


for Guidance Program Recognized by Administrator 

obiw-r ° r ^ an * Zat ‘ on a guidance program requires a statement of 
, . * Ve *’ a description of the processes, and a planned procedure of 
° nS ^tween the workers who carry on the processes. Emphasis 
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of activities selected by the committee for study will include a 
formulation of the meaning and purpose of guidance, a “^deration 
of the general principles of guidance, and a statement of definite 
conclusions and recommendations. The preorganizat.on committee may 
assume the functions of a coordinating or a policy commi e 
quently subcommittees may be established for the purpose of studying 
any of the activities mentioned above. An important function of the 
coordinating committee is to provide communication and articulation 
between subcommittees and between the administration an 
It is profitable, for example, for two committee chairmen to confer o 
for one chairman to examine the minutes of another committee. In all 
committees there should be the feeling that the committee ra e 
the administrator can provide the solution of pro ems. ie 
better method for doing this than to give the committee the authorrty 
to make and carry out decisions. Frequently the pohcy-f°t™ & 
coSrdinating, or advisory committee includes the a inis r 
ex-officio member. 

THE PERMANENT GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 

Frequently the preorganization committee becomesa pcrmanen 
mittee with a revolving membership. This is usually the case in a small 
school, but in the large school, a more inclusive represen 
mittee and subcommittee organization will be more sa is a 
permanent guidance committee can be organized either by _en argl^g 
the temporary or preorganizational committee or by app 
entirely new committee. Such a committee will rarely exceed six to 
eight members. However, it is desirable to have many faculty members 

involved in subcommittee work. ^-eminent 

In practice it has been found that the chairman of *= permanm 
guidance committee eventually becomes the cxeoiti'c *" become 

guidance program and the other committee members “ 

chairmen of^ subcommittees. Teadiers should have an an « voice 
through the guidance committee in the selection o a gu f 

or a permanent guidance committee, as well as in the choice of pro 
cedures and guidance materials. 

Continuous Evaluation . . 

The general techniques used in the evaluation of ’*iev"n the 
curriculum areas are also used in the evaluation of the guidance 
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vocational choice, use of community resources, or curriculum effective- 
ness will lead to the recognition of the need of an organized guidance 
program. 


The Strategic Use of Committees 

Nowhere can the strategic use of committees be found better than 
in federal and state government. The persistent use of the committee 
system demonstrates that such a system is the surest means of assuring 
that the largest number of people who are to be affected by a decision 
have a voice in making the decision. In most cases these committees 
are appointed; only occasionally are they elected. Unfortunately, the 
committee system does not always guarantee smooth running of the 
machinery of democracy. An autocratic leader may so govern appoint- 
ments and force desired answers to problems upon his appointees that 
the system becomes a farce. A weak leader may also use the committee 
system to absolve himself from blame of errors. However, if certain 
dangers are avoided, the committee system can be a desirable means of 
achievement. A pool of ideas from a number of sources generally result 
in sounder conclusions than conclusions made by any one person. When 
a committee makes a decision, the larger group is likely to give the 
decision serious consideration. At any rate, the committee members 
themselves are more likely to accept plans for action; thus implementa- 
tion of the plan will be more effective. Cooperative problem solving 
is the most productive means of stimulating professional growth. 

The administrator in a committee system of program improvement 
serves as the coordinator. In addition to the responsibility of keeping 
a important objectives under constant consideration, he must keep 
lines of communication clear so that all members of the staff will feel 
at their interests are being served. Planning and implementing 
gui ance policies and practices by the committee system requires much 
time, but the end results are very beneficial. 


THE PREORGANIZATIONAL COMMITTEE 

it n °. set P^ems for establishing a temporary committee; 

un * 7 .. a PP ointed the administrator. If a call is made for vol- 
rS> 1 1S ver y likeI 7 that those who volunteer will not only be 
entirp^ ° WOt ^ k ut a k° have an interest in common with the 
srmll ° f volunteer workers. Any committee should be kept 

ou £ to make participation by all members possible. The types 
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WHAT ARE ADEQUATE FACILITIES? _ 

The most helpful investigation to 

facilities is that made by Monson ( )• selected school 

of 42 state supervisors of guidance services “d 02 sd«ted^l 
administrators were solicited. The following opinions m the perce g 
indicated were obtained: 


Percent 


Private Interviewing 
Individual Testing 
Occupational Information File 
Health Rooms 
Clerical Facilities 
Special Social Rooms 
Reception Room 
Nearness to Central Office 
Nearness to Library 
Centralized Location 
Social Atmosphere 
Location on First Floor 
Group Testing Facilities 


100 

99 

98 

95 

94 

92 

87 

87 

77 

76 

76 

68 

32 


Equipment for Counseling Rooms 
Desk and chair 
Filing Cabinet 
Book Shelf 

Two or more extra chairs 

Bulletin Board 

Rugs 


99 

94 

89 

80 

76 

76 


These facilities, some of which extend to servto other than *udan£ 

are included in the ideal list of the fonJtag facilities for oper- 
and counselors. One writer suggests the follow g 
ating a guidance program (27). 

The amount and type of space available wi« ^'^J^abuilding. In- 
the size of the school, and whether it is a r j valc offices for counseling 
elusions should be: a health suite, onc . 0 ^- m0 , rC s ^ ooms £ 0 r group testing and 
and interviewing, a waiting room, availa e ^yjdual psychological 

group instruction in guidance topics, an an o storage and vault 

examination and for psychological therapy an ^csk and desk chair, 

space. . . . Each counselor’s office shoul con ^ bookcase, and a 

two other chairs, at least one four-drawer vertica comfortable chairs, 

telephone. The waiting room should be urn | s £ t his room should 

table, display and bulletin boards— the recor s 
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services. Goals must be established; specific answers must be sought to 
the question, "What is to be accomplished?"; the collection of data 
must be made to note the extent to which accomplishments have been 
made; and new revisions and plans must be made on the basis of the 
interpretation of the observations. At the time of the planning and 
organizing of the guidance program, provisions should be made for 
evaluating its progress. 

Evaluation cannot be postponed until the administrator feels that 
a program has been completed. Evaluation is part of the process of 
organization and, therefore, must be continuous. Only through proper 
encouragement and leadership of the administrator is evaluation of the 
guidance program possible. It is his responsibility to implement a 
continuous evaluation of accomplishment. 

Administrative Responsibility in Providing Adequate 
Facilities, Equipment, and Materials 

NEED FOR PROVIDING ADEQUATE FACILITIES 

Because of the relatively rapid development of guidance services 
throughout school systems, the provision for adequate facilities has 
become a difficult task of the administrator. The amount of existing 
available space usually proves inadequate. Future buildings should be 
planned to include adequate facilities for performing the necessary 
activities. The guidance specialist should assume the responsibility of 
stating clearly the amount and kind of physical facilities necessary for 
adequate student-personnel programs. 

School buildings which were constructed to meet current needs 
accor ing to contemporary philosophy are difficult to remodel to meet 
su new educational developments as guidance services. The planning 
new uildings presents a problem because we have no standards for 
or space area, number of rooms, needed equipment, or costs. 

e p ysical facilities and equipment will be determined by the 
of eu'd CaC * 1 SC k°°*’ anc * reflect the administration’s concept 

i ance. The final plan may range from an elaborately furnished 
varv vi | U ^ C a partitioned hall near a stairway. The need will 
desirabl * ccor ding to local conditions; nevertheless, it would be 
terms of local aVC * ^ enera * standard guide for satisfactory plans in 
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amounted to $2.81 pet pupil per year, or 2.5 percent of the average 
cost of instruction. These figures may be used in direct contrast to 
those found by Crosley (7) in California schools in 1950. These costs 
are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. The Average Total Cost of Guidance Services in 
Selected California High Schools on an A.D.A. Basis 


Schools with A.D.A. of 


33-300 301-700 701-1200 1201-1S0Q 1801-2850 


Average total cost of 
program 

Average percent of total 

$1926.25 

$4913.02 

2.3 

$6701.90 

2.2 

$15881.95 

3-0 

$15177.75 

2.5 

expenditures 

Average cost per pnpil 

2.3 





for average daily at- 
tendance 

12.58 

10.51 

7.80 

10.72 

6.87 

Average cost per pnpil 


9.71 

7.03 

9.66 

6.44 

per total enrollment 

12.42 



The average cost of guidance service per pupil in California d 
varied from nearly $7.00 to approximately $12.50. 

Froehlich (10.-J0-5 1) suggests that the usual rafo cf couns hng- 
Staff time to total schoohstaff time is 1:10. Without higher salaries 
for counselors, the total cost of counselors salaries wo 
figured as 10 percent of the total salaries. » 

In a report of their national survey, in 1952-1953, J 0D “ 
Miller (14) present statistics of expenditures for guidance 
a national basis. Figures were reported to the Division o oca 
Education in the United States Office of Education for »“ n 8P 
poses from federal, state, and local funds under the provision 
George-Barden Act. By states, expenditures for vocation , 

totaled $392,438.22. The states spent much more from s a 
funds, bringing the grand total reported to $1,550,760*1. 

Several selected states reported spending th S 

for guidance services not from federal resources. 


Sooth Carolina 
New Mexico 
Virginia 
Idaho 

North Dakota 


$10,350.14 
10,000.00 
15,649-18 
8.200 00 
11.9SS.44 
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have desks and chairs, vertical files with four or five lock drawers, telephone, 
and typewriters. The room for psychological examination and therapy should 
have a table, chairs, and a storage cupboard. If a classroom is provided for 
group testing and guidance instruction, it should be equipped with movable 
students’ desks and chairs, blackboards, plenty of bulletin-board space, a 
large table, a bookcase, and four-drawer vertical files. Rugs, draperies, and 
suitable pictures would be desirable extras for the suite. 

Very few schools can boast of space and equipment comparable to 
that described above. Undesirable as it may be, counselors must often 
utilize space which is neither adequate nor dignified. Standard class- 
rooms will have to be converted, hallway space may be remodeled into 
rooms, and even storeroom space may have to serve as the counselor’s 
quarters. 1 

Administrative Responsibility for Costs and Budgets 

Lack of funds alone should not be used as an excuse to delay the 
organization of a guidance program. Careful shifting of teacher loads 
may make it possible to begin the guidance program. In-service train- 
ing should precede the formal establishment of a specific guidance 
service. It is entirely possible to provide limited counseling for a limited 
number of pupils without expenditure of additional funds. Beginning 
a study of experimentation in small-scale counseling frequently reveals 
the value of using more time and money for counseling services. 

The costs of a guidance program are generally calculated on the basis 
of salaries and other expenses of staff members assigned specifically to 
perform guidance duties. Mathewson (27:104), who bases his judg- 
ment on such reports as The Seventh Annual Report of Director of 
Measurement and Guidance of the Watertown, Massachusetts Public 
c oo s (December 20, 1944), writes, "In high schools, cost of per- 
sonne service should approximate five percent of the total per-pupil 
cost, ependent upon the amount of clerical assistance, references and 
m purchases, tests used, and community work entailed. Guidance 
expenditures range from $3.00 to $10.00 per pupil per year in the 
entire system." r r r r / 

<//ai^ a ^ rt0Wn ’ P er 'P u P'l cost per year for guidance services was 
/ , aSa ‘” St a *° ta * C0St ^ 1 ^5-14 per pupil for the entire program 
e senior high school. Costs for guidance in the whole system 

PfcrS SdSo fwtofe^nSor.'" 10 concerning 
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selor salaries. Unless the administrator can provide incentives for 
counselors with certificates, there will be little reason for the potential 
counselor to spend time and money to meet certification requirements. 
Certification requirements provide criteria by whrch the administrator 
is able to ascertain minimum qualifications for counselor candidates. 
Certification requirements assist in clarifying the basic core of coun- 
selor preparation and prevent the indiscriminate appoin men 
counselors of those classroom teachers who do not meet at leas - 
mum certification requirements. When the administrator 
employ an uncertified counselor, teachers will be motiva e 
not only courses designed to prepare them for counse mg u 
colleges offering courses approved for counselor prepara ion. 
ministrator must point out to teachers that the counseling po 1 
worthy of professional status. He should employ on y ce i e 
viduals to teach classes in personal adjustment or to c °“' e 
nondassroom instructional situation. Having qua i cations J 
of the ordinary teaching certificate should insure an increase in ry 
as extra inducement. 

the question of salary differential for counselors 
Until 1950, the salary of the counselor was largely 
with that of the teacher, but the survey by Jones and Mi ( ) 

1952-1953 showed a tendency to provide higher salaries 
selors. . . ; n 

A questionnaire returned from California Admimstrat, ars ( > 
1955, indicated that approximately one-fourth « 000 t0 $55 0.00 
schools made a salary differential ranging from $ ■ heac j 

per year. In some cases, the higher salary is given on y ^ . 

counselor, while in other cases, an increase is given o a se i or 

counseling. In several cases where a higher salary is pai , closes 

must report earlier in the school year and remain after 
in the spring. The salaries of specialists in California schools m 1950 
ranged from $4700.00 to $8500.00 (13). , , he 

Jones and Miller (14) cite a study conduct'd m 195^ J ^ 
Advisory Council Department of Guidance a 5(ates 

Department of Education, Baltimore, ’ “335.00 in favor of 

reported an annual salary difference of S » , hc coun selor 

counselors. New Hampshire provided a different! 
of one-half the difference between the salary of the teacher and tha 
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Through special legislation some states provide funds for guidance 
services to local schools. For example, Washington, under a statutory 
program for special service units, provided $1,134,666.82 for counselor- 
service units in 1952; and, under the Minimum Foundation school 
program, the Texas Education Agency provided a total of $842,834.00 
in 1952. Massachusetts reported spending $1,977,600.00 and Georgia 
$450,000.00 for local expenditures for guidance purposes in 1952. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the costs of guidance services 
because of the differences of opinion regarding the items to be in- 
cluded in the guidance-services budget. Currently, cities include a 
variety of items in their guidance-services budget. In a study, Harris 
(13) found that one community may include the health department 
with its large number of doctors, nurses, and specialized personnel, 
while another may exclude this department but include the costs of 
tests and scoring. Some schools might include the cost of extracur- 
ricular activities in the guidance budget while others will not. It is 
likely that no accepted standard costs for guidance services will evolve 
because of the factors previously mentioned and because of the fact 
that any budget must be modified continuously to fit the needs, re- 
sources, facilities, and available staff. The philosophy concerning a 
differential salary policy for counselors needs special discussion. 

Special Inducement to Counselors 

Counseling is rapidly developing into a specialized profession within 
the broad professional field of education. This is due to the necessary 
special qualifications that a counselor must have to insure success. In 
addition to special personal characteristics, the counselor must have 
additional specialized training to supplement his teaching experience 
and his educational background. The administrator has a significant 
responsibility in formulating standards to be met by specialized guid- 
ance personnel and in abiding by these standards in the employment 
of a staff. 

Currently, certification requirements for school counselors are manda- 
tory in 21 states, the District of Columbia, and three territories. Over 
1000 colleges and universities offer one or more courses designed 
to train counselors. About 175 of these offer graduate training for 
advanced degrees in the guidance field (2). 

*1116 professionalization of the school counselor has increased his 
prestige, improved guidance services, and augmented average coun* 
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curriculum or guidance. These records should include information relative 
to the behavior of pupils in the group. 

8. To coordinate all guidance materia! and human resources; to eve : op p 
cedures of functioning; to evaluate class social activities; and to establish 
place for tests and similar guidance records to be stored. 

9. To disseminate literature pertaining to activiues which are 
room activities. 

A review of these functions points up the necessity that some 
person be delegated to guide the development of an over F°£ 
of social life, student participation in school governmen , an 
activities of the school. The school administrator must either accept the 
functions of a coordinator or appoint someone to be ir y resp 
for coordinating allied classroom activities. 

Administrator Establishes a Program of In-Service Tratntng- 

A chief concern of the administrator is the cultivation of youth. 
Basically the concern is with the growth of the pup s, oweve , 
growth of the staff is neglected, the school cannot success u >’ 
the growth of pupils. Growth of the staff requires the staff s P lrt, “P 
tion in discussion, in observation, in consultation, in oiopcra ive j 
and in planning. Successful participation of the s i re< l U , ,;m. 

planning by the administrator to stimulate a stu y o ne , e 
cullies, and tensions. Note the phrase "initial planning , 
plans should not be the administrators plans ut ra ler 
plans which are periodically revised in the light of continuing ob- 

servations. . . . ^ 

Chief among the objectives of in-service training is j n 

ment of the relationship between staff members, a P ^ 
performing common tasks develops em P 3 *£~“^ C ” s for behavior, 
ings, knowledge of purposes, discovery o , throuch 

Teachers recognize that differences represent areas lor 
interpretation, interaction, joint planning, and “ C P C ” cosition tern- 
administrator as status leader frequently rehnquis es ' . h the 

porarily to any staff member who demonstrates leadership through 
contribution of ideas and suggestions for action. _ rrvr ib,. the 

As coordinator the guidance administrator does not * 

mle of each staff member and insist that all ewnrf» J" 

be responsible to him. Coordination on be achieved in this way. ho 

, * More detailed diievstion of « r ro £ T, 'n of in-aerwe tmom.c wd! he 

ia Qupter 7. 
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of the principal. In 14 states the differential ranged from $120.00 to 
$750.00. 

Because of the additional training and qualifications of a specialist 
in guidance the trend toward more pay for this staff member appears 
to be justified. 


The Administrator 1 2 * * * * 7 s Role in Coordinating Allied Classroom Activities 
Extracurricular, or to use a more recent term, allied activities, are 
rapidly being integrated into the curriculum areas of social studies, 
English, science, and citizenship. The natural spontaneity, freedom, 
and enjoyment of allied activities must be preserved largely through 
the initial efforts of the administrator. Time, for example, must be 
provided within the school day for advisors to develop the social labora- 
tory by which objectives can be accomplished. Guidance of an activity 
should be part of the regular schedule rather than an appendage. 

The organization for coordinating allied activities usually occurs 
by the appointment of some staff member to take the responsibility. 
The appointed staff member may bear the title of coordinator or director 
of school activities. In some cases, the responsibility may be delegated 
to an extracurricular or a social-activities council. In smaller schools, 
the principal may have to serve as the coordinator. The functions of 
coordination may embrace several or all of the following tasks: 


1. A survey of the interests and needs of all pupils to ascertain goals and 
subsequently initiate and integrate these curricular and extracurricular 
learning experiences basic to achieving these goals. 

2. Provide in-service training to develop the knowledge and skill required 

y pupils to plan, lead, execute, and evaluate activities. Such training should 
provide social group skills, knowledge of democratic group process, and 
training in skills of leadership among pupil groups. 

sign faculty or student subordinates to positions of coordination only 
after they have met the standards of skills and experience. These would 
inc ude faculty advisors and homeroom teachers. 

ee that individual activity advisors and student leaders have a voice in 

5 p ° rm !" E S CI J er al policies in planning, in organizing, and in supervising. 

rovi e assistance to staff members in arranging attendance at special 
wnts. Schedule meetings of guidance and related organizations, keep the 

6 qS records, and make reports of such organizations. 

* . natC ^ 0ca ^ school activities with state and national activities and 
atfaliations. 

7. Provide records of out-of-classroom activities and examine them periodically 
° SCovcr group problems and program content that might be useful for 
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mg) that counseling will come to be regarded and resperted lai » 
dilct profession. Sue of the characteristics of a B-*-» 
it estabhshes for itself a system of moral pnnaples ome of 
may be expressed in the form of law. There are established ethcat 
and legal codes for physicians, lawyers, psydu oloffst 1s t eachers,^ j 

other groups dealing with the high levels of s specialist, 

in controlling human welfare and behav.or. The guidance speaahst, 

fortunately, can profit from the experience of two P 10 ^ 
of which he may be a member: The American Personnel and Gutdance 
Association and the American Psychologic^ Assooahom These two 
associations are always concerned with the development of an ethical 

code for their respective members. , « t the 

The administrator should familiarize himself with and adhere to ft 
codes of the NEA and the APA. He must be suffiaei y ^ 

example, about legal regulations dealing wi ce “ psychological 
labor, school attendance, private rounsding, and an P aU . inc!usiTe 
practices. Because it is impossible to gath pen > 

o, » 

attention to only a few of the duties ot an au 
these topics. The administrator should: 

1. Proride an opportunity for counselors and other guidance special 

discuss fully legislative issues pertaining to B“' . n! wh;c ], >v jU 

2. Encourage professional membership in those orga 

enable members to judge certain prepared po guidance special- 

3. Encourage enrollment in local and state organize professional 

ins in order that ethical and legislative problems may be gnen profess 

4. Mabf cvery'effort to protect the public from 

plication of guidance knowledge and techniques. c ^ reputation 

discourage all evils that will, if allowed to conunue, destroy the rep 
and the effective service of guidance specialists. .randsrds of pro- 

5. Accept some responsibility for cstablislnng into ethical or 

fcssional competence and for formulating - cod-s to protect 

legal codes. He mus, encourage the enforcement of <h« ^be*. 

the public and to maintain standards among p * 

The ethical standards of psjrholoE.its formulatcd^by 

1935 (1) provide an excellent standard f a direct taring 

his counselors. Some of the principles 
cn the counselor are listed below. 
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cooperation does not necessarily result. Cooperative coordination is 
obtained by thinking through implementation at the time a policy is 
formulated. Policy making is a result of group decision making and 
is accompanied by an explanation of the method of implementing 
whatever action is decided upon. The role of each group member is 
so clearly described by the group that all members of the group wil 
understand the role of each member; hence no misunderstanding of the 
role of each individual will arise when it becomes necessary to assign 
additional responsibilities. The coordinator provides an opportunity 
through frequent group discussion for each member to communicate 
his ideas to the group. 

In-service training requires coordination. As status leader the ad- 
ministrator has the authority to form and execute policies, but he 
uses this authority in such a manner that the creative potential of the 
entire guidance staff may be released. The staff will feel that they have 
shared in decisions in proportion as the administrator shares authority. 
"For effective group operation the official leader must take the steps 
that: make clear his willingness to share authority, keep the lines of 
communication open so that all who wish may participate in the 
formulating of policies which he has the authority to make; but he 
must also assume the responsibility for exercising the authority which 
forces individual members to live up to group agreements. In any case, 
he will continue to believe in people and work for shared responsi- 
bility” (30). 

Other Administrative Duties 

The previously discussed responsibilities of the school administrator 
illustrate the importance of his leadership in the development of an 
effective guidance program. In addition to responsibilities already 
mentioned, the administrator has the responsibility of arranging coun- 
seling time for both students and counselor and to establish and main- 
tain a cumulative record system. To avoid repetition, the reader is 
referred to Chapters 8 and 10 for a discussion of these functions and 
the necessity of administrative leadership. 

Administrator's Legal and Ethical Responsibilities 
in Guidance 

_ It has long been the hope of many people who are devoting their 
lives to the special field of guidance (or more specifically, of counsel- 
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Brochure or other descriptive literature may be sent to schools, professional 
persons, or associations, business firms, and industrial organizations ut to 
prospective individual clients only in response to inquiries . . . avoi irect 
solicitation of clients, as exemplified by invitations to arrange appointments, 
interviews, or consultations without cost or obligation, by o ers o ree 
brochures or other literature, by assurance of moderate or nominal fees, or 
by similar “come hither” inducements. 

The recognized code of ethics of the guidance counselor is drawn 
in reference to the child, the parents, the community, the profession, 
the school, and the counselor himself. The high standards o pro 
fessional conduct are stated in the counselor s code. Currently, we ave 
no published evidence that guidance counseling comes wi in e 
scope of activities to which professional immunity is grante ( )• 
It is, then, all the more necessary that every counselor consider himself 
ethically bound by a professional philosophy of keeping the statemen 
of a counselee confidential. 

Ethics of Record Keeping and Utilization 
High ethical standards are necessary in guarding data against any 
exposure to other than qualified personnel. Even an inte lgence es 
score is dangerous when given to a person who does not un ers an 
it. Many a parent and teacher have received information about in- 
telligence quotients when such information was highly detrimen a 
the child. Sociometric data, too, can do extreme damage in t e 1 
of a careless teacher or administrator. Information about a pupi s 
be available only to qualified staff members whose consu 
counseling may be of benefit to the child. Counselors are exp ® 
be well-informed, critical, and scientifically cautious in the use 
results. 


The Legal Question of Certification 

Psychologists have long been interested in three practical ** 
*which have significance to the guidance specialists lC ^ nsU ^ e ’_ _ . „ 
fication, or no legislation. Any type of license requires ra er P 
definition of what a psychologist, or in the case of gui ance, a 
selor, does. Lack of legal certification prohibits one from engag g_ ^ 
certain areas of activity. Certification is less restrictive an ‘ 
in that certification procedures may state what requiremen 
filled in order for a person to merit certification. 
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As a practitioner, the psychologist should strive at all times to maintain the 
highest standards of the services he offers, valuing competence and integrity 
more than expediency or temporary success. He should recognize the bound- 
aries of his competence and offer services only in areas in which his training 
and experience meet professional standards established by recognized specialists. 
Because the psychologist in his work may touch intimately the lives of others, 
he bears a heavy social responsibility, of which he should be ever cognizant. 

. . . The psychologist’s ultimate allegiance is to society, and his professional 
behavior should demonstrate an awareness of his social responsibilities. The 
welfare of the profession and that of the individual psychologist are clearly 
subordinate to the welfare of the public (1:2). 

If counseling is looked upon as a part of administration and thus 
allied to disciplinary functions, it is difficult to make a decision as to 
what is ethical in counselor-client relationships. The counselor must 
always strive to provide pupils with the best possible services within 
his assignment and limitations. Counselors must always be aware of 
their own personal limitations and be willing to refer their client to 
other resources when these limitations are reached. "In clinical or con- 
sulting practice the psychologist must refer his client to an appropriate 
specialist when there is evidence of a difficulty with which the psychol- 
ogist is not competent to deal. When referral is contemplated, the 
psychologist should discuss the matter with his client and obtain his 
concurrence before taking action” (1:7). Generally, ethical adherency 
prohibits the offering of psychological services by mail, the use of un- 
trained personnel or of mechanical devices alone in the interpretation 
of test results, the ungraded dissemination of psychological testing 
materials, the use of group procedures when individual procedures are 
indicated, and similar practices which fail to provide adequate safe- 
guards for the welfare of the client. 

The point of view expressed by the New York Personnel and 
Guidance Association in 1953 in regard to publicity is interesting and 
is similar to the APA code ( 11 ). 

The agency, organization, or individual should limit its publicity to dignified 
an accurate announcements and descriptions of its services, adhering to 
pro essional, rather than to commercial standards. . . . Announcements may 
c form of cards, brochures, telephone directory listing, or newspaper 
or periodical advertisements, provided they are modest and restrained in 
2 nd C j^ tCnt> an ^.P rcscntat ‘ on - Display advertising, direct mail advertising, 
ra io or television announcements do not constitute acceptable practice. 
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ment, to pay a salary commensurate with his qualifications, and pro- 
vide every opportunity to encourage the counselor in upholding his 
ethical principles and further developing himself through additional 
study, experiences, and professional affiliations. 
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la favor of legal certification these points have been presented: (a) 
Licensing will actually protect the public little more than will certification, 
because if a bill to license psychologists is passed by a state legislature, quacks 
may still call themselves “personal counselors,” “marriage counselors," etc., 
and thereby evade its provisions, (b) Ccrdfication will admittedly not 
abolish quackery, but it will present to the public a group of well-qualified 
practitioners whom the public may then feel safe to consult. ... In favor of 
not attempting to get any law enacted, these points have been alleged. ... (a) 
If we really want to protect the public, wc should concentrate on policing 
our own ranks and adopting and enforcing high standards of training and 
practice, rather than on obtaining legislation, (b) To control quackery in 
the field of human relations is not a problem of psychology alone, but for 
all professions engaged in human relations (8). 

Although standards and evaluation procedures vary, certification of 
counselors has now been established in a large majority of states. 
Certification focuses attention on minimum requirement rather than on 
functions. Not only is it the responsibility of the administrator to 
encourage the employment of certified people as guidance specialists, 
but also it is his responsibility to assist in defining the counselor’s pro- 
fession as it is related to other professions or to the professions of 
other staff members within a school. 

Summary 

The leadership and the active support of the school administrator 
is essential to the success of the guidance services. The administrator 
must recognize the need of a comprehensive guidance program and be 
imbued with the guidance philosophy. When the administrator pos- 
sesses such characteristics, he will initiate an in-service training program 
for staff members, provide suitable facilities for counseling, give 
released time to students and counselors for interviews, provide an 
adequate budget, and coordinate and relate the group activities to the 
rest of the guidance program. 

Counseling is rapidly becoming a recognized profession requiring 
certain skills, training, and experiences beyond those qualifications 
required of the classroom teacher. One of the characteristics of a 
profession is the establishment of some legal and ethical responsibilities 
o its members. Some of the ethical principles of the counselor and the 
certification requirements which he might use to guide his conduct 
and training have been discussed. It is the responsibility of the school 
a inistrator to select a counselor who meets the certification require- 
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Initiating the Guidance Services 


THE perennial question asked by school personnel, 
siring to begin a guidance program is How do we start, 
shall we do first?" There is no one specific blucprin w 
every school success; nor is there an ideal roetho or ini i ^ 

ance services. The purpose of the present chapter is to > m 

bases that must be established before an effective gui P have 
can be initiated and to suggest techniques, that in many “* ’ ^ 

proved successful in initiating guidance services. s wot j; 

assumed that all techniques or procedures mention ' mctliods 
in all programs. Each school must discover and use those 
suitable to its particular locality, needs, and personne . , 

Basically, there are two methods by which a group of 8"™“ 
services may be initiated. By one method, the gui ance p 
initiated by the administrator, who selects an indivi ^ Frc . 

and direct preconceived and predetermined gui ance jj, e 

quently these activities are ^formed under the the 

Selected leader without the cooperation of or cons “ . drl . c i opc d 

teachers. The guidance program initiated by this -^^Tn 
By external pressures through superimposing fi 11 
the existing educational program. initiated as a result 

By a second method, the guidance progra p r i or {0 

realization of an obvious need for gu* inc * ... participate 
a formal organization of guidance services, tea 1 
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assumption that every human being is of fundamental worth and that 
everyone should have the privilege of developing himself t< 
maximum of his interests, needs, and abilities. Secondly, m the de- 
velopmental process, the individual should have the privilege and 
responsibility of making and carrying out his own. decisions and of 
purVuing sudr action as he feels will contribute to his Frsonal adjust- 
ment. When the faculty accepts these assumptions, their app 
will be observable in certain practices in the school P r °S r , 
example, Wrenn (26) notes that, when a faculty applies the gu 
point of view, certain results are observable. 

(1) individual differences in the student body are f n “ a P a ‘^’ ‘_ C ,’ 
uniqueness of each personality docs not cause surprise u 1 f ’ 

planned for; (2) the individual is conceived rf and treated as a funetton ng 

whole and his development in all areas of Jiving » «* ^ educ2 Uonal 
teaching, counseling, student activities, and g student 

efforts of the institution start realistically from w ere would like 

is, not from the point of development at which t e ms * ^ drivcSf 

to find the hypothetical average student. The in 1VI U V. . d cvc l 0 ping 
interests, and needs are accepted as a significant point o o g 
the program of the institution. 

Who I, Responsible for Creating a Proper Philosophy of Guidance? 

While the most effective guidance program results * 

school personnel are involved, someone must P™' 1 ^ ons ; b ility 
and integration necessary to develop a progr • admin- 

for the success of a guidance program falls square j jniid- 

Istrator. The attitude of the superintendent or princip j service 
ance determines whether the guidance program receives When 

or is a program basic to the whole school orgamza 10 made to 
the administrator accepts his responsibility, p anS “ participation, 
initiate guidance services; without his suppo an ^ 

enhcr failure or a meager program will resu |e rep0ns ibility 

perform very few of the activities or have ry However, 

for directing the services, once the program * ^ 

without his leadership, there can be no initiation 0 finances, and 
tribution of responsibilities, no allocation of time, p* ’ training be 
for guidance; nor can a program f £ for 
m’t.bi-ed to help the staff in deve 1 o j «£ sig . 

performing the various guidance functions. 
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in conducting orientation periods, working with underachievers, inter- 
viewing drop-outs, sponsoring group activities, assisting with the 
testing program, and assisting with other guidance activities. As a 
result of participation in these activities, teachers will come to feel 
the need for guidance services to be organized in order that the above 
functions may be performed in a systematic and efficient fashion. In 
other words, a specific organization of services is likely to develop only 
when the faculty feels a very real need for such services and when it 
has had some practical experience in conducting guidance activities. 
The latter method, preferable to the first method described, will result 
in establishment of a guidance program that will utilize all of the 
school personnel and will have a firm and permanent foundation. 

Stimulating an Attitude for Guidance 
Why Be Concerned About the Guidance Viewpoint? 

The guidance philosophy not only pertains to the counseling of 
students but also has a profound influence on the total educational 
structure and process. If the purpose of instruction is to fulfill the 
needs and satisfy the interests of the student, then teaching methods 
must differ widely from those based on the premise that the teacher’s 
only function is to impart facts. A faculty curriculum committee with 
a guidance viewpoint will organize a curriculum around the needs and 
abilities of the students and the needs and opportunities of the com- 
munity. Unless a curriculum is organized in this manner, many stu- 
dents will be forced to try to fit into a curriculum which may not meet 
their needs or utilize their abilities. When an administration adopts a 
guidance philosophy, administrative policies will originate in a demo- 
cratic situation in which mutual understanding and trust exist among 
e faculty. Disciplinary procedures will be viewed as growth experi- 
ences rather than as punishing or corrective ones. When the entire 
ool personnel accepts and practices this philosophy, there will be a 
concerted effort to meet the needs of the student. The total develop- 
ment of the student will be stressed; social, emotional, physical, and 
spiritual growth will receive emphasis proportionate to the emphasis 
u P°n intellectual development. The guidance viewpoint is 
* influences the entire program of the school. 

e guidance viewpoint is based on several philosophical assump- 
,0fU ‘ ® ne basic premises of the guidance viewpoint is the 
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assumption that every human being is of fundamental worth and that 
everyone should have the privilege of developing himself to the 
maximum of his interests, needs, and abilities. Secondly, in the de- 
velopmental process, the individual should have the privilege and 
responsibility of making and carrying out his own decisions and of 
pursuing such action as he feels will contribute to his personal adjust- 
meat. When the faculty accepts these assumptions, their application 
will be observable in certain practices in the school program^ For 
example, Wrenn (26) notes that, when a faculty applies the guidance 
point of view, certain results are observable: 

(1) individual differences in die student body are ^pated ian, the 

uniqueness of each personality does not “ US ' f “^"reared as a Lictioning 
planned for; (2) the individual is con u ueated M a unit; ( 3) 

whole and his development in Qt j icr organized educational 

teaching, counseling, student acnvme , whae , h ® individual studcnt 

efforts of the institution start realtsuca y ^ the i nstitut i on wou l d like 
is, not from the point of development indiv i duaVs current driv es, 

to find the hypothetical average * ' i nificant point of origin in developing 
interests, and needs are accepted as a sig r 

the program of the institution. 

„ . „ pmtfer Philosophy of Guidance ? 

Who Is Responsible for Creating a P 

■ ^ nrft<*ram results when all the 
While the most effective f‘ d ““ f ® provide the leadership 
school personnel are involved, some ram . The responsibility 

and integration necessary to deve op r j upon t h e admin- 

fot the success of a guidance program ^ principal toward guid- 
istrator. The attitude of the superin receives only lip service 

ance determines whether the guidance p ni2a tion (21). When 

or is a program basic to the who e ^ p l an s an be made (Q 
the administrator accepts his resp ^ and ac tive participation, 

initiate guidance services; without is -p,,. adro i n i s trator may 

either failure or a meager program ^ Iitt ic responsibility 

perform very few of the activities ° m is organized. However, 
for directing the services, once the b itiat ; on 0 f activities, no dis- 
without his leadership, there <an ' fon 0 f time, space, finances, and 
tribution of responsibilities, no a , ocr am of in-service training be 
facilities for guidance; nor can g{ [hc ski ,| 5 necessary f or 

instituted to help the staff m dc ' c F . , f , hc administrator s ; g . 
performing the various gui ance 
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7. How can the extracurricular activities best be used to help meet the social 
needs of the student? 

Questions such as those below might gain information about the emo- 
tional needs of the student. 

1. Are there any signs of juvenile delinquency in our schools? 

2. To whom do students go for help in solving their problems? 

3. Has a survey been made to determine what problems students ave 
encountered in school? 

4. What is the frequency of the school drop-outs? 

5. Why do our students drop out? 

6. What services arc available for students who leave school before com- 
pletion of the school work? 

The following questions are suggested for use in determining the 
physical needs of the students: 

1. Does our school require physical examinations of the students? 

2. What is the frequency of physical handicaps among our students? 

3. What does the classroom teacher do, if anything, to adjust her teaching 
methods to students with physical handicaps? 

4. Do our students have adequate diets? 

5. What recreational and leisure activities are available to students? 

6. What percent of absences are due to illness? 

Use of the questions listed will help determine the needs of students. 
Surveys conducted by a group of faculty members will secure valuable 
information and, at the same time, condition the faculty members 
emotionally to the end that they will become alert to the needs of all 
students. 

Many times the needs of students can be focused through a study 
of the needs of problem children. While guidance should emphasize 
the prevention of conditions which cause problem children, a study 
of children with problems will frequently bring out the need for a 
well-organized program of guidance services. One elementary school, 
by making a study of the characteristics of a group of specific problem 
children through teacher conferences, discovered certain school needs 
and pursued the following action (I) : 

1. Since grade placement needed to be more flexible, cooperative effort was 
sought between parent-teacher and bureau-of-cliild guidance. 

2. One small class was organized in each grade from the third up for pupils 
who might benefit from a remedial program. 
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3. An orchestra, a glee club, and a school magazine were included as part 
of the school program to provide opportunities for the utilization of 
talent and the expression of interests. 

4. Emphasis was placed on the using of all available guidance agencies. 

5. Group guidance periods were scheduled to aid students in the selection 
of high-school courses and in self understanding. 

6. A long-range program was devised to adjust discipline me s to a 

guidance point of view. Guidance personnel, films, discussions, and con- 
ferences were used. . 

7. A change was made in the method of reporting pupi progress, on- 

ferences, workshops, and evaluation studies were use m esta s g 
the new method. , , 

8. Instructional materials, particularly readers, were roug t up o e. 

9. A parent workshop was held to institute a program of public relations 
with parents concerning guidance services. 

Patent clubs and committees were used to help foster this program. 

A second type of survey that might help to eve op c gui ance 
point of view is a survey of the faculty of the sdiool Sud. a surv^ 
should attempt to ascertain every faculty members pa ‘™ ” ‘ n ’ 
training, and experience in the various * idance functions, 

of time each teacher has available fo ^ ^ 
Information gained from such a surv<? ^ hjnd in the 

that teachers were given an opportunity ^ same tin £ they would 
«ea of their greatest interest ^ ® jn intere5t in guidance 

Irecome increasingly aware of and ^ ^ hdpfuI in or g an i z i ng a 


increasingly aware ui - * . _i n r 11 i 

services. The information would also be very P 
formal program. s g[ ,j, c students can con- 

A survey concerning the vocaho P ^ ^ 0 f view. Such 
tribute appreciably in developing ambitions, vocational apti. 

a Survey should make a study of ‘ P .’ fonmlion obtained can he 
hides, and interests of the students. jn d t0 voc ition a I oppo r . 

related later to training programs . aTa, ^ hcn in f orro ation is available 
tunities of the community and nlU ° n tclc j lcr an relate such informa. 
concerning the plans of students, e ^ j sc the curriculum and t 0 
tion to his instruction and utilize ' f 0 ^ coro munity. For exampt^ 
relate the curriculum to the needs i ^ ^ w [,icli. even though cn„’ 
one of the authors was told of a ^ various agricultural octupj. 

50 percent of the students plan J 0 icoIwre . Frerpiently, second, „ 
‘ions, there is no course offered m F 0 f preparing Vtidc-/, 

schools arc organized primarily for F“ 
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for college work, despite the fact that less than the majority of the 
students plan to attend college. Since it is eminently destrable to re- 
late the school program to the needs of the community, it would be 
wise to ascertain the vocational plans of students. . 

A fourth survey should explore the community services available 
for guidance purposes. Answers to the following questions (27) would 
yield valuable information: 

1. In the community what guidance, health, and social services are available 
to students who need specialized help? 

2. What opportunities are there for student participation in community, 
civic, and recreational activities? 

3. What are the job trends and opportunities in the community? 

4. What working relationships with employers and public employment 
agencies have been developed? 

Another survey should be made to determine the extent and quality 
of the guidance services already available in the school. It would like y 
prove helpful to study the basic guidance services in the school an 
examine the guidance activities under each. An attempt should be ma e 
to determine the adequacy of such activities as the cumulative records, 
orientation program, available educational and occupational informa- 
tion, extracurricular activities, testing program, counseling service, 
placement and follow-up, and homeroom program. Examining these 
activities for adequacy should result in securing answers to questions 
such as the following: 

1. What services arc available in this area? 

2. How adequate arc the available services? 

3. Who is performing the guidance activities at the present time? 

4. Do students feel that these activities are adequate? 

5. What factors are handicapping the fullest possible development of this 
guidance service? 

6. How can these services be improved? 

It seems quite likely that, while the staff members are studying 
their own guidance program, they might find it worthwhile to examine 
the guidance programs in other schools. Through such a procedure 
and through an investigation of guidance literature, they would be 
capable of making an adequate appraisal of the guidance activities 
in their own school. 

An excellent illustration of developing guidance services after cur- 
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rent services have been evaluated has been made available through 
a report of the Monte Vista school in Phoenix, Arizona (13). Staff 
members were encouraged to follow up a survey of current services 
by making recommendations. The classroom teachers organization vol- 
unteered to conduct the survey and make recommendation. The 
organization decided to study the record system as their fot pmblem. 
A committee was appointed to secure answers to the followi g ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the cumulative record? . , , P 

2. What information should the cumulative recor 1 

3. What are the inadequacies in the present recor sy svstem ? 

4. What means might be used to improve the curren 7 

The committee studied cumulative records other than those of 
their own school and then made suggestions for wiprov‘ng their own 
, , . .. „ tentative record form was pre- 

record forms. Upon complrtio^ e^h ^ IK ord form, the 

sented to the „l.- I th F next school ^ ^ 

record was prmted and put in o u [o ^ daS5toom leachers . 

noted that this committee period^ y inv P olving the entire school faculty 
organization on that P t0 S te «’ * e study £ cumulative records, the 
in the project. After camp c 8 Evaluation of several of the 

committee studied the testing P 0 ® ed b y a complete appraisal of all of 
present guidance services was toiio j 

the guidance services ascertain the extent to which the 

Information might be f ; gra duates and to see if per . 

school is helping in ^^^hfdent who leaves the school 
tment information ts g^ re exte nt 0 f the responsibility 0 f , he 

Such a study may greatly clarity 
school to its students. 

Helping Teachers ,o a BeUer Understanding of the Needs ofS,u Jnlt 

Information gained by bfijg 

can be very beneficial to teaches. ■ »» £ f 5tudents th= ^"6 
oriented the teacher in meetmg w hich t(li$ orientation ' $ 

to be' made aware of some ^"^continuation of the oZl?" 
be continued by in-service rf ^ p , mdf ^a 

to student needs will keep he guidance point of view. 

vidual differences and w*U os j- f methods used by 

Corre (6) has listed a number y school 
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systems to help teachers obtain a better understanding of the needs 
of their individual pupils and methods for meeting these needs ade- 
quately. The following are some of the techniques which she lists: 

1. The case conference provides a valuable learning experience. In this 
situadon teachers and guidance workers can exchange information and 
ideas about pupils. Desire to learn more about students and evaluation ot 
present efforts in meeting student needs can evolve from such conferences. 

2. Many teachers have learned much about the needs of their pupils through 
child-study programs, special workshops, institutes, conferences, an 
summer courses. Through a continuation of various mediums of stu y, 
a better understanding of student development will ensue. 

3. Faculty committees have studied the needs of pupils and made important 
recommendations for meeting these needs. The results of such a stu y 
should be discussed in an open faculty meeting where the implications 
can be explored fully and evaluated. 

In addition to those techniques mentioned by Corre it seems that the 
following methods would be useful in helping teachers obtain a better 
understanding of the needs of their individual pupils: 

4. If guidance literature were made available to teachers, a better under- 
standing of the objectives and functions of guidance services would result. 

5. Interschool visits by teachers and guidance workers and exchanging of 
the ideas that occur during visitations is a useful technique for assisting 
teachers to get a better understanding of the needs of pupils. 

6. When a greater number of the senses are utilized in the learning process 
acquisition and retention are increased. Hence the use of audio-visual aids 
will enhance the understanding of the student’s needs. Films, interview 
recordings, and role-playing posters are all audio-visual aids that can assist 
teachers to obtain a better understanding of the needs of students. 

The classroom teacher is a key person in the guidance program 
because of her direct contact with the pupils. Therefore, every concern 
should be directed toward assisting her in obtaining a better under- 
standing of students to the end that she will develop the guidance 
point of view. It is well to keep in mind that the most important rela- 
tionship in the school is the student-teacher relationship and that every- 
thing possible should be done to make that relationship highly bene- 
ficial. 

Use of the Curriculum 

The curriculum is an advantageous avenue through which to pro- 
mulgate the guidance point of view. An appraisal of the ways in which 
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the present curriculum is utilizing guidance services and a careful 
study to determine additional ways in which it can be used will do 
much to develop the guidance philosophy. The following list includes 
some specific curriculum techniques that might be used to eve op or 
initiate guidance services: 

1. A survey should be made to determine the types of guidance activities 

that can be performed in the classroom and to clarify e ro e o 
classroom teacher in guidance work. . 

2. There should be a class in which the students are given an opportunity 
to evaluate carefully vocational choices after making an ana ysis o occup 
tional requirements and opportunities. 

3. Through participation in student government, students wou a 

opportunity to fulfill their social needs and develop lea ers ip s i s. 
participation in the development of these organizations, e acu 
become aware of the needs of students. . 

4. The establishment of a homeroom program is an exce ent me 0 
developing a guidance point of view, since such a program wi 
nearly all of the faculty. Through the development o group ac ^ 
that are related to the students’ needs, a guidance philosop y w p 

the entire school. . , u nt 

5. The establishment of an extracurricular program is mother « c c i« 

method for developing a guidance point of view. O ten a 1 e * » 

and social activities do more for student and faculty mor c , 

other one single activity. Allied activities should be relate to . 

the student and coordinated with classroom activities as we 
individual counseling to provide maximum benefit to the stu cn . 

& Holding a career day to give students information concerm g 
occupations and occupational outlets is an excellent means o 
guidance services. • — -t^ods 

7* A faculty committee might make a careful survey to asce a . ^ 

for effectively coordinating all guidance activities. Group ac 
formal classroom, group activities in the extracurricular p g » 
individual counseling should receive consideration. 

By using guidance activities already performed in the cu ^ 1( '^ 

‘ springboard, the faculty will become aware of the functron ' 

activities i„ meeting student needs. The specific 
will vary from school to school, depending upon su 3 
personnel, and finances of the various schools. 

Utilizing Community Groups , e 

. Frequently a need for guidance is seen by community group 

11 ° recognized by school personnel. Often such a need 
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because of problem children or children with exceptional needs. Never- 
theless, the school is one facet of the total community and for maximum 
educational benefits all facets of the community should be used. For 
example, parent-teacher groups and committees can combine with 
student and faculty groups to study the needs of the students and the 
school. Typical community projects, such as making surveys of the 
community concerning service facilities, recreational outlets, vocational 
opportunities, and related topics, will provide incentives for all con- 
cerned and will foster a guidance point of view. 

The method of using community groups is a two-way process in 
which the community may suggest to the school and in turn the school 
may interpret to the community. The problem of interpreting the school, 
its program, and its needs to the community has received considerable 
attention in the last two decades. The effectiveness of the guidance 
program and the successful initiation of basic services will depend 
largely upon the skill of the educator to interpret effectively to the 
community the necessity of guidance services. TTie techniques used by 
one administrator to interpret the school program to the community 
areas follows (21): 

1. The weekly issue of the local newspaper presented some phase of the 
school activities to the parents. 

2. The American Association of University Women worked with the school 
on some of its yearly projects. 

3. A panel discussion was held before the League of Women Voters in 
which the school program was interpreted. 

4. Staff members were encouraged to speak at meetings of room mothers, 
church, and other similar groups. 

Establishment of Guidance Policies and Objectives 
Frequently an over-enthusiastic individual errs in attempting to set 
up certain guidance objectives and policies before providing the staff 
with actual experience in guidance activities. This superimposed pro- 
gram often results in a cleavage between personnel and instructional 
staff. It would be more desirable to use faculty committees to make 
studies and to explore the availability of present services than to at- 
tempt to initiate immediately any concrete organization. 1 After these 
preliminary steps and with the experiences that the faculty members 

in Chapter* discussion of specific committee organization was presented 
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have had, it is desirable that a guidance committee be appointed. The 
guidance committee should then be charged with formu ating spec 
objectives and policies. A report of the committee act.on would and 
should be presented to the entire faculty for then approval In one 
school system a committee suggested the following s ^ teme " s , 
were approved by the entire faculty {14). It should be kept m mmd 
that this procedure preceded a formal organization of a permanent 
guidance program. 

Our Philosophy of a Guidance Procram 
The guidance program should be fonsidered an organized serv j. JP 
to giveTystematic afd to pupils (of all ages and levels) » « 
meats to educational, vocational, health, moral, soeia , civic, p > 
emotional problems. The guidance program consists of g 

extra-instructional services within die total educational program which ^ assut 
individuals in making wise choices, solving their problems, and unprov g 

A guidance program recognizes that each A 

interests of the individual student. It makes necessary a y ^ t ]ie 

individuals who deviate from the average. A gui P ^ adjust- 

individual student to understand himself and to mo y * - equipment, 

tag. It helps each pupil learn to make the ^ ^/ u Kmate goal of 

It helps each pupil make a realistic choice of a car 

all education is self guidance. , _r education 

. The need for guidance services as a part of the total program of 
is apparent in view of the following basic assumption 5 . 

a. In a democracy each person is of value. 

b. Individuals can think for themselves at all ages. 

c. Self determination is the right of every indivi u 

d. Adjustment is a continuous process. 

Needs for Guidance Services ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Today it is difficult for youth to choose a vocation, ^ p ^ c f our 

succeed in it because of the complex economic an ^ home, and 

Many responsibilities formerly assume y - cty makes of 

industry have been shifted to the schools. Th c CI ” an d more special- 
youth are continually changing. The occupations are .n cn eine- All *be 
M. and economic conditiotL are more and " b being 

^ildren of all of the people are going to school. ^ w colIcgc 

Rinded and varied. Schools whose sole curricu um 
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preparatory courses, even though few graduates ever went to college, are 
attempting to enrich their offerings with a more functional type of education. 

The prospect for an indefinite period of severe military and production 
strain is ahead of us. Developments may require schools to view themselves 
not only as the means of handing down the culture of the race, and supply- 
ing an education adapted to the individual’s needs, but also as a part of the 
planned manpower resources for industrial and military needs. The schools 
may be asked to accomplish this in a shorter period of time. This fact points 
to one of the first new tasks of the school: making an inventory as complete 
and meaningful as it can of every pupil enrolled in it and making every 
pupil aware of his own characteristics. The schools may be given the task 
of recommending those who can profit by college training and those who 
cannot; those who arc to be atomic physicists, doctors, mechanics, nurses, 
teachers and those who are to be immediately added to the labor and 
military forces .... 

The American school is changing to meet these varied challenges. We 
realize that educational objectives must be based on the discovered needs of 
individuals and are not the same for all. Objectives cannot be predetermined 
and superimposed by the school on whole groups of individuals. The school 
must help students understand themselves, work out their problems, and 
achieve reasonable adjustment. Activities devoted to these ends constitute 
a modern program of guidance. 

In order to achieve an educational program built upon these basic assump- 
tions, it is necessary for a school system to have (I) an adequate program 
of guidance services and (2) well-trained personnel. 

The above illustration was not presented as a blueprint that every 
school can adopt, but rather as an example of the results of a construc- 
tive effort by the entire faculty in one school system. The selection of 
a guidance committee results because of previous staff experiences with 
guidance activities and after the establishment of a philosophy and cer- 
tain policies. It might perform the following functions (5): 


1. Initiate an in-service training program of the entire faculty in such 
gui ance techniques as interviewing, understanding the emotional needs 
ot youngsters, proper use of tests, and other similar techniques, 
ssem e resource materials and information for use by faculty advisers, 
as occupational information, cumulative record forms, testing in- 
struments. 


bc^ Jj* / su PP ,CTncntar y resource facilities outside the school that may 
i? ° r . helping individual students, such as welfare agencies, psycho* 
dimes, special facilities for the handicapped. 

Aum tcachcr * with individual problem cases. 
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5. Integrate the guidance program with curriculum planning, extradass 

activities and other school activities. •• 

6. Assist homeroom and activity teachers in developing a group-gmdance 

hSfc principal on practices and facilities needed to implement the 
program effectively. 


Concluding Remarks . 

Many factors may interfere with the development o a P r °S ra ^ 
guidance services. Oiisholm (4) found several major &*» whn± 
prevent the development of a guidance program. m0 ® were 
important factors were the following: (1) teachers g y 
inadequately prepared to provide the type of guidance needed, 
teachers and principals were too busy with tegular duties to 7 
program of guidance, (3) changing personnel interrupted fiance 
functions, and (4) leadership was inadequate for planning earning 

on, and evaluadng a guidance program. These handicaps empha^ 
importance of elective leadership and the P^ion of pract^ex 
peLces prior to the establishing f JTt^chlf -d 

proper leadership, the program cannot b study 

staff gain an understanding of the guidance progra 
and experiences, they will learn the need for such services and be wuU 

ing to cooperate in an effort to learn techniques necessary to pefform 

thf services. An understanding of what const, tut » 
guidance activities follows or complements ® ^ P J discuss 

point of view. The purpose of the following chapters is 
the nature and functions of the various guidance services. 


Summary 

There are two general ways by which a group of 8“ initiate a 
can be initiated. In the first method the gui an P and dir ect 

by the administrator who selects an indivi ua ? n, e guidance 
preconceived and predetermined guidance a b v su per- 


preconceived and predetermineu „ r „,. ure5 bv super- 

L"=TS“ r“ " ' «■" “ 


imposing guidance services on the exi S ^ formaI guidance 
the second method, which the write PP rea ’ Ii2ation 0 f an obvious 
organization comes about as the result « r mmzation teachers 

Z for guidance services. Prior to 

will participate in guidance activities, such ^ rKuIt 0 f these 

drop-outs, assisting with the testing prog 
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experiences teachers will feel the need for organized services which 
will make it possible for the guidance services to be conducted in a 
systematic and efficient manner. 

The development of an efficient guidance program is dependent 
upon the development of a guidance philosophy on the part of all 
the staff. The administrator plays a very important role in stimulating 
an attitude favorable to guidance. Several methods can be used by the 
administrator in arousing the faculty to a realization of the need for 
guidance services, namely, making surveys of student needs, surveys 
of faculty interests in guidance areas, surveys of vocational plans of 
students, surveys of community services, and surveys of guidance 
activities being performed in the school; assisting teachers to get a 
better understanding of student needs; appraising the curriculum to 
determine ways in which it can be used to develop the guidance philoso- 
phy; and using community groups to study needs of students. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Coordination, Assignment, and 
Selection of Guidance Personnel 


Need for Coordination 

ORGANIZATION has but one general purpose: to 
serve the needs of boys and girls in a learning situation. Without 
coordination in an organization, there will be much waste of human 
resources and the results will be duplication of effort, anxiety over 
human relationships, and personal concern over such human values as 
feelings of security, belongingness, recognition, and self-esteem. Unless 
the organization reflects the educational philosophy and point of view 
that human values be respected, there will be little evidence of creative 
ability, initiative, and desirable rapport of the staff. Coordination can 
reduce to a minimum the tensions and frustrations that always develop 
through lack of communication, poor working conditions, and failure 
to recognize competency. Lack of coordination results in an inevitable 
infringement upon individual rights, privileges, and status. The func- 
tions of coordination described in subsequent paragraphs are compar- 
® e in some respects to the functions of organization. Organization, 
owoer, is the arrangement of parts in a certain relationship to each 
er, while coordination is the process which results in those parts 
functioning harmoniously. 

Functions of Coordination 

Tint the organizational parts may be placed in certain relationships 
o ea ot icr, careful placement of personnel is necessary. To this 
120 
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initial placement, however, must be added immedi ately r the - element^ 

coordination to insure harmonious functioning o P • 

tion, like any other ideal, can be only partially achieved, its full attain 

ment will always remain just beyond reach. . ■ , erta in 

Efficient assignment and coordination depends upon following certain 

principles: 

1. Human values must be preserved. 

2. The channels of communication must be open. 

3. Coordination must consider basic interests Ml s P ^ b 

4. Coordination must be guided and supported by a e P 

5. Coordination is facilitated to the degree that the guidance point 

permeates the teaching and specialized services. evaluation and 

6. From the beginning, coordination facd.ta.es plans for evaluauo 

appraisal of staff efficiency. 

1. Human values must be preserved: Efficient 
result in a minimum of tensions and fmstraUons, thus satisfying 
basic human needs as a feeling of security and belonging. ree°gm 
tion of achievement, and an opportunity to exercise creabve ab.Idy 
because of a feeling of independence of oug . Iann i n „ shall 

tions the processes of participation in policy ma ng policies 

be provided to the end that those who are ffdby 
shall have participated in their development. 351 ^ os ; t j on and 

deeper than just providing recognition toug P ;bIe 

carrying out routiue daily tasks. Organization ^ ^ 

to provide praise and recognition for e cient of the organi- 

continuous stimulation of new experience, a 0 f 

2ation should feel that he is making a contribution and is pa 

the team that is helping students to fu ™ open: Since organi- 

2. The channels of communication must be h p P~. mc thod 
zation is essentially an arrangement of h “”“ e r ^, egation 0 f authority 
of improving human relationships throug , „ cls „f co mmunica- 
and the fixing of responsibility, there mus efficient guidance 

tion to permft free exchange of ideas and P la " . *,,^0 

organization can develop only when co j” m “" 1 ' lor an £ administrator, 

counselor and pupil, counselor and teacher, ^ ^ position of a 

and counselor and parents. A counse ° ! P coromu nicate complexly 
disciplinarian can never expect the stu m bitions. Whenever mis* 
such personal feelings as hostility, guilt, or a . ion c f the relation- 
understandings develop among personne , 
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ship and functions of the persons affected usually leads to improved 
appreciation and performance. 

3. Coordination must consider basic interests and staff composition: 
This principle is basic to organization as well as to efficient coordination. 
The guidance program demands a large variety of functions; hence 
talent and skills extending into all of the professions need to be found. 
The variety of interests and abilities within the staff, whether the 
staff be large or small, creates a coordination problem which must be 
considered in the development of an efficient organization. It is neces- 
sary that the guidance staff function as a team to establish interest in 
and concern for a common goal and to coordinate the various efforts 
toward reaching it. The real basis of organization is found in a knowl- 
edge of the problems, interests, and needs of the pupils; therefore, 
the guidance organizational pattern should apply the competencies 
and interests of the staff members to this basis. 

4. Coordination must be guided and supported by a democratic 
philosophy: Harmonious relationship of the "parts of an organization” 
results in a democratic philosophy which permits staff participation in 
policy making, in policy planning, and in general sharing of responsi- 
bility. Coordination should promote efficiency with the least amount of 
expenditure of energy, but what happens in the process is equally as 
important as getting the task accomplished. Long-range accomplishments 
may be endangered if, in the process of immediate accomplishment, 
there is not a measure of growth and development that leaves the staff 
better equipped to attack new problems. Policy formulation is a respon- 
sibility of the entire group. Democratic participation is never present 
under an administrator who lacks confidence in the group's ability 
to determine what is best for it as well as for the children whose 
welfare is charged to the group. 

Authoritarian regimes may look well on paper in the form of charts 
and descriptive devices; but unless the human-relations aspect in the 
orm of democratic participation in policy making is considered, lack 
of understanding and appreciation will frequently lead to poor morale 
and eventual disintegration. 

5. Coordination is facilitated to the degree that the guidance point 
o view permeates the teaching and specialized educational services: 

^sica y, the strength and effectiveness of the school system is deter- 
mme by the quality, attitude, and zeal of the staff. A function of 
coor mation is to provide for growth and development of staff not 
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only in cooperative effort in problem solving but in developing a 
P Josophy of a concept of education for the whole ch.ld and 

respect for individual differences. . fot valuation 

6. From the beginning, coordination faalit P 
and appraisal of staff efficiency: By means of c00 ' dmat '°" f ^ L for 

decision making are clearly understoo . as possible 

ability to contribute is recognized. As many sta and System- 

are involved in setting goals and form ating s y ere j un l cs s 

wide policies. Goals and policies should ““Appraisal. 

they are integrated with plans for a system o responsibility 

Small work Teams, use of committees, decentralization of response ty 
—all require careful coordination. 

Assignment of Staff 

Regardless of how small the school no one p«*>“ fSffltTs 
perform the myriad details of a gui' ^“.E^f^hers of the school 
necessary to avoid the duplication of wor . program and care- 

staff have important responsibilities in the gui delegation of the 

ful attention should be given to the delineation a " dd ^“ r . An 
various guidance functions to be P c ' ( memb( , r included 
efficient guidance organization demon defined, and that 

in it be duly recognized, that his duties be clearly u 
his efforts be closely coordinated and integrate * f personnel 

One of the most perplexing problems in ° 0 f P ' nsi- 

is the simultaneous delegation of authority an n( j the guaran- 

bility. The problem involves the task of with 

tee that the assignment of individua s ccjonment the difficult 

interest and qualification. In a consideration ' ° respo Sbility immediately 
question of administrative versus superns ry and super- 

presents itself. In the small school system, _ on . while in larger 
visory functions may be performed J«P d;T ; s ;* on m a specializa- 
systems, the organization may involve ext operate under the 

tion. To solve this problem many schoo s pre n3ture 0 f the line 
traditional line- and staff-form of organiza , , orate which chooses 

function is that general authority rests v, i ;ntendent who, in 

the board of education. The board em pl 0 yees. The line of 

him, selects principals, teachers, an principal, to 

authority is fl the board to the superintendent, to the P 
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the teacher, and finally to the child. The disadvantages of such a 
militaristic pattern are that communication is difficult, the machinery 
of administration easily predominates over instruction, and coordina- 
tion becomes an arduous task. On the other hand, a line form of 
organization tends to fix responsibility definitely and to provide an 
efficient and reasonably speedy means of accomplishment. It is especially 
effective for routine tasks such as reporting attendance or collecting 
milk funds. 

The nature of the staff function is supervisory and assistant. For 
example, in the line organization a teacher’s concern is that reading be 
taught, while a teacher or specialist performing a staff function is con- 
cerned with how best it can be taught and with evaluating how much 
is learned. Theoretically, staff personnel have no authority. Line per- 
sonnel have authority but only to the extent that is delegated by the 
individual next in the line above. 

Line and staff organization encourages such titles as staff consultants, 
special-subject supervisors, counselors, department heads, and titles 
of numerous other administrative officers. In many schools, line and 
staff theory has throttled flexibility and adaptability because of the 
great emphasis on the efficiency of the mechanical operation of admin- 
istrative structure. In the best of our modem schools, it is difficult to 
separate line and staff because relationships have become integrated 
in the interests of efficiency. Currently, there is real need to develop 
patterns of administration that will provide dynamic leadership neces- 
sary for the greatest growth of teachers and pupils. Certainly the pure 
line and staff organization must be modified or else discarded. Ap- 
preciation of the dignity and worth of every person in his particular 
position will be evident in the good school. Desirable relationships, 
rather than boundary lines of authority will become increasingly 
apparent (3.5). 

Frequently positions are defined in terms of responsibility. Certain 
positions in the guidance program are by their very nature difficult to 
define in terms of responsibility. For example, how can a classroom 
teacher define her task in terms of guidance and differentiate it from 
actual instruction? Definitions of duties spring from the policy govern- 
ing a particular area, e.g., guidance. 

In a preceding paragraph, the writers have indicated their belief 

at policy making should be a democratic process, progressive in its 
nature, and constantly changing as the staff members acquire new 
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insights into the methods by which they may work together. policy 
early remains static. Delegation of guidance “ns to 
sonncl develops only after a clear concept of functn ons to be >erfa rmed 
by specific people has been formed and the guidance funct.onar.es 

"tSSt. ». m—s .*» - — » «* 

cess of coordinating staff activities. 

1. An adequate body of personnel policy. 

2. Personnel services suited to the situation. 

3. Processes of communication and participation adjusted to “ bIem . 

4. Adequate reporting and research to keep die system abreast of Its problem. 

5. Evaluation and appraisal of staff efficiency. 

The limits of autonomy of the various guidance F^otuid shou!d te 
determined democratically. The necessary job analysts, desc P • 
classification resulting from group participation enc0 “ ra ^ fi j 

ment in understanding and, subsequently, group morale^ The: ^ ^ 

assignment should be as feasible as possible, permt in S ua [ s 

the staff to be a leader in his own right and in his own 
should be considered as coequals in terms o t eir re P ocess 0 f 

their importance should be viewed in light of the whole process 
assisting boys and girls in adjusting to life. 

Defining the Functions of the Staff 

Tie Director of Guidance (or Coordinator) 

Much has been said about the *^*£TS* * 
director of the guidance program and regardless 

added here. We may reemphasize the i ea, o ’ ’ g pf0CcSS 

of cooperative planning, policy formation, an era u ' ^ ; s nKes . 
of following through and carrying out .the P L h the director 

uuy. This function lies in the school admini necessary dynamic 

of guidance. The pattern of operation w P “™ unsdors> teachers, and 
leadership to encourage maximum gro^ui , _ n a i 3r ce 

pupiU. Without the proper direction Xion </a 
staff of high competence can not make th 

guidance program, nor to the entire school .^hldevelopment of the 
The director must provide leadership continually to- 

guidance program and must assume responsibility for cont.nu 7 
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proving it. Often the responsibilities of a superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent, or a principal, are delegated to the director and this 
places him in the dual position of administrator and supervisor. Fre- 
quently this creates many problems in the division of his time between 
two functions. To eliminate the frequently over-shadowing function of 
administration, counselors are employed to serve in policy making and 
in planning as they relate to the guidance program and the selection 
of personnel. 

In addition to his general responsibility for the guidance program as 
a part of the total educational program, the director performs the func- 
tions of managing, organizing, and improving guidance services, and 
coordinating school-community guidance resources. More specifically, 
in management he is responsible for arranging schedules and budgets 
and providing materials. In organizing he provides leadership in co- 
operative endeavors and coordinates staff activities by assisting people 
to discover various means of executing their responsibilities. His func- 
tion in improving the guidance program is manifest in the generation 
of leadership in others, in serving as a consultant, in providing ade- 
quate communication, in planning for in-service training, and in pro- 
viding for evaluation of accomplishment. By studying the community 
with the staff, participating in community affairs, fostering lay participa- 
tion in the formulation of policies and program planning, and by 
adapting the guidance program to the community, he performs his func- 
tion as school-community coordinator. 

The Counselor and His Functions 

In many schools the title of counselor carries with it responsibilities 
ranging from guidance coordination and direction to part-time teaching. 
As an administrator, the counselor has the same duties as those 
described in the preceding paragraph. Primarily, his function as coun- 
selor is that of counseling pupils and providing leadership in the 
guidance program. The functions of leadership are inferred in the 
following criteria of effective coordination as listed by Hardee (26) : 

1. Philosophy basic to counseling is analyzed and discussed by those who 
counsel. 

2. Specific functions and responsibilities of the counselor are defined and 
understood by other personnel. 

3. Individuals who counsel are given opportunity to participate in policy 
formation. 
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4. An accounting is made of the resources of counseling and the findings are 

5. ‘ideas among persons responsible for conn- 

, - — "* * 

who counsel. 

teachers. According to Noel (37) teacne 
do certain things: 

1. Dedicate their skills just to those who are ■•proble^^^d'^^"^ 

and profit by wise guidance but, unless cveryt should not spread 

that there are no serious problems, gu, dance duectors shoum P 

themselves thin. . . believe classroom 

2. Talk to us (teachers) about the types gu special training 

teachers can render effectively, the kin t at :c 9 dircctors would 

but which ably assists in getting the jo s a corps of faculty 

reach more students more effccuvely if t y unwilling draftees, 

assistants, those who really want to help, volunteers, no ^ , d „ 

3. Drop in once in a while at the end of the day Aa i” 

for you! Is there a child whose problem we “ S scrvicK . 

That would be a happy reminder of their c P a juvenile authori- 

al. Develop fine relationships with the visiting teachers, the j 

tics, and the concerned pupils. when, perhaps, 

5. Never take from the classrooms children for a |U completed the 

if left alone a week or two, the children would have comp 

alterations. ,• „ fnrs should know that 

6. Have faith in their teachers. The gui ance ^ ^ directors 

they do not need to spare teachers adverse Tcac hcrs can take 

by the student with regard to teaching a 

adverse criticism. . , <- cn r to principals 

7. Avail themselves of the material contained m the reports P 

and school secretaries. 

. pnthnev and Roens (43) 

The counseling activities listed by ^ Y 

specifically directed to counseling functions: 


1. Interpreting test results to students 


and curriculums. 


imcrprcnng icsi icauiia «.« . ro urses an^. 

2. Assisting students in the choice of appropna e • remedial pro 

3. Analyzing reasons for students' failures and suggesrmg 

cedures. . 

4. Stimulating students to put forth maximum 
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5. Providing occupational information and stimulating students to seek further 
information. 

6. Assisting students to find means for financing post-school education 
through work and scholarships. 

7. Advising students concerning vocational placement and techniques of 
securing employment. 

8. Analyzing, and assisting students to analyze, their adjustment problems 
and suggesting remedial procedures. 

9. Assisting students to improve their personal appearance. 

10. Arranging for the correction of physical defects. 


In addition to performing many other activities, a counselor acts as 
a public-relations agent for his school. Frequently, he will visit homes, 
interpret data to parents, and counsel children who are not in school. 
The counselor plans with school personnel to effect an on-going pro- 
gram aimed at understanding children. Such a program may well in- 
clude parents of preschool children as well as those of children in 
attendance. In working with clinics, he provides complete information 
regarding the child in the home and school. 

Not least important of his functions is the work he does with other 
personnel in the study of individual children. He interprets special 
needs and uses illustrative studies to promote total staff understanding 
of special cases. By planning with teachers, administrators, and curricu- 
lum workers, he assists children to adjust to regular or special class- 
rooms. In order to reach every teacher and child, the counselor func- 
tions not only on a corrective basis but also as the key person in 
promoting an overall mental health program. 

It is the counselor’s function to provide leadership in staff develop- 
ment and in the use of an adequate record system. He assists in co- 
ordinating, interpreting, and promoting understanding of children 
through the use of records. He works with other schools on problems 
of record, transfer, interpretation, and placement. 

A counselor will work with groups of pupils as well as counsel 
them individually. He assists teachers to administer and interpret 


group tests and he participates in curriculum evaluation, programming, 
and promoting good group relations. 

The counselor assists pupils in making choices of educational insti- 
tutions for further training, and he provides occupational information as 
well as counsel concerning vocational placement and techniques of 
securing employment. 
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Included in the large scope of a counselors functions is the en- 
couragement and use of general research. Research is necess ry 
the evaluation of the guidance program so that mtprovemente may be 
undertaken in both the curriculum and the gu.dance progmn. Su “ 
research should involve follow-up studies of both 
graduates to provide students with information helpful in solving their 
present problems or in planning for their future. 

Currently there is general confusion as to counsdmg ^ 

what a counselor should do. Certainly it is an error to suppo * ** 
first step in organiaing a guidance program is the employm^ of^a 
counselor. Staff readiness for this step must always be dt^op 
appraised first. The counselor who is frequently a part-^ teacher 
must always be given adequate time for clerk> attendance 

seling. Certainly he should never beco extracurricular 

officer, health officer, disciplinarian, or supervisor 
activities. 

The Guidance Functions of the Classroom Teacher 

To a degree teachers are continuously P crfor, “. ng ^“ C e e te ™nj^e S s 
Unless the teacher has received special training in guidance 
and unless there is at least some semblance o some- 

program, much of teacher guidance is entirely incidental and som 

what ineffective. . the classroom 

Ideally, there must be close possib le reciprocal 

teacher and the guidance program beca 0 £ P her daily contact 

advantages. The teacher, for example, because °l^ oa J dc under 
■with the pupil can provide data from ai y ° se ^ form 0 f anec* 
a great variety of conditions. This data repor j ucts 0 f pupil's 

dotes, summaries of pupil or parent interviews, or p odurt « P 

work can make a valuable contribution to e S 0 ' j, cr w ith valu- 
The guidance program, in turn, ran ' P r °"J blems 0 f maladjust- 
able information and provide services (o P . yp 0 f the 

ment which are beyond the diagnostic an * director facilitates 
teacher. A central agency with a counselor avail- 

rcferral procedures as well as the discovery of new 

able to the school. „ the classroom can be 

Under the direction of the classroom ’ teac her-pupil planning 

a center of significant group guidance. P d; difficulties, 

Of goals, group tests to evaluate progress or to diag 
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group study of occupations, group discussion of student government, 
and a study of group processes including human relations can ail be 
handled by guidance-minded teachers. 

The specific functions of the classroom teacher include the following: 

1. To develop a better understanding of children: The Commission on 
Teacher Education (12) has described a teacher who understands 
children, thus: 

a. We believe, in the first place, that a teacher who understands children 
thinks of behavior as being caused. 

b. A second characteristic of a teacher who understands children is the 
disposition to accept all children emotionally, and to reject no child 
as hopeless or unworthy. 

c. Our third point is that a teacher who understands children invariably 
recognizes that each child is unique. 

d. We believe, in the fourth place, that the various sciences concerned 
with human growth and behavior have demonstrated that young people, 
during the several phases of their development, face a series of common 
“developmental tasks." Understanding teachers know that these tasks: 
appear in sequence and time in relation to physical, social, and mental 
maturity; cause complications to arise because of different character- 
istics and background; and are mastered easier with assistance. 

e. A fifth characteristic of an understanding teacher is a knowledge of 
the more important scientific facts that describe and explain the forces 
that regulate human growth, development, motivation, learning, and 
behavior. 

f. Finally, we believe that the understanding teacher habitually uses 
scientific methods in making judgments about any particular boy or 
girL 

To understand the child it will be necessary for the teacher to collect 
many data from cumulative records and in turn make contributions 
to these records. Data are necessary about scholastic ability, past achieve- 
ment, aptitudes and disabilities, interests, personality adjustments, 
health, and family background (22) . 

2. To provide an emotional atmosphere that will be conducive to good 
personality development: The functions specifically described by 
yers (36) are appropriate in amplifying this function: 

** a S°°d emotional classroom climate so that young people will 
ce free to express themselves and put forth their best efforts as 
individuals and in groups. 
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b. Realize the importance of their own personalities in determining the 

emotional tone of their classroom. 

c. Recognize that all guidance does not have to be formal- 

d. Understand the importance of knowtng them pupils, them backgroun 

personalities, aspirations. deviations from acceptable 

e. Realize that all behav.or is caused, and *atdeviatK s 

behavior are due to factors that stem ’ 

f. Za putdng too great a premium on —ting f 

nize that the shy student who “causes no trouble may be ezpenen g 

serious emotional conflicts. , . and those 

g. Learn to distinguish between “normal" misbehavior cases ana 

that are chronic. , Stu dents is not 

h. Recognize that disorderly behavior on th p 

necessarily a reflection on their teaching. ,„ CCKS or demon- 

i. Notify the parents of pupils who have achieved success 

strated good citizenship. relationships, to meet the 

j. Use the curriculum content, materials, and r P 

students can be observed and steps taken p 

-Endtrio become well acquainted 

n. R^lif ^ 

service can be rendered to young people. well-rounded 

o. Never lose sight of the fact that it is important o 

lives. , „„ n e VCr tell where their 

p. Take comfort in the thought that teachers 

influences stop. education and for the de- 

q. Show more concern for the intangi es 

velopment of spiritual values. American democracy, 

r. Transmit to young people an enduring failh m Amen 

.l:.l are beyond bis scope 

3. Screening and *ref erring problem cases _ <tratecic position to 

o/ uJng ant Lferience: The ^zonality 

detect emerging maladjustments and, proper place, 

disturbance are noted, referral “ %££**«* 

4. Conducting bis class in a democratic f a bilities: The 

for each pupil according to his interests, ne » maladjustment 
achievement of this function does mu P 
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occurring because of frustration, lack of motivation, misunderstand* 
ing, and undesirable human relationships. Security, for example, is 
threatened if the pupil encounters isolation and rejection by his 
classmates, criticism by his teacher, and failure through imposition of 
tasks beyond his capacity. 

5. Providing occupational information: In addition to points discusse 
in a preceding paragraph it is a responsibility of the teacher to 
cooperate with counselors; to stress the occupational value of subjects 
taught; to emphasize the traits of character and personality necessary 
to become a successful worker ; to assist pupils in evaluating outcomes, 
other than salary; to assist the counselor in planning occupational 
trips; and to assist in preparing assembly programs dealing with 
vocational guidance. 

6. To provide individual counseling on a level appropriate to the 
teacher’s training: The teacher should realize his limitations in 
counseling techniques and not exceed his area of competency. As 
Frazier (20) points out: (a) Teachers must understand the nature 
of the counseling process, the relationship between counselor and 
student, and the relationship in which a counselor stands to the 
teacher, and how they are interwoven; (b) teachers must not only 
understand the counseling process but they must also work together 
closely at all times, and (c) the counselor must assist the teacher 
to make use of the opportunities of therapy that lie in the class- 
room. 

The Guidance Function of the Librarian 

The dissemination of occupational information as a function of the 
counselor, classroom teacher, class advisor, in fact, of the guidance 
program cannot be adequately performed without the cooperation of 
the librarian. To develop student awareness of guidance, many librarians 
have established guidance libraries, browsing tables, and special reading 
rooms devoted to stimulating information. Cooperation with adminis- 
trators, counselors, and - teachers in making the library useful to pupils 
and staff members is a primary function of the librarian. 

"Hie librarian should familiarize himself with the services of the 
guidance program, secure and file unbound occupational and educa- 
tional information, acquaint the staff with new guidance materials 
reaching the library, and make the library a laboratory for pupils 
seeking guidance materials. 
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As a service to teachers the librarian should ^ ‘ 
of boohs and other materials of 

of such materials is Reading Ladders for Human Ketano , P 
by the American Council on Education (2) . 

The Guidance Functions of Health Personnel 

The health personnel are usua^a^idered *peaahsb 

having such titles as physician, P^ !a “‘ st> d u ^ndren should be 
Annual or periodic physical examinations of aU ebUd^ ^ ^ ^ 

made under the direction of the P ph ical he nlth of the child, 
sultant for all problems pertaining P ^ the school teacher 

When emotional difficulties are o P ^ should be 

or counselor are unable to c0 P e temSj a psychiatrist is a 

available to assist m the work. g J psychiatrist’s help 

member of the guidance staff; in small systems P y 

must be sought from the community. competent dentist 

Every school should maintain a relationship wrth a cnmp ren ^ ^ 

who makes periodical dental examina 1 

larger systems, dental treatment may e efficiently described 

The functions of the school nurse 
by Erickson and Happ (2d) : 

_ each pupil ta school work by one 

1. To determine the physical fitness of 

or more physical examinations. ffie light of his physical 

2. To recommend changes in die pupd s pr°S raro _ 

condition. rfical md denial services to the attention o 

3. To bring pupils who need m 


the school doctor or dentist. t0 ^e attention ul * 

4. To bring the physical defects of * whe ther remedial measures 


, the attention of parents and 


to follow up 
have been taken. 


recommendations to determine 


the nursing profession for a 


nave oeen taKcn. in tn 

5. To provide excellent tryout c ^’ , jicrc. 

large number of girls who are empfoyed 

Guidance Functions of the School J ^ s ^ cc ; 3 |; s [ 5j w hose services 
A guidance program should P™" ' g^y not only contribute 

should be so organized and 3 ™ t3nt iy strengthen all other mem- 
directly to the program but a s The background and training 

bets of the staff in guidance towar d th= "atyptar child; 

of the psychologist is o ten 
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while the counselor’s orientation is toward the "normal" individual. 
Psychological assistance is needed to identify atypical behavior and 
provide assistance in corrective procedures for pupils having difficulty 
in reading, arithmetic, and speech. Functions of school psychologists 
include the following: 

1. Administer or direct group and individual tests and assist in the inter- 
pretation of test results. 

2. Diagnosis and treatment of inferior and superior children. 

3. Analysis, treatment, or referral of problem cases. 

4. Conduct research projects. 

5. Counsel and otherwise assist disturbed or physically and mentally handi- 
capped children. 

Guidance Functions of Other Specialists 

The variation of personnel within each school system and com- 
munity makes it awkward to include a discussion of each of the 
numerous additional specialists who may function within a guidance 
program. The visiting teacher, the social worker, the speech correc- 
tionist, and the reading specialist, all have significant functions and 
share common goals of assistance. These specialists all have the prin- 
cipal functions of discovering limitations of pupils and assisting them 
in making adequate adjustments. They should cooperate with the coun- 
selor, assist teachers, and work with parents and the various com- 
munity agencies to promote the general welfare of the student. 

The Selection of Guidance Personnel 

As a guide to the selection of personnel it is helpful to clarify the 
objectives of the guidance program and analyze as nearly as possible 
the specific functions of the staff. Capable and qualified personnel 
should be selected according to the required functions and be awarded 
compensation commensurate with duties and qualifications. A guidance 
program can be built by determining the duties, ascertaining needed 
competencies, and adopting criteria of formal training and practical 
experience. 

Consideration of competencies of guidance workers may be ap- 
proached in two ways; first, a consideration of competencies of the 
general guidance worker and second, the competencies of specific work- 
ers such as the counselor or school psychologist. Obviously, either ap- 
proach would lead to a repetition of some of the functions discussed in 
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preceding paragraphs mxrall 

^aHfielhons “/"guidance workers and give nrtiras per- 

il there are definite levels of competen ? accord,ng to fun^ons per 

formed. We shall use the approach in th.s d "" ‘f™”® 
the competencies of a guidance worker, recognizing that no one J*«°n 
is likely to possess them all. The qualifications of the counselor wrll 

then be given in more detail. that ^ efficient guid- 

A survey of the various funct10 ^ f a the area s of counseling, 
ance worker should possess com P£“ and administrative rela- 

student analysis, occupational inform , 
tionships. 

Competencies in Counseling 

,• miidance worker must possess 

To be competent in counseling, P ils w ho need assistance, 
skill in human relationships, in ide y fn using schooI 

in techniques for interpreting data, 1 research and profes- 

and community resources, in keeping 
sional developments. 

Competencies in Student Analysis . . , 

, it u nrofident in the use of various tcch- 
A guidance worker should dc p recor ding and maintain- 

niques to gain information about P ’ $ of buman growth and 
ing data, and in organizing a a . 

development including cultural enviro 

Competencies in m Rowing where occupa- 

A guidance worker should ^ 0 ccu p at ional information is defined 
tional information may be foun ^ in terpretation of data pertinent to 
as accurate, current analysis an preparation, placement, and ad- 
the process of occupational s ’ mu5t ^ a b!e t0 use the symbols 

justment (45). The competen ;nfornl ation at the local, state, or 
of classification and to use . cd 0 f the socioeconomic and legal 
/ends and requiiemcnU. 

Competencies in are desirable for any glance 

Competencies of hun “" , relat ed to administrative reU, ionsh ; pS . 
worker and these are following: 

Required competencies include the 1 
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1. An understanding of and the ability to instill the philosophy and objec- 
tives of guidance in all staff members. _ 

2. Skill in relating objectives of the guidance program to total educational 

objectives. # . . 

3. Skill in applying guidance resources to administrative and instructional 
problems. 

4. Ability to identify and use data to develop or change the curriculum. 

5. Ability to maintain good school-community relationships. 

The Competencies of a School Counselor 1 

The personal characteristics of a successful counselor have been 
summarized by Jones (29) after he had analyzed the findings of 
five different studies. The following traits are those agreed upon by 
three out of the five studies: sincerity, personality, good character and 
wholesome philosophy, health, emotional stability, approachability, 
friendliness, ability to get along with people, sympathetic under- 
standing of youth, intelligence, social culture, broad knowledge and 
interest, leadership, professional attitude, interest in guidance, and 
understanding of classroom workings and socioeconomic conditions. 

In selecting a person possessing the above characteristics many in- 
dices should be used. Scholastic aptitude supported by the academic 
achievement of the individual is a principal factor. College courses and 
grades along with various psychometric tests can be very helpful in 
making choices of new personnel. Ratings by fellow workers and par- 
ticipation in groups and activities are useful indices. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that the professional guidance 
worker will have had successful teaching experience of from one to 
three years. Furthermore, it is desirable that he have had work ex- 
perience other than in education. 

Counselor preparation and training requirements should be in the 
core fields of philosophy and principles of guidance and counseling: 
growth and development of the individual, techniques of studying the 
individual, techniques of collecting and using occupational and educa- 
tional information, techniques of counseling, administrative and com- 
munity relationships, and supervised experience in personnel ser- 
vice (33). 

Although authorities in the guidance field recognize the value of 
establishing certification requirements for the professional worker, 

1 Additional information concerning the qualifications and training of the 
counselor will be found in Chapter 10. 
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the goal of introducing such requirements in all states has not been 
achieved. Over two-thirds of the states, however, do describe lequir 
ments for counselors and over one-half of Ure states specify a certain 
number of credit hours in guidance for certification. 

Procedure of Selection 

The locating, selection, and employment of <*ndidata is 
sibility of local administration. The usual procedures g 

didates are listed below: 

1. Use of teacher-placement bureaus. 

2. Direct application by candidates. . . 

3. Use of solicitation at conventions and similar ga enngs. 

4. Cooperation between school systems. 

5. Public announcements of position to be filled. 

6. Obtaining names through members of the st 

7. Direct recruitment on college campuses. 

8. Lists from county superintendent’s office. 

With an increasing frequenq'. committees of^staff member: 

the administrators in selecting guidance worke . ^ .1 „ row th 

not only in better qualified personnel but also in professional gro 

of the participating staff. 

The In-Service Training of Guidance Personnel 

The Importance of In-Service Training ^ 

Regardless of formal academic training and /^f^fthin' the school 
the job, new developments in research or pro e development 

make it necessary to organize a program o s y jnuous in-service 
and growth of the staff. A well-balanced essential part of 

training for upgrading all guidance personne is 0 „ ram is the 

a guidance program. Essential to the success for guidance 

development of a common feeling of need an . intelligent and 
serviced and the translation of this awareness into mtelhg 

effective action. , . , prv ice training 

A program for improvement of personnel throug 
should be within the following boundaries ( / 

1- The program should start with the problems which .he faculty rounder, 
important. 
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2. The program should begin at a point consistent with the faculty’s present 
degree of guidance training. 

3. The program should be planned in consultation with the faculty members 
who are to participate in it. 

4. The program should attempt to reveal desirable practices and activities 
now being carried on in the school. 

5. The program should attempt to discover and build on the interests of 
teachers. 

6. The principal should arrange the in-service training program so that a 
reasonable part of it can be held during the school day. 

7. The principal should show an interest in the program and participate 
in it to the fullest extent that his other duties will permit. 

8. The program should permit theory and practice to be carried on at the 
same time. 

9. The program should parallel, insofar as possible, the daily duties of the 
staff. 

10. The program should provide for the continuous professional growth 
of teachers. 

11. The program should include special training activities for the counselors. 

12. The administration should assume the major responsibilities for organ- 
izing and carrying on the in-service program. 

The usual methods of in-service training may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Formal courses — which may include extension classes on school time, 
evening classes, summer courses, workshops, seminars, or supervised 
practice. 

2. Workshops— which may meet for one or two days, for a week, or several 
hours each week. Usually the purpose of a workshop is to develop specific 
competencies or to provide an opportunity for a group to work together 
on a specific project such as developing plans and materials for local use. 

3. Conferences these may include a short conference on a specific problem, 
a conference series planned to cover a specific guidance activity, or a con- 
ference on related areas such as curriculum planning. 

• O servation through field trips and observing successful programs in 
action. 

5. Demonstrations— usually involving a visit by a qualified counselor to the 
sc oo , utilizing local records, information, materials, and local pupils, 
^nsututes, faculty meetings, and study groups — these provide opportunities 
o iscuss different topics and use various resources for training joint 

teacher-parent-counselor study groups. 

Supervisory contacts— every available opportunity for utilizing the services 
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of state guidance personnel and counselor-trainers inpromoting and 
developing in-service education programs should be rience 

8. Supervised practice in guidance— this gives P ara ''P situations will also 
in guidance activities. Work experience in nonacademic 
provide valuable experience. 

Obviously, space does not permit us to discuss each of th “' 
in detail; Lrefore we shall select but two or three as dlustrattons 

° f ^^r toi nin g is conducted under Ore 

committee on professional growth.- Plans for P S 

meet the interests of all the personnel in intUvrdnd ^oo’s^a 

city-wide basis, a school-building basis, or for e in f ot 

Duties of such a committee might well include recommendahons t 

budget, scholarships, travel, and ^ 

mittee may provide the necessary continuous evaluation 

or for the development of new projects. P structU re. Committee 

of progress should be included in the mi 1 faculty who 

membership should be representative of all e emen Teachers 

Will delegate the study of specific problems o work « 

learn best in an atmosphere of solving problems of direct 
them. 

The Workshop serv i ce 

Although the workshop^ has been T '|[ S^onhe many types 
training technique, its description is diffi centered around a 

and Radrallv. the workshop ; n ^ r . 


ning technique, its description is centered around a 

and varieties possible. Basically, the wor 'S p ^ people inter- 
group-selected practical and functional pro em- ^ - s access 

ested in the problem have come t0 6 e * eI ,T _T or king conditions are 
to resource material and resource people. program are co- 

informal and suitable, and plans for con uc ^ in S ^ ^ atmosphere 
operatively made. At the workshop there s ou a mong 

conducive to friendly conversations and cor i a plan of 

members. A guidance specialist should be aval > the inter- 
evaluation r J — ■*— 1 * * r — 1 «*v*lnafive questions ■ , — 


‘Mvmuers. A guidance specialist should be aval > the inter- 

evaluation adopted. Typical evaluative questions ^ ^ a ^ginning 
ests and concerns of teachers and admimstra o c f the partici- 
pant? Were the particular interests and poten ^ 0fgan!z jtbn 

5 An example of such a committee isjep 0 ^ !" intfon^DeUware, February, 
Functions, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilrnmp 

19 *2, p. 12. 
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pants recognized and incorporated into the services? Were plans made 
for future growth and development of the participants? 

Typical workshop problems include (1) building a guidance library; 

(2) learning the proper techniques for a parent-teacher conference; 

(3) relating guidance to clinics, welfare agencies, local employment 
offices, industries, and institutions of higher learning. 


The Survey 

The survey can conveniently be used as an evaluation procedure, as 
a technique for discovering needs and interests of staff, pupils, or 
parents; or as a public-relations medium. Instruments such as e 
Mooney Problem Check List or the Science Research Associates You 
Inventory are useful to survey the entire student body for determining 
personal problems. The social adjustment of students may also 
studied by use of sociometric data. A parent-opinion and -interest 
survey can be used to obtain reactions from parents and other citizens 
about student needs in the community or the degree of the schoo s 
success in meeting these needs. When staff, students, and parents 
participate in a survey, a vital interest in the entire guidance program 
is generated. 


Supervisory Contacts 

Contacts from state departments or from local school units encourage 
teacher participation in solving problems of the modem curriculum, 
in establishing curricular patterns, in observation and study of guidance 
in various school systems, or in cooperative improvement of school- 
community relations. Throughout the process of school-community 
action, as well as any other in-service project, runs the thread of super- 
visory leadership and direction. A demonstration by a qualified super- 
visor or counselor can do much to arouse interest in such topics as 
using local records, teacher-collected data, and printed guidance mate- 
rials. Supervised practice in guidance activities is an excellent stimulant 
to improvement 


Summary 

Discussions in this chapter have emphasized the importance of co- 
ordination, assignment, selection of personnel, and the improvement 
of staff competence in the guidance program. Although we have 
emphasized staff participation, we have recognized the necessity of 
administrative leadership to exercise influence in coordinating human 
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resources without duplication, to respect human values t :o keep o^n 

the channels of communication, to permeate the s a wi 

point of view, and to evaluate achievement. , ij em . 

The principles of efficient assignment and 
body the characteristics of preserving human va , n( j t g 

the channels of communication, of considering bas.c m^rests ^staS 
composition, of democratic participation, 

point of view by the entire staff, and of continuous ; n the guid- 

AU members of the staff have important responsibd “Z f ent . 
ance program; hence careful consideration must ® f responsibility. 
Assignment requires a definition of positions in er ndes The 

a clear statement of functions, and a cons, eratmn °^P { g{ policy , 

process of coordination demands, ^nrecses of communi- 

(2) service adaptable to the school system, O P ^ ^ ing an d 

cation and participation adjusted to need, ( ) ^ 

research and (5) evaluation and appraisal o e £ unct i on s of 

Attempts were “made in this chapter librarian, health 

the guidance director, the counselor, the e ■ ^ topic 0 f 

personnel, the school psychologist, and o er sp ^ necessary 

the selection of guidance personnel was discusse competencies in 

competencies in general of a guidance wor 'er a 

detail of a counselor. nersonnel was included 

The continuous in-service improvement I d)aoics 3te 0 f little 
in this chapter to emphasize that administra ve aQ( j evaluation 

value unless a continuous plan of orientation, a experience, new 
is adopted. Regardless of formal training an P ra ^ e ma ^ e j t necessary 
developments in research and new ideas in er ^ merouS techniques of 
to organize an in-service program. From 6 ” jgg authors selected 
initiating and executing plans for such a progr > an( j supervisory 
for illustrative purposes the workshop, e 
contact. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Administration of the Individual 
Inventory Service 


Types of Information Desired 
IF ASSISTANCE is going to be given ^f’ym'wiU te 
the process of his development, much in orma 1 f or use in 

necessary. Teachers need information about 

selecting desirable educational eX ^"“^J^ ati on planning the 
and development. Administrators need - n dividual differences, 

educational program to meet student “ 5 t0 assist j n solving 

Guidance workers need information abou vocational choices, 

their problems and in making their educationa without an 

In fact, "to attempt to guide the developmen ^ of his experi- 

intimate knowledge of his background an 

ences is to attempt the impossible 1 ' (41)- tfae stu dent's past 

It is desirable to know as much as possi e ® ^ we j[ as the expe- 

experience, his present status, and his future pa ^ lenow every- 

rience and plans of his family. Since it is impo ^ w jjat types of 
thing about the individual, the question^ arises ^ ^ student life 


rience and plans of his family. Since it is impo ^ w jjat types of 
thing about the individual, the question arises ^ ^ student life 
specific information should be sought. erta * , , , gathered about 
should be explored and certain information s 

each student (62: 120-122). 

Gen "‘ J x information about 

Data should be collected pertaining to per homc address, 

the student. Such data should include name, m 
l45 
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sex, birthplace, and date of birth. Information about the students 
brothers and sisters and their respective ages should be collected to 
provide a better picture of family life. To complete the personal infor- 
mation, the names of parents or guardians, their birthplaces, national 
descent, marital and educational status, and religious affiliation should 
be noted. When the above items are recorded for each student, a basis 
for effective guidance work is formed; without such data, haphazard 
assistance will result. 

Health 

The importance of physical and mental health can hardly be over- 
emphasized; it forms the basis of all constructive guidance information. 
Health items pertaining to vision, hearing, speech, neurotic and psy- 
chotic symptoms are very valuable in counseling. In addition to these 
items information concerning illness, disease, accidents, and handicaps 
are important in studying the whole child. It would be highly desirable 
to have cumulative information concerning health attitudes of both 
the student and the family. Such data frequently give valuable dues 
to adjustment problems. 

Achievement 

It is scarcely conceivable that effective guidance can be accomplished 
without knowledge of the achievement of the student. Achievement 
records should reflect all aspects of development in the past as well as 
in the present. The common practice of considering academic achieve- 
ment alone must be replaced by the more modern practice of consider- 
ing the entire growth pattern; that is, achievement in such areas as 
sorial adjustment, language usage, muscular coordination, and so on. 
Before growth can be checked in all areas, numerous sources of data 
will have to be found, analyzed, and interpreted. An understanding of 
achievement requires information concerning names and types of 
schools attended and a complete record of the subjects studied by the 
pupils. 

Aptitudes 

One of the aims of guidance is to assist the student to make a proper 
choice of vocation and to work to capacity. Information is needed, there- 
fore, to determine the capacity of the individual and his potentiality in 
various areas of work. In addition to mental ability for school work. 
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«. 1 . «-»- 

scientific aptitudes. Such data prov.de a basis for ass sung 
to select various academic as well as vocational subjects. 

Personal Adjustment . . . , 

Since the social and emotional growth “^^“^oUonal rela- 
mation concerning the student s socia , pe > d ts s h 0 uld be 
tionships with teachers, friends, parents, and schoo , 

systematically gathered and recorded. art j“P , stuI jent govem- 
activities as clubs, athletics, drama, debating, > additiona l in- 
ment should be noted. Out-of-school activi ies ^ SCO ut activities, 
dices of adjustment. Participation in teen c “>7 participation, 
and church activities are suggestive areas attitude toward 

Frequently the student's use of his .'^"j^^une his self-adjustment, 
school and community activities help t or0 vide a knowledge 

A continuous gathering of such information wi emotional 

of the significant tendencies of students toward social 
growth. 

Interests . . « s p r0 vided. 

If interests coincide with abilities and proper m ^ growth will 
we can justifiably assume that maximum P to t h e student can 

occur. As a result of maximum progress an Areas that should 

gain much happiness and satisfaction from ,s _ . ts m ight include 

be explored and gathered for determination o stated interests, 

educational and vocational plans, avocationa i rse program of 

changes in interests and hobbies, and the tentative co 
the student. 


Plans for the Future stude nfs ^als, plans. 

For effective guidance, data mdicati g , i e( jg e of such goals, 
0r objectives are highly important. Without a ' - n developing 

immji.i j c... to assist tne s for 


*“*r . • *. student m * , 

mediate and future, it is difficult to as _ su ch plans foe 

t*direction toward his goals. It is r f co ^*.i . but the teacher an 
“mentary school pupils may be very an g ’ would be a p* 
^nselor can help the student in selecting g . nd> an d level of 
r opriate for his particular interests, a 1 ttieS ’ , ^ and full-time) 

; piration. A knowledge of work expert enc ^ understanding ° 

a d of family pressures would contribute o 

* s goals. 
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Family Background 

A vital aid in the accurate understanding and the effective guidance 
of the pupil is a knowledge of his economic status, his cultural environ 
ment, his relationship to parents and to siblings, and his home atmos- 
phere. It is also helpful to have information regarding the type of 
community in which the home is located, the availability of books and 
magazines for home reading, and the language spoken in the home. 

Techniques Used in Obtaining Data 
Standardized Tests 

In studying the individual, many different types of tools and tech- 
niques are used. One of these tools is the standardized test. Among 
the many reasons for using standardized tests are the following (43) *• 

1. The outstanding argument for the use of standardized tests is their 
impartial, objective method. 

2. The saving of time which can be accomplished by the use of tests as 
opposed to actual tryout procedures is so obvious as to need no defense. 

3. Tests secure information in a form which has approximately the same 
meaning for all persons trained in their use. 

4. Through tests it is possible to reach some facts indirccdy, especially facts 
in the area of personality problems. 

5. A school-wide testing program supplements the subjective observations of 
teachers so that no child needing special attention will be overlooked. 

These reasons amply justify the need for objective measuring methods 
in the guidance program. The ultimate value of tests, of course, will 
depend upon the me of test results. It is not within the province of 
this book to elaborate on the procedures of testing; however, the 
reader may find at the end of the chapter selective references that will 
be helpful as sources of additional information on the subject. 

Although the values of tests are unquestioned, a note should be 
made concerning their limitations. Most of these limitations revolve 
around the overuse and misuse of tests; tests are not a panacea for 
all of the problems of the student, administrator, teacher, or counselor. 
They have definite limitations in sampling, validity, reliability, and 
usability. They should not be the sole method for determining the 
growth and status of the individual, for other techniques provide 
valuable information. Tests should not be used for determining the 
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effectiveness of teaching only; a teacher should not be judged on the 
basis of her students’ standardized test scores. When a proper per- 
spective is placed on the role of standardized tests in a guidance pro- 
gram, maximum value will result. Watters (60 .*21-24) has sum- 
marized the limitations and major errors in the use of tests as follows: 

1. Tests are not refined tools that give exact measurement. 

2. Tests do not provide comprehensive measurement. 

3. The test yields a score, the numerical indication of the student’s per- 
formance; but it does not show why he made the score. 

4. The test may show what a student can do in a test situation; but it does 
not show what he will do under other conditions, especially in complex 
educational and vocational situations. 

5. Tests give evidence regarding what a student can do, but they cannot 
make dcscisions for him. 

6. Test users often fail to choose measurements in keeping with the specific 
purposes to be served. 

7. Tests are sometimes used for purposes for which they were not intended. 

8. Over enthusiastic support of tests leads to failure in recognizing the 
imperfections of tests. 

9. One should not over generalize from group tendencies. 

10. Tests should not be made an instructional goal. 

11. There are many desirable outcomes of instruction that cannot be measured 
objectively. 

12. Frequently data that cannot be obtained or easily obtained through tests 
are neglected. 

13. The testing program is only a part of the guidance program, not all of it. 

There are many different kinds of tests from which the guidance 
worker can choose. His choice will depend upon such factors as the 
objectives of the school and upon the validity, reliability, and usability 
of the tests. The commonly used tests and the names and addresses of 
their publishers and distributors are noted on the following pages. 1 

SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 

These tests have various titles: intelligence, scholastic aptitude, 
mental ability, mental tests, or psychological examinations. The test 
scores may be expressed in terms of a single intelligence factor or, if 
the test is a multifactor test, a score may be given for each factor. The 
1 The authors are indebted to the source Guidance Service Handbook for 
South Dakota High Schools, prepared under the direction of W. Marvin Kemp 
and written by Dona Brown for a compilation of the various types of tests and 
test sources. 
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htter test is based on the assumption that intelligence is not one 
aptitude or ability but a group of aptitudes. Most authorities agree 
that the multifactor test is more helpful than most other tests in 
co uns eling but that considerable resea r ch is desirable on the develop- 
ment of such tests. 

1. American Council on Educational Psychological E x a min ations. Tests: 
Arithmetic, completion, figure analogies, same-opposite, number senes 
and verbal analogies. Quantitative, linguistic, and gross scores arc pro- 
vided (14). z 

2. Henmon-Nclson Tests of Mental Ability (29). 

3. Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests (37). 

4. New California Short-Form Tests of Mental Maturity. Tests: Spatial 
relationships, logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, verbal concepts and 
total mental factors. This last test is presented in both verbal and non- 
language to obtain separate evaluations of mental processes with and 
without language symbols (22). 

5. Ohio State University Psychological Test. Tests: Scholastic aptitude and 

subscore for reading ability (36) (48). 

6. Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of Mental Ability (63). 

7. S.R.A. — Primary Mental Abilities. Tests: Number, verbal meanings, space, 
word-fluency, and reasoning (48). 

8. Tcrman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability. Tests: Information, synonyms, 
logical selection, classification, analogies, opposites, best answers (63). 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


These tests are useful in the evaluation of pupil growth and de- 
velopment toward instructional objectives. In instances where the test 
is designed to identify pupils who have not mastered specific skills 
basic to school progress, they are known as diagnostic tests. 

These tests can give the teacher and counselor a graphic picture of 
pupil achievement They help in making vocational and educational 
plans, they assist in case studies, and they show where remedial in- 
struction is needed. They can be used to show the student where he 
is strong and where he is weak. The teacher finds them valuable in 


the classroom when she uses them to improve instruction, adapt in- 
struction to individual pupils, discover particular difficulties, evaluate 
pupil s progress, and predict further scholastic achievement Before 
ordering achievement tests, the counselor should check the publisher's 

the parentheses refers to the publishing company from 
» ch the test can be purchased. The name and address of the publishing com- 
pany wul be found in the bibliography at the end of the chapter. 
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manual or The Fourth Mental Measurement Yearbook to get a de- 
scription of the tests, time limits, and areas measured. 

1. California Achievement Test Battery (12). 

2. Cooperative General Achievement Tests (14). 

3. Coordinated Scales of Attainment (20). 

4. Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (29). 

5. Iowa Tests of Educational Development (48). 

6. Metropolitan Achievement Tests. (63). 

7. Stanford Achievement Tests (63). 

READING TESTS 

The ability to read correctly and intelligently is of such importance 
to progress in schools that all teachers and counselors should vitally 
concern themselves with the reading status of each pupil. Purpose: 
To assist teachers in determining reading ability and to detect pupils 
with reading problems. 

Here are some of the reading tests available for elementary and high 
school use: 

1. California Reading Test (12). 

2. Cooperative Reading Comprehension Test (14). 

3. Gates Reading Readiness Tests (10). 

4. Iowa Silent Reading Tests (29). 

5. Lee-CIark Reading Readiness Tests (12). 

6. Metropolitan Readiness Tests (63). 

7. Nelson-Denny Reading Tests (29). 

8. S. R. A. Reading Record (48). 

9. Survey Section of Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests (48). 

10. Traxler High School Reading Tests (39). 

INTEREST INVENTORIES 

Interest inventories are most helpful in confirming nonstandard ized 
evidence relating to pupil interests. They help the individual to 
identify those areas of study or work which will be personally satisfy- 
ing to him. 

These inventories are great time savers. They are used for occu- 
pational planning and for motivating the class work. They are often 
misunderstood. Pupils often think their pattern of interest or interest 
inventory is fixed and lasting. This may or may not be true. Students 
also often fail to differentiate between aptitude and interest. Interest in- 
ventories now being used in our schools are: 
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1. Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory (38). 

2- Clceton Vocational Inventory (35). 

3. Ruder Preference Record-Vocational Form CH. Test: Outdoor, mechanical, 
computational, scientific, artistic, persuasive, literary, musical, social service, 
clerical (45). 

4. Lee-Thorpe Occupational Inventory. Tests: Personal-social, natural, mechan- 
ical, business, arts, science (12). 

5. Strong Vocational Interest Blank — Senior Year (50). 

6. Thuntonc Interest Schedule (33). 

SPECIAL ABILITY AND APTITUDE TESTS 

These tests estimate the student’s success in given areas and reveal his 
strengths, abilities, weaknesses, and interests. There are many of these 
tests on the market today. A few are: 

1. Art Judgment Tests. 

2. Business Educational Tests. 

3. Clerical Aptitude and Competency Tests. 

4. Mechanical Aptitude and Comprehension Tests. 

5. Musical Aptitude Tests. 

6. Nursing Aptitude Tests. 

7. Psychomotor Tests. 

8. Specific Vocation such as Engineering, etc. 

VOCATIONAL ABILITIES APPRAISAL BATTERIES 

1. Differential Aptitude Test Battery. Tests: Verbal reasoning, numerical 
ability, abstract reasoning, space relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical 
speed and accuracy, language usage (35). 

2. GATB General Aptitude Test Battery, for juniors and seniors. Tests: 
General learning ability, verbal aptitude, numerical aptitude, spatial apti- 
ludc, form perception, clerical perception, motor coordination, finger 
daterity, and manual dexterity. (These can be procured, through special 
agreement, from the State Employment Security Department.) 

PERSONALITY TESTS AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT INVENTORIES 

Most personality tests should be used with reservation. There is 
some question as to whether these tests measure what they purport to 
measure. 'While these tests and inventories are of value, they should 
in.erpreted with caution. Some of the personality tests and inven- 
tory available are: 

1. Behavior Preference Record (50). 

2. B<n Adjustment Inventory (50). 

3. Bcmrtuter Penotulirv Imentory (50). 
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4. California Test of Personality (22). 

5. Heston Personality Inventory (63). 

6. Mental Health Analysis (22). 

7. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (35). 

8. Mooney Problem Check List (33). 

9. SRA Junior Inventory (48). 

10. SRA Youth Inventory (48). 

11. Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory (63). 

MEASURES OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

In large schools teachers and guidance workers often find it difficult 
to visit the homes of the students. A standardized measure of socio- 
economic status would be especially helpful in such a situation. Two 
of the better known scales in this respect are: 

1. American Home Scale (40). 

2. Sims Social Class Identification (63). 

Nonstandardized Methods 

la studying students it is highly desirable to obtain all kinds of 
information. Strang (53:1 8) notes that no one has yet devised an 
adequate method for studying the individual as a whole, and that 
probably the best available method is to view the individual in differ- 
ent situations by means of various techniques and then to synthesize the 
results in the form of a case study. Many traits of the individual 
cannot be measured by objective standardized tests and hence non- 
standardized methods or more subjective techniques must be used. 
By evaluating the behavior of a dynamic human individual, these sub- 
jective techniques may contribute greatly to the understanding of the 
pupil. The reliability of these measurements of behavior is increased 
through the use of various techniques. However, because of their 
subjectivity, nonstandardized methods have limitations which make 
them somewhat less valid and reliable than objective tests. 

The following discussion will present a short description and list 
the purposes of some of the nonstandardized techniques. The reader 
is referred to the bibliography at the end of the chapter for more 
detailed analysis of the various methods. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

One way of studying a child is to record and analyze descriptions 
of situations in which the child is involved. This is the method of the 
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anecdotal record; the teacher writes and keeps a record of samples 
of a child’s behavior in varying situations (6). 

Through the objective observation and reporting of a pupil s be- 
havior, the teacher may assist materially by furnishing information to 
be used in interpreting the personality and problems of the pupil. 
The good anecdote is free from any opinion or prejudice on the part 
of the writer; however, if the teacher’s opinion is written, it should 
be separate from the factual material of the anecdote. Other character- 
istics of a good anecdotal record are: (1) It includes specific action, 
direct conversation, and a fairly complete sequence of incidents. (2) 
To be of value, an anecdotal record must be one of many on the 
student. (3) A good anecdotal record gives adequate background 
information. (4) A good collection of anecdotes presents many differ- 
ent views of the student. (5) A good anecdotal record is selective (60/ 
103-106). 

The anecdote is used usually in combination with other information 
to help the counselor understand the pupil. The assembling and study- 
ing of many anecdotes, together with other information the counselor 
may have, presents a pattern of the individual personality that is most 
helpful in a counseling and guidance program. The disadvantages of 
the anecdotal records are their subjectivity and the difficulty of getting 
enough reports by different teachers to get a reliable picture of the pupil. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

An autobiography is the memory of one’s life written by oneself. 
It usually includes a summary of activities and high points in the 
writers life, but it may include a detailed account of all of his past 
experiences and emotional reactions. 

_ *^ ie autobiography may be used to secure a large variety of informa- 
tion about the pupil including information about such things as family 
background, educational and vocational experiences, leisure activities, 
likes and dislikes, ambitions, desires, opinions, prejudices, and abilities. 

DIARY 

A modified form of the autobiography is the diary in which the 
stu cnt writes about present experiences as they happen rather than 

wires, wishes, and yearnings of the pupil. It is limited by the student’s 
vcr al 1 and writing facility; it includes a description of his biases and 
his reflections of a subjective nature. 
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RATING SCALES 

The rating scale is a method of summarizing or recording observa- 
tions. After observing an individual, the observer has the opportunity 
to check such observations by means of a rating scale. Strang (53.75) 
notes some of the following values of rating scales: 

1. Rating scales have many practical uses in writing reports to parents, in 
filling out admission blanks for college, in making recommendations for 
employers, and in measuring some of the intangible aspects of student 
development. 

2. Rating scales help to stimulate the individual who is being rated. If a 
person knows he is going to be rated, he usually will try to make a good 
impression. 

3. Raring scales help the rater to focus attention on individual needs. 

The rating scale is a subjective technique and hence often has 
low reliability and validity. For this reason many guidance workers 
tend to disregard the use of it. However, it can serve as a valuable 
source of information and efforts should be made to improve and 
define the principles of its construction, rather than not use it 
at all. 

QUESTIONNAIRES 

The questionnaire may be made in several forms, varying from the 
standardized application blank to the personality or adjustment in- 
ventory. Much of the evidence on adjustment inventories suggests that 
they have limited value for diagnostic purposes (21). However, if 
the information gathered by this technique helps verify or disprove 
information gathered by other techniques, the adjustment inventory is 
of some value. 

INFORMATIONAL INTERVIEW 

The interview, which is a person-to-person relationship, is a valuable 
technique for gaining information concerning the student. Froehlich 
and Darley (24: 118) point out three purposes of the fact-finding 
interview: (l) to supplement information gathered in other ways, 

(2) to verify information which has been collected previously, and 

(3) to observe mannerisms, physical appearance, and other nonverbal 
clues. The interview record is made for the purpose of recording 
information obtained through the interview so that it may be pre- 
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served and become a part of the individual inventory of the pupil. 

The interview record may be made upon two or three sheets o 
paper in a free expository style; it may be made on a specially pre- 
pared blank; or it may be made in the form of notes or paragraphs. 
Regardless of the method of making the record, the record should be 
directed toward fulfilling the purposes previously mentioned. 

SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 

A sociogram is a graphical drawing using certain symbols and marks 
to indicate the patterns of social acceptance and rejection among mem- 
bers of a social group. The purpose of the technique is to identify and 
help pupils who need assistance in group life so as to contribute to 
their personal development. 

The validity of the information gained by sociometric techniques 
will depend upon (1) rapport between students and examiner, (2) 
wording of questions, and (3) the atmosphere in which the student 
takes the test (32). Information gathered by this method can be very 
useful in helping teachers and counselors to make a beneficial plan 
of action for increasing group belongingness and group acceptance. 

The process of making a sociogram is rather simple: The students 
are asked to state their preference for the student or students with 
whom they would prefer to work, sit, play, etc. From the data gathered, 
a graphical representation can be made of choosers, mutual choices, 
and rejections. 

CASE STUDY 

The case study is a procedure that concerns itself with all the 
pertinent aspects of a single unit — an individual, an institution, a 
family, a community. All the factors and the combination of factors 
involved in a given behavior are examined to determine the existing 
status and to identify the causal factor operating (33:223). The case 
study is the final result of collecting all information derived from the 
various sources by the different techniques. It is the bringing together 
of all data for the purpose of analyzing the behavior of the student, 
determining causes, and prescribing treatment. Many different people 
may be involved in a case study — counselor, teacher, principal, social 
ViOfker, parent, and others. When all people combine their informa- 
tion and talents, great value usually results for the individual student. 
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Projective and Expressive Techniques 
The projective and expressive techniques are used to obtain in- 
formation concerning the inner or personal world of the student They 
attempt to get at the core of the personality rather than at the external 
observable surface. In such techniques a stimulus is presented and the 
subject is asked to make an interpretation of the stimulus. The stimulus 
is subtle and nonstereotyped in our culture and may include an ink 
blot, a word, sentence, or a picture. Responses may be facilitated by 
having the pupil draw pictures, act out in play, or dramatize his 
responses to the stimulus. Frequently the expressive techniques serve 
as therapeutic measures as well as providing information about the 
child’s values, meanings, and desires. 

The projective techniques have several advantages over other tests 
of personality; some of these are: 

1. The subject is usually not aware of the meaning or value of different types 
of responses and hence cannot deliberately create a good or bad impression 
of himself. 

2. The examining situation imposes a minimum of demands or restrictions 
and thus feelings of failure are usually reduced. 

3. Interpretation does not depend upon the statistical determination of cutoff 
scores as the purpose of the tests is to understand the individual in his own 
terms. 

4. Because these methods encourage the expression of the total personality, 
they provide evidence for appraising intellectual as well as personality 
factors and for evaluating the interaction of the two (45:109). 

On the other hand, projective techniques have not gone without 
criticism , Strang (55 .*15 2) summarizes the criticisms of projective tech- 
niques as follows: 

1* It takes considerable time to administer them and to interpret their results. 

2. In general they are subjective although the amount of subjectivity varies 
from one type of projective technique to another. 

3. They arc dangerous in the hands of an amateur and should be used only 
by those qualified to administer and interpret them. 

4. A person who wants to become expert in their use must receive long 
training. 

Many counselors will not be competent in the uses of projective 
techniques, but they should be aware that such techniques are available 
and know some of the principles involved in them. 
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RORSCHACH INK BLOT TEST 

This test is composed of a series of ten ink blots, some in black 
and white and others in color. Each ink blot, on a separate card, is 
presented to the individual and he is asked to tell what the ink blot 
cards represent or of what they remind him. The examiner records all 
of the responses and may request additional information from some of 
them in order to know (1) whether the response used all or part of 
the ink blot, (2) what determined the response such as color, shape, 
form, etc., (3) what the content of the response was, such as plant, 
human, animal, etc. 

THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 

This technique consists of a series of pictures which are presented 
one at a time to the subject. The examinee is asked to tell a story 
about each picture, identifying the characters, telling what is happen- 
ing at the time, what events may have led up to the situation, and 
what he thinks may happen in the future. The idea is that the subject 
will project his or her own unconscious feelings and experiences into 
the pictures. 

WORD ASSOCIATION TEST 

One of the oldest forms of projective techniques is the word asso- 
ciation test. By this method the examiner presents the subject with a 
number of words and asks him to respond as quickly as he can with 
any word that comes to his mind. There are a number of standard 
lists of words available which strive to obtain responses of an uncon- 
scious nature and to obtain information about areas of conflicts. 

SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST (47:295) 

In the sentence completion test, the subject is asked to finish a sen- 
tence of which the first word or words are supplied by the examiner. 
The responses tend to provide information that the subject is willing 
to give, and it is assumed that the examinee reflects his own wishes, 
desires, fears, and attitudes in the sentences he composes. The result 
does not depend so much on his interpretation of the given stimulus 
as upon what he is able and willing to write under the test conditions. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN STORYTE LLIN G 

In this method, the student is asked to write or tell stories. The story 
may be a spontaneous reaction on anything or any subject that the 
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individual wants to use, or it can be structured in the area into which 
the guidance worker wishes to direct it. The effectiveness of the 
method is greatly dependent upon the verbal and writing facility of 
the examinee, but such activities frequently portray the emotions, 
wishes, and interests of the individual. 

FLAY TECHNIQUES 

Play techniques are most effectively employed as part of the total 
treatment process (55/168). Information can be gathered by this 
method but it also serves as a therapeutic method as well. It is based 
on the assumption that children can and do play out their feelings in 
somewhat the same way that adults "talk them out.” Frequently various 
types of materials (toys, books, etc.) are introduced which can be 
used to encourage the child to express his feelings. Caution should be 
used in the interpretation of material gained by this method, for it 
is very subjective and extremely difficult to substantiate by other 
methods. 

Other Sources of Information 

It is impossible to rite and describe all of the various methods that 
can be used to gain information about the student. The techniques 
described are common methods that will secure valuable data. So that 
the administrator of a guidance program will recognize other possible 
information sources, a few will be mentioned here. Some of the 
information gained from these sources may be put into the cumulative 
record while others may not. Nevertheless they should be a part of 
the total individual inventory of the pupil. These additional sources 
include the following: 

1. The educational plans of the student. 

2. School transcript. 

3. Records of home visits. 

A. Interview records with individuals outside the classroom such as parents, 
doctors, social case workers, psychologists, etc. 

5. Record m try-out courses. 

6. Health examination record. 

7. Record of extracurricular participation. 

Recording and Maintenance of Information 
The ultimate purpose of accumulating information about students 
is to secure data that can be used to provide maximum assistance to 
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the individual. Gathering information for information’s sake is of 
little value; to be useful, information must be recorded and used in 
some systematic way. The cumulative records are a device by which 
the data about any single pupil is simply, logically, and systematically 
recorded. It has been previously pointed out that little effective 
guidance can be performed without adequate information; however, 
recording of information and maintenance of records is a useless tas 
if the data is not going to be used. 

The cumulative records should contain the kinds of information 
suggested at the begi nnin g of this chapter. While there are many 
different types and kinds of cumulative records, all records should be 
based on the following general principles (42) : 

1. The content of the records should be selected with regard to its use- 
fulness in serving guidance purposes. 

2. Provisions should be made for descriptive comments and reports by 
teachers, counselors, and others who work with the students. 

3. Data should be recorded in specific terms, and symbols should be avoided 
if they are not commonly understood. 

4. The record should provide for keeping samples of original work of the 
counselors. 

5. The selection and arrangement of the data on the record should em- 
phasize the process of growth. 

6. The arrangement of the data should show cause and effect relationship. 

7. The content of the record should be so organized that data may be 
recorded and located easily. Wording of items should indicate clearly 
what is to be recorded. Left to right reading movement should be 
facilitated and the breaking of pages into small boxes should be avoided. 

8. Records should fit the school in which they are used. In making records, 
consideration should be given to: (a) size of the school or school system, 
(b) type of school organization, (c) permanency of data to be recorded, 
(d) professional ability of persons using record, (e) teacher load and 
available clerical help. 

9. Records should be filed in a place easily available to persons expected to 
use them. 

10. Records should be accompanied by clear directions for their use. 

11. Provisions should be made to transfer the student’s record as he progresses 
through any one school and as he changes from one school to another. 

12. Provision should be made for protection of records from unauthorized use. 

13. The type of material used for the record should be: (a) durable enough 
to withstand years of use, (b) substantial enough to stand in a file, (c) 
thin enough u» require minimum filing space, (d) light enough to be 
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economical in mailing, (e) free from glare and suitable for ink or pencil 
writing and for erasing, (f) of a color which is attractive and restful to the 
eyes. 

14. Different colored stocks should be used for forms which require different 
handling because of the nature of their content. 

15. The filing system should be one which is commonly used; it should be 
economical and simple to operate. 

16. Records should be so designed that only a reasonable amount of clerical 
work will be required for their maintenance. 

It is not the purpose of this section to prescribe the type of cumula- 
tive records that a school should use. Our emphasis is on the presenta- 
tion of those general principles which will serve as a guide in the 
development of a set of records. The record should be the type that 
best fits the school, its objectives, and its program. A highly desirable 
practice would be the development of cumulative records from the 
experiences and studies of all of the faculty. The references at the end 
of this chapter contain examples of specific types of records and the 
reader is referred to this source if he wants specific examples. Regard- 
less of the specific type of record selected, the record should strive 
to offer the following values (25). 

1. Provide a pupil’s permanent record which can be filed for future refer- 
ence. 

2. Provide the school administration with a means of measuring the success 
of the school in meeting the needs of the pupils and the community. 

3. Provide information for effective counseling of students. 

4. Contribute to an understanding of the basic personality pattern of the 
individual pupils. 

5. Tend to direct the attention of teachers toward individual differences and 
needs. 

6. Stimulate the teacher’s interest in pupil problems. 

7. Provide information for the planning of the special classes, health pro- 
grams, psychiatric examinations, and the like. 

8. Provide the teacher and the principal with information which will enable 
them to ascertain pupils’ interests. 

9. Provide new teachers with a means of becoming acquainted quickly with 
the individuals of the group with which they work. 

After considering wlnt should go into the individual inventory and 
the manner of securing the data, it is obvious that the entire school 
staff and even special services outside the school, such as the services 
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of doctors, will be used. Someone has said that even the school cus- 
todian, if he knows how to recognize significant behavior, can help 
to build the individual inventory. Certainly it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the complete cooperation of the entire staff must 
be obtained. Teachers must assist willingly in collecting, recording, 
and later using this data to the fullest advantage. To do this, the 
teachers must fully realize their part in the guidance program and be 
convinced that a properly functioning guidance program will in turn 
make their duties as teachers more effective and more pleasant. 

Counselors are needed who are trained for their work and who can 
convince teachers that they are working with the faculty to improve 
instruction and to help pupils and teachers with their problems instead 
of merely imposing additional tasks on the teachers. For this reason 
it is often wise to choose counselors who also do some teaching so that 
all of the teachers feel that the counselor is one of them. 

Superintendents and principals must be willing and able to supply 
the leadership necessary to initiate a successful guidance program and 
provide for forms, tests, files, and other materials needed in building 
the individual inventory and making it readily available to counselors, 
to teachers, and also to the pupils themselves if occasion arises. How- 
ever, the confidential nature of several items in the individual in- 
ventory makes it advisable for the file to be accessible to the pupils 
only in the presence of the counselor or teacher. 

Although all the items in the inventory may not be secured im- 
mediately for all pupils, steady emphasis upon completing the files 
should make it possible to secure all data in a reasonable period of 
time. Perhaps those responsible for securing and recording the data 
for such an inventory should be in charge of and responsible for the 
data for a minimum of three years. Frequent change in personnel 
has definite retarding and even demoralizing effect on the setting up 
of complete records. 

Perhaps the best location for the records of the individual inven- 
tories is the room provided for the counselor. However, in the ele- 
mentary school or when no counselor is available, the inventories may 
be placed in the office of the administrator or of a selected teacher. 
Thus they will be readily accessible, but confidential data will be 
secure from those pupils who might be morbidly curious. Permanent 
records should be kept in the principal’s office; these records should 
contain a digest of pertinent data from the individual inventory. 
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Uses of Cumulative Records 

It is not sufficient merely to gather information about the students, 
assemble it, record it in a systematic way and file it in an accessible 
place. Some concerted effort must be made to see that the recorded 
information is used in assisting students in solving their problems 
and in planning and seeking their goals. Each school will discover 
special uses for information in their particular situation, but the 
following are general uses for cumulative records that might be found 
in all schools (36. '13-17) : 

1. Cumulative records enable teachers to get acquainted with new pupils 
quickly. 

2. Cumulative records are very useful in dividing classes into small groups 
for purposes of instruction. 

3. Cumulative records help teachers and counselors identify the weakness of 
individual pupils and plan treatment. 

4. Cumulative records enable the school to discover the pupils with un- 
usually high general mental ability and to plan special work in line 
with their interests. 

5. Cumulative records help the school discover special talents in pupils which 
should be developed. 

6. Cumulative records furnish leads to reasons why pupils are not happy 
and well adjusted in the school. 

7. Cumulative records provide information which may be used in conferring 
with pupils about achievement. 

8. Cumulative records contain information which may be used in con- 
ferring with certain pupils about problems of behavior. 

9. Cumulative records serve as a basis of conferences with parents about the 
ability, achievement, growth, and school adjustment of their children. 

10. Cumulative records contain information useful in conferences with teach- 
ers about individual pupils. 

11. Cumulative records are useful in guiding pupils into or away from cer- 
tain courses, and thus reducing failure through careful planning based 
on available evidence. 

12. Cumulative records are especially valuable in helping pupils and parents 
nuke plans for the pupil's career after graduation. 

13. Cumulative records furnish much of the information to be used in 
making case studies of certain pupils. 

H. Cumulative records form an excellent basis for reports to colleges and to 
Prospective employers. 
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From the above, one can see that the cumulative records and the 
information contained on them are the foundation of the entire gui 
ance program. When the administrator, counselor, and teacher use the 
information and interpret it in terms of the individual student s needs, 
interests, abilities, family background, and socioeconomic status, maxi- 
mum good will result. 

Summary 

If assistance is going to be given each student, as much information 
as possible about the student’s past experience, his present status, and his 
future plans will be necessary. Information from the following areas 
of student life should be gathered about each student: (1) general 
information, (2) health, (3) achievement, (4) aptitudes, (5) per- 
sonal adjustment, (6) interests, (7) plans for the future, and (8) 
family background. 

Many different tools and techniques are used in studying the indi- 
vidual. Standardized tests provide one means of assisting the guidance 
worker in assessing the student’s aptitudes, interests, abilities, and 
personality. Nonstandardized techniques, such as anecdotal records, 
autobiographies, diaries, rating scales, questionnaires, interviews, and 
sociometric devices aid in securing valuable information in the study 
of the student. Projective techniques such as tests, storytelling, and 
play have proved valuable in studying the underlying cause of behavior 
of an individual. Gathering information for information’s sake is of i 
little value. To be of value, information must be recorded and used 
in some systematic way. The cumulative records are a device by which 
the data about any single pupil is simply, logically, and systematically 
recorded. Much consideration should be given to the development of a 
record that is complete, logically arranged, usable, and located where 
it is easily accessible to all concerned. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Administration of the Education and 
Occupational Information Service 


■ OCCUPATIONAL information includes accurate and 
usable information about jobs and occupations. It also includes in- 
formation about industries insofar as such data are related to jobs; it 
also involves pertinent and usable facts about occupational trends and 
the supply and demand of labor (22). 

The process of vocational guidance entails assisting the individual 
tn his efforts to choose his occupation, to prepare for entrance into it, 
to enter it, and to make progress in it. Occupational information is a 
most important aspect of the vocational guidance process. We are not 
interested in presenting aspects of the vocational -guidance process; 
rather we shall discuss those factors of occupational information which 
are important to the initiation and organization of a guidance program. 

Types of Occupational Material 
There are many different types of occupational material. It may be 
classified according to the originality of the research, geographic scope, 
industrial scope, special aspects of an occupation, or methods of pres- 
entation (2:54). We shall use Baer and Roeber’s classification to 
acquaint the reader with the various methods used in presenting 
occupational information. 

Occupational Monograph 

This is a study of all or almost all aspects of an occupation or of an 
occupational field. When a monograph deals very briefly with each 
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aspect of an occupation, it is *-«I * t 

1>U The brief is a good for a more 

occupation which he thinks he mig KCUpat j on the student should 
detailed discussion of all aspects of an occupation, tn 
be encouraged to read the complete monograph. 

General Occupational Reviews occupations. 

These reviews contain a brief overview o ^ ints 0 f each 

They do not go into detail; thcy ^ ^7^ w ,j need to see the 

«... -*» 

separate reports in pamphlet or boo - a hence they have 

and technical in their description ofoccupations he^ =y 
definite limitations for use with a certain level of studen 

with life, particularly in regard to t eir and readable 

their chosen vocations. While these are very inter^ng 
for most youngsters, often they present ^ ^ 

glories of the occupation rather than a r addition many 

advantages and disadvantages of the ““fX' succeeds ^ despite all 
biographies center around *= — by Meeting 

obstacles rather than around the usual person 
the requirements. 

"SU including stories -Mj 

able materiil concerning endea\ors P amounts, the same 

tional fields. However, fiction has, even » greater amounts, 

limitations as biographies. 

Audio Visual Aids . . „„„► occupa- 

These are such devices as film. j or p :c5m tation of 

tional information. Such methods a an j t j, e amount 

material but have a definite limitation in 
of information that can be presented. 
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Sources of Occupational Material 
There are a variety of sources of occupational information and, in 
initiating a guidance program, it is highly desirable to start an occupa* 
tional library as soon as possible. Without such information, it is 
almost impossible to perform effective guidance activities. We shall 
present a wide variety of sources, including addresses, so that the 
director of a beginning guidance program will have available a list 
that can be used for gathering such material. It should be stressed 
that the gathering of occupational material is a continuous process, 
for data about occupations change according to various social and eco- 
nomic factors; therefore, it is highly desirable to have available the 
most recent and up-to-date data. 

Listed below is a group of commercial companies that provide 
valuable basic materials. Some of this material is free, some inexpensive. 1 


Bellman Publishing Company, P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
B’nai Brith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424-16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Charm, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Chronicle Guidance Press, Morovia, New York. 

Commonwealth Book Company, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Field Enterprises, 35 East Wackcr Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24 Street, New York 10, New York. 
Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Houghton-Mifflin Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

The King Company (formerly Morgan-Dillon and Company), 4609 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
Lippincott Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York. 
c m 8ht and McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


^° fS ate mdebted to Tie Journal of the National Association of 
ZrrZLZLi™?”' voL 18 - Mirch « !955, for nearly all the various sources of 
^formation presented. The reader is referred to that volume for 
- a mo « complete coverage. 
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National Forum, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, lllinots. 

Occupational Index, Personal Services, Inc., Peapack, New 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chtcago 10 nhnm, 

Scot., Foresman and Company, 120 East 23 Street, New York 10, New York. 
Seventeen 11 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York. v t 17 

UnTed Ahhnes School and College Service, 80 East 42 Street, New York 17, 

vLTon^Guidance Manuals, 45 West 45 Sweet, New ^York 36, ^ ™j. 
Western Personnel Institute, 30 Nor* Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, 
California. _ , 

The United States Government agencies publish and distri ute muc 
educational and occupational literature. Much of it is free or inex- 
pensive. Some of the agencies which provide such material are 

follows: . . „ 

Army and Air Force: New York City Recruiting Main Station, 39 \ t a 

Street, New York 4, New York. as r) C 

Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor, Washington 2 , D_0 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Department of Defense, Washington 25, D.C. ct, .ration Wash- 

Department of Heal*, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Wash 

pZaTBureaucf Investigation, Deparunen, of Justice, Washing 25, DD 
Marine Corps: Marine Corps Recruiting Station, 346 Broadway, New York 13, 

National Guard: New York National Guard, 270 Broadway, Nesv York 7, 

N^Na^keeruiting Station, 346 i Broadway New York ***« 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Pr g 

United States Employment Service, Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

Numerous state agencies frequently publisf , mater, d valuable To have 
in *e occupational file. One can usually o tain a Dircctor 

sources of occupational information by conta ing 
of Guidance, State Employment Sendees, or smul £ ^ ^ 

counselor should seek material from such sources 

very pertinent to the students he counsels. . , .- a i *rh c 

A number of associations supply useful occupatmnal mater.al. Trie 

following list includes a variety of these sources. 
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Advertising Federation of America, 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

American Chemical Society, 1155 16th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
American Dietetic Association, 612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 , 
Illinois. 

American Home Economics Association, 1600 20 Street, Washington 9, D. 
American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 

American Physical Therapy Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 

American Society of Agricultural Engineers, St. Joseph, Michigan. 

American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Committee on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
National Association and Council of Business Schools, 2601 16 Street, N. W ., 
Washington 9, D.C. 

National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49 Street, New York 20, 
New York. 

National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Education, Box 7727 Benjamin 
Franklin P.O., Washington, D.C. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

New York State Funeral Directors’ Association, 445 West 43 Street, New 
York 18, New York. 

New York State Society of Certified Public Accountants, 677 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 

Society of Industrial Designers, 48 East 49 Street, New York 17, New York. 
Society of Plastics Industry, 67 West 44 Street, New York 36, New York. 

Often various educational institutions provide occupational material. 
Some of the institutions who offer counseling aids are listed below. 

Academy of Advanced Traffic, 253 Broadway, New York 3, New York 
American Institute of Decorators, 41 East 57 Street, New York 22, New York. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Board of Higher Education, 500 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
Boston University, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Fashion Institute of Technology, 225 West 24 Street, New York 11, New 
York. 

General Motors, Cooperative Training Program, Flint 2, Michigan. 

Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 2 East 64 Street, New York 21, New York. 
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Lons Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, New York. 
Massachusetts Institute o£ Technology, Cambridge 38 Massachusetts 
New York School of Mechanical Dentistry, 125 West 31 Street, es , 

New York. 

Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York. 

Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

State University of New York, College of Forestry, Syracuse 10, N 'V York. 
Wcstinghouse Educational Center, Westinghouse Electrtc Corporation, East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

A large number of national community agencies di^™ nate 
formation. We are listing a few of them and suggest that the reade 
look at the reference given at the beginning of this section for 
exhaustive list. 

. . • r ,1 tt 9 A 743 North Wabash Avenue, 

Adult Education Association of the U.a.A., /‘to 

AlHanc^for Guidance of Rural Youth, 120. Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 

American*' Association of Medical Social Workers, 1834 K Street, N.W., 

Alfrtsodation of Mental Deiiciency, P.O. Box 96, Willunantic, 

American 1 ' Association for Workers for die Blind, 15 West 16 Slreet, New 

American Council "on 'Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, 

American Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, „ 

American Hospital Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 10 Bhnois. 
American Industrial Hygiene Association, Mellon Insutute, 440 Frith Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. _ _ r 

The American Legion, 1608 K Street, N.W., Washington , Streets, 

American National Red Cross, National Headquarters, 1/ 

N.W., Washington 13, D.C. _ . w 42 Street, New York 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 
36, New York. „ Yo rk 19, New 

American Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 

American Speech and Hearing Association, Wayne University, Detr 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, _New Yf*-^ ^ 
Child Study Association of America, 132 East 74 
New York. 
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Family Association of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East 44 Street, New York 17, New York. 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored Children, 20 West 40 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 

National Council for the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 

National Lawyers Guild, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, New York. 
Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49 Street, New York 20, New York. 

Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Selective Service System, 451 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 25, D.C. 

One of the best ways to keep abreast with new occupational material 
is to subscribe to one or more of the occupational indexes. The follow- 
ing are some of these indexes along with other bibliographies of 
occupational information: 

Career Index, Chronicle Press, Moravia, New York. Published monthly 
September through May. 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Literature, An Annotated Bibliography, 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1954. 

Guidance Index, Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois (monthly). 

Occupational Index, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey (quarterly). 
Occupational Outloo\ Publications, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

. Occupational material is often presented through films. Following 
>s a list of film producers that make films containing occupational 
material which can be used in group guidance situations: 

Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

thena Films, 165 West 46 Street, New York 19, New York, 
v^oronet, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Emerson York Studios, 245 West 55 Street, New York 19, New York, 
ncyclopedia Britannica Films, 202 East 44 Street, New York 17, New York. 
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Harmon Foundation, MO Nassau Street, New York 38, New York. 

Institutional Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Mahnke, Inc., 215 East 3 Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

McGraw-Hill (Text Films), 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York. 
Young America, 18 East 41 Street, New York 17, New York. 

While the above sources have been primarily oaented^nd na- 
tional and state sources, the counselor should not neglert the local 

situation when gathering occupational information ^ 

vey is an excellent project for gathering ma eri conC em of 

of jobs, job descriptions, to about entry jobs 

a community survey should be the g g j^ye 

in the community, that is jobs which stu en s may follow- 

school. Baer and Roeber ( 2 : 334 - 336 ) suggest that some ^ofthe fo ho 
ing items be included in a survey form to collect information 
local specific occupations. 2 

1. Occupation. 

2. Firm. 

3. Nature o£ work. 

4. Age grouping of employees according to sex. 

5. Number of full-time employees according to sex. 

6. Number of part-time employees according to sex. 

7. Number of skilled employees according to sex. 

8. Number of beginners or apprentices ° ]2 month s acC ord- 

9. Number of beginners or apprenuces hued during las 
ing to sex. 

10. Number of racial groups. 

11. Education required to enter occupation. 

12. Additional training requirement (beyond lug )■ 

13. Beginning weekly wage or salary. 

14. Experienced workers’ weekly wage or salary. 

15. Minimum age for employing a new worker. 

16. Maximum age for employing a new worker. 

17. Most desirable age for a new employee. 

18. licensing or certification requirements. 

19. Time necessary to learn job. 

20. Supply of qualified workers. 

21. Requirement concerning union membership. 

, - „ - ervev is: Community Ot- 

pamphlet that may of Education. United States 

cupational Surveys, VX>. Bulletin 223, VS.Uihce o 
Government Printing Office, Washington. UX. 
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22. Permanent or seasonal work. 

23. Policies and practices which affect workers on the job. 

24. Lines of promotion to and from occupation. 

25. Physical requirements of the job. 

26. Working conditions of the job. 

27. Special skills necessary for the beginner. 

28. Desired personal characteristics. 

Examples of forms used by the Sheridan, Arkansas, counselor in 
local occupational survey are found on pp. 177, 178, and 179. 

In seeking community services or a list of places of employment, 
such services as telephone directories, chamber of commerce, city direc- 
tories, and the like should be investigated. 

Closely allied to the occupational survey is a survey concerning the 
educational institutions of the community. This provides data which 
can be used in assisting students to plan their future training. Clark 
and Murtland (8) suggest that the following items be included in an 
educational survey. 

1. General information concerning the school. 

2. Faculty. 

3. Students. 

4. Physical characteristics of premises. 

5. Curriculum. 

6 . State examinadons. 

7. Cost of attendance. 

8 . Future of graduates. 

9. Comments. 

The extent of occupational information gathered about jobs in the 
community will vary with the size of the community. Regardless of 
e size, however, the guidance worker should obtain information 
about the possible occupational outlets for students in the community. 

Selection of Occupational Information 
Because of the multiplicity of occupational information, careful 
consi eration should be given to the type of material that is collected. 

atenal that is current, authentic, usable for high school students, com- 
P ete, and inexpensive should be sought. The Publications Committee 
° e Occupational Research Division of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance ssociation made the following outline to be used in evaluating 
the suitability of occupational material ( 18 ): 




. Do you have open or olosed shop7 

Attach separate sheet if necessary. 
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Content 3 


I. History of the occupation 

II. Importance of the occupation and its relation to society 

III. Duties 

A. Definition of occupation 

B. Nature of the work 

IV. Number of workers engaged in occupations (Give source, date, and 
area covered by figures used) 

A. Present number 

B. Distribution 

C. Trends and oudook 

V. Qualifications 

A. Age 

B. Sex 

C. Special physical, mental, social, and personal qualifications exclud- 
ing those obviously necessary for services in all types of work 

D. Special skills essential for performance on the job 

E. Special tools or equipment essential for the performance of the 
job which must be supplied by the worker 

F. Scores on tests for employment or selection 

G. Legislation affecting occupation 

VI. Preparation 

A. General education 

B. Special training, including probable cost of training 

C. Experience 

VII. Methods of entering 

A. Public employment service 

B. Special employment agencies 

C. Civil service examinations 

D. Apprenticeship 

E. License, certificate, etc. 

F. Other methods and channels 

VIII. Time required to attain skill 

A. Special apprenticeship or union regulations 

B. Length of period of instruction on the job 

C. Length of time before median and maximum rates of pay are 
reached 

IX. Advancement 


A. Lines of promotion; jobs from which and to which workers may 
be promoted 

entitTrd anc * ma ' n subheadings are listed here under the section 
anal™'* nf reader is referred to the original source for a complete 

analj™ of speofic items under each subheading. 
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B. Opportunity for advancement 
X. Related Occupations 

A. Occupations to which job may lead 

B. Occupations from which one may transfer 
XL Earnings 

A. Beginning wage range 

B. Wage range in which largest number of workers is found 

C. Maximum wage received by most highly skilled 

D. Median and average salary, if available, and difference for sex and 
age groups 

E. Annual versus life earnings 

F. Regulations 

G. Benefits 

H. Rewards and satisfaction other than monetary 

XU. Conditions of work 

A. Hours 

B. Regularity of employment 

C. Health and accident hazards 

XIII. Organizations 

A. Employers 

B. Employees 

XIV. Typical places of employment 

XV. Advantages and disadvantages not otherwise enumerated 

XVI. Supplementary information 

A. Suggested readings: books, pamphlets, and articles 

B. Trade and professional journals 

C. Other sources of information 

D. Lists of associations, firms or individuals who may provide further 

iidoanscha 

How Textual akd Tabular Matter Shoulo Be Presented 

1. Statements, including the tide, should be specific and exact, not general, 
inaccurate, or ambiguous. Qualifying words should be used to clarify 
meanings, not to embellish them and not to produce favorable or un- 
favorable attitudes. 

2. All data, particularly those taken from the census, should be the latest 
available, should be well digested and accurately interpreted. 

3. If tabular and graphic materials are embodied in the text, they should be 
accompanied by a well-integrated discussion explaining and interpreting 
the facts revealed in the tables 3nd graphs. 

4. Tabular material whether in die body of the text or in the appendix should 
be set up in proper form as to titles and headings, and it should indicate 
the source from which it was derived. 
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5. The text or footnotes should indicate the source of quoted or paraphrased 
material, whether taken from printed matter, conferences, or interviews. 

6. Transition between parts of the text should make dear interrelations and 
provide a complete picture of the occupation. 

7. The occupation should be presented in its social and economic setting, both 
national and local, and not as an isolated phenomenon. There should be 
induded some data on the social and economic background within which 
the worker finds his place. Objective data and evidence should be cited 
in presenting the occupation as a “way of life” in relation to activities on 
the job, which are determined by the nature of the work and are peculiar 
to the occupation. 

Reposting Methods ey which the Data Were Gathered 

1. The book or pamphlet should state specifically what organization, group, 
or individual sponsored it. It also should state who gathered the material 
and should give information about these persons, such as their titles and 
occupations, their training and experience. 

2. The publication should indicate the date when the material was gathered- 

3. The publication should bear evidence of the methods used in gathering the 
material: 

A- ’ r b c number and location of the establishment visited, especially when 
primary data collected by the Federal Government do not exist in order 
that the reader may judge whether an adequate sampling has been 
made. 

B. Library work performed, including study of census data. 

C. Number and kinds of schools visited. 

D. Number and kinds of organizations investigated. 

Number of persons interviewed. In many situations, only their positions 
and not their identity will be revealed. 

The publication should show evidence that the findings have been validated 
an “dicatc the means by which the validation hat been ac- 

COrn ^ cd> suc b as referral in final draft to certain recognized authorities 
comparison with research studies bearing in part or in whole upon the 
subject of the publication. 

is desirah.e also that the publication indicate that it has been "tried out” 
on certain consumers of the type for whom it is intended. 

Style and Format 

2- Th ^ °/f abUcat5on s bou3d be given. 

The vocabi i ' ** ** c * ear » concise, and interesting, but not too "chatty.” 
rrjit. " aau ^ T 7 “d manner of presentation should be adapted to the 
^ders to whom the material is addressed. 

ormat should be pleasing and attractive, the typography such as to 
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invite reading. The illustrations, cartoons, charts, and other visual aids 
should be of a quality to enhance the effectiveness of descriptive material. 

4. There should be included a table of contents which carries subheadings as 
well as headings of chapters, an index if size of publication warrants, and 
an annotated bibliography in accepted and consistent form. 

5. When material is republished, there should be evidence either that the 
contents have been revised or that they merely have been reprinted. 
Revised editions should carry the dates of original copyright as well as the 
dates of revision. 

6. It is desirable that information be kept up to date and that provision be 
made for revision when the original publication is issued. 

While the previous outline may seem rather lengthy and detailed 
to the beginning guidance worker, a detailed outline is a necessity 
for obtaining good occupational material. After the guidance worker 
uses the outline for selecting a number of occupational pamphlets, 
books, or monographs, he will notice that accuracy, recency, and 
usability are the main criteria for selecting material. It is obvious that 
in addition to the characteristics mentioned, the individual selecting 
material will have to consider the cost, for no school system has an 
overabundance of money. It is highly desirable to have information on 
as many occupations as possible. It is imperative to have information 
on the possible occupational outlets for the students that are given 
assistance. 

Bedinger (3) recommends the following for a school starting a 
library of occupational information: 

1. One pamphlet on each of one hundred occupations, beginning with those 
jobs in greater local demand, those in which students express an interest, 
and those that may stimulate students’ interest. 

2. One pamphlet on each of the following topics: 

A. Employment trends, national and local. 

B. Choosing a vocation. 

C. Getting a job. 

D. Good study and work habits. 

E. State and federal labor laws. 

F. Services of government agencies concerned with employment and 
worker welfare. 

G. Apprenticeship requirements and opportunities. 

3. Catalogues from: 

A. All col leges and universities in the state. 

B. Other colleges and universities attended by the school’s graduates. 
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C. State and nearby trade and technical schools. 

D. Six recognized business schools and colleges. 

E. All approved schools of nursing in the state. 

4. Directories of: 

A. Colleges and universities. 

B. Trade and technical schools. 

C. Correspondence schools. 

5. Information on scholarships and loan funds available to the school students. 

6. A subscription to at least one professional journal for the faculty. 

7. A subscription to at least one periodical index of vocational and guidance 
information. 


Filing of Occupational Information 
To the beginning guidance worker the multiplicity of occupational 
outlets may seem tremendous. In the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, some 40,000 jobs are classified, and with our continuing trend 
in specialization the list is growing every day. While it is impossible 
to know all of these jobs and their description and nature, the coun- 
selor must know how they are grouped and classified in order to have 
an understanding of the world of work. A knowledge of these various 
classifications will be necessary to an understanding of the occupa- 
tional world and to the classifying and filing of occupational material. 
The basic classifications with major occupational groups are as follows: 

United States Employment Service Classification (27) 

0 Professional and managerial occupations 

1 Clerical and sales occupations 

2 Service organizations 

3 Agricultural, forestry, fishery, and kindred occupations 

4 and 5 Skilled occupations 

6 and 7 Semiskilled occupations 
8 and 9 Unskilled occupations 


United States Employment Service Classification of 
Inexperienced Workers (25)* 

0-X Professional, Technical, Managerial Work 
0-Xl Artistic Work 


inexperienced workers cannot be classified In terms of specific 
„ TT . . r 3rc P resent in parts one and two of the Dictionary of Titles 
work T,.!,-' , "tes Employment Service made a classification into fields of 

j e inexperienced worker could be placed according to his po- 
an characteristics which would lead to a specific occupational job. 
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0~X2 Musical Work 

0-X3 Literary Work 

0-X4 Entertainment Work 

0-X6 Public Service Work 
G-X7 Technical Work 

0- X8 Managerial Work 

1- X Clerical and Sales Wor £ 

1-X1 Computing Work 

1-X2 Recording Work 
1-X4 General Clerical Work 

1- X5 Public Contact Work 

2- X Service Wor\ 

2-X1 Cooking 

2-X2 Child Care 

2- X5 Personal Service Work 

3- X Agricultural, Marine, and Forestry Wor\ 

3-X1 Farming 

3-X8 Marine Work 

3- X9 Forestry Work 

4- X Mechanical I Vor\ 

4-X2 Machine Trades 

4-X6 Crafts 

6-X Manual Wor\ 

6-X2 Observational Work 
6-X4 Manipulative Work 
6-X6 Elemental Work 

Occupational Groups in the United States Census (26) 

1. Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

2. Farmers and farm managers 

3. Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 

4. Clerical and kindred workers 

5. Sales workers 

6* Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

7. Operations and kindred workers 

8. Private household workers 

9. Service workers, except private household 

10. Farm laborers and foremen 

». Laborers, except farm and mine 
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Industrial Structure (25) 

Division A: Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries 

Division B: Mining 

Division C: Construction 

Division D: Manufacturing 

Division E: Wholesale and retail trade 

Division F: Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Division G: Transportation, communication, and other public utilities 

Division H: Services 

Division I: Government 

The industrial classification of occupations is made according to in- 
dustries rather than to job type. For example, all jobs in the construc- 
tion would be classified in Division C, but specific jobs in this industry 
might vary from the job of the cement worker to that of the electrician. 
To many students, choosing a career means choosing an industry rather 
than an occupation. This often occurs because (2:12-13): 

1. Industry has been surrounded with unusual glamour and publicity, as 
aviation and television. 

2. A parent, relative, or friend of the counselee has had a satisfactory working 
experience in that industry. 

3. A labor market area is dominated by a single industry. 

4. The counselee is unable or unwilling to pursue a lengthy period of train- 
ing and thus wishes to enter the labor market as soon as possible. 

Each school should develop some functional system of classifying 
and filing unbound occupational materials. Occupational books and 
bound materials can be classified by a regular library procedure. The 
type of filing system will vary from school to school and will depend 
to some extent upon the location of such information. It seems desir- 
able that the counselor and the librarian coordinate their efforts in 
the establishment of a vocational information library. The primary pur- 
pose of vocational material is use; therefore, it should be located 
where the maximum number of students and faculty will utilize the 
data. In most cases this location will be the school library, but in some 
schools it may be the counselor's office. Regardless of location, the 
specific filing method should meet the following criteria (2:369-370): 

1. The filing plan should be simple so that an inexperienced person can find 
tne information. 

2. The filing plan should be expandable to meet new needs and facilities. 
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3. The filing plan should be sufficiently attractive to make a desirable im- 
pression. 

4. The plan should be psychologically appropriate and thus be based on needs 
of students. 

Many schools file occupational material according to the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles classification. Counselors like this classification 
because, once it is established, it provides files for all of the specific 
occupations, and because it is organized according to level of qualifica- 
tion and training necessary for the respective occupations. Students can 
learn to use such a filing system though it may present some diffi- 
culties to them. If clerical help is used in maintaining the files, such 
help -will have to be given instruction in the organization of the fifes. 
Because of these difficulties, several commercial filing systems have been 
produced. Commercial plans that are available are as follows: 

1. Science Research Associates Occupational Filing Plan: 8 This plan is an 
alphabetical arrangement and a guidebook is furnished with the plan. It 
is so simple that students can easily use it without assistance. 

2. New York Department of Education Plan: 8 This plan is arranged ac- 
cording to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles except that it omits 
unskilled jobs. It can be easily expanded by using the DOT but Is more 
difficult to understand than the alphabetically arranged system. 

3. The Michigan Plan for Filing and Indexing Occupational Information: 7 
This plan is an alphabetical arrangement according to fields of work. The 
fidds-of-work designation is based on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . 
The system is easy to understand and students can use it successfully with- 
out assistance. 

In addition to commercial plans many counselors use a "home- 
made” plan of filing occupational information. The references at the 
end of the chapter suggest further reading concerning individual 
plans. 

Administration of the Occupational Information Service 

In developing an adequate occupational information service, one 
must purchase, file, and put into use the materials necessary for de- 
veloping the service. Problems involved in the administration of this 
service concern (1) personnel, (2) budget, (3) housing facilities, 
and (4) publicity (2:399-403). 

6 May be purchased from Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

8 May be purchased from the Chronicle Press, Morovia, New York. 

7 May be purchased from the Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan, 
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The counselor should assume leadership in developing and main- 
taining the informational service although the librarian or some other 
person may be directly in charge of it. It should not be overlooked 
that students are capable of assuming many responsibilities in the 
developing and maintaining of an occupational information service. Stu- 
dents may act as assistants and student clubs may be used to publicize 
the information. Many values are derived by students from such 
experiences and responsibilities. 

While much occupational information is inexpensive or free, it 
should not be assumed that the service can operate without a budget. It 
requires some money to purchase material, provide filing equipment, 
and keep materials up to date. Many ingenious plans have been de- 
veloped for making home-made files, collecting free information 
materials, and using community support to operate an occupational 
service. Needless to say, there should be a definite sum of money 
allocated to this service for monthly expenditures. 

Housing facilities usually require a central location and involve 
the need for shelves and filing cases. The most common place for the 
occupational information service is the library where shelves, a read- 
ing table, and chairs are available. 

The frequency of use of occupational information material is com- 
mensurate to the publicity given it. Every school which has an occupa- 
tional information library should inform students and teachers of the 
available materials. Bulletin boards, display racks, articles in the papers, 
and assemblies can be used advantageously to publicize the service. 

Use of Occupational Materials 
The primary aim of the occupational information service is to have 
students, teachers, and counselors use the material gathered. Occupa- 
tional materials are usually used in (1) individual counseling, (2) 
subject-matter classes, and (3) occupational courses. 

aer and Rocber (2:425-426) suggest the following uses of occu- 
pational information in the counseling interview: 

1 !l'^ oralor 7 < ^ ccu P a h° na l information used to help the counselee to 
make an extenuve study of the worlds work or selected fields of occu- 
pations. 

2. Informational Uses: Occupational information tiled to aid the coumclce to 
male an intenitvc study of a few occupations, 
wurancc Uses. Occupational information used by the counselee to assure 
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himself that he has made an appropriate choice of vocation or that he has 
abandoned an inappropriate vocational choice. 

4. Adjustive Uses: Occupational information used to assist the counselee to 
gain the insight necessary to change attitudes and ultimately to change his 
plans from an inappropriate to an appropriate vocational choice. 

5. Motivational Uses: Occupational information used to arouse the counselee’s 
interest in schoohvork or in vocational planning. 

6. Holding Uses: Occupational information used as a means of holding the 
counselee until he gains some insight into his real needs and into his 
behavior. 

7. Evaluative Uses: Occupational information used to check the accuracy and 
adequacy of the counselee’s knowledge and understanding of an occupation 
or family of occupations. 

8. Startle Uses: Occupational information used to sec if a counselee shows 
signs of certainty or uncertainty after he chooses a particular vocation. 

Occupational information may be used in a variety of ways that 
involve groups of students. Occupational information can be used in 
field trips, displays, career days, interest dubs, assemblies, and occu- 
pational courses. Research indicates that maximum benefit results when 
occupational orientation in groups is combined with individual coun- 
seling (23). The effectiveness of presenting occupational material to 
groups of students will depend upon the proper use of group techniques 
and the proper psychological motivation of the students. 

The presentation of occupational information in subject-matter classes 
is useful not only for occupational orientation but also for motivating 
students in their study activities. Some steps that a teacher may use 
in developing a relationship between his school subjects and occupa- 
tions are: 

1. Try to discover sources of occupational information and see how this 
information is related to the subject he teaches. 

2. Try to arouse the student’s interest in an occupation related to the subject 
by discussing the relationship of the specific course and various occupations. 

3. Have students make charts listing jobs relating to the subject matter and 
place these charts in the room where the subject is taught. 

The counselor should advise teachers on the proper use of occupa- 
tional information in subject-matter classes and assist them in seeking 
appropriate materials. 

Occupational information can be used effectively in occupational 
courses. Because the subject of such courses is discussed in Chapter II, 
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the reader is referred there to review techniques and procedures for 
developing and using occupational materials in a course. 

Summary 

The process of vocational guidance entails assisting the individual 
in his efforts to choose his occupation, to prepare for entrance into 
it, to enter it, and to make progress in it. Hence supplying occupational 
information becomes a very important aspect of the vocational gui - 
ance process. There are many different types of occupational materia , 
the material may be classified according to the originality of the 
research, geographic scope, industrial scope, special aspects of an 
occupation, and methods of presentation. Numerous sources of occu- 
pational material are given in this chapter but emphasis is placed on 
obtaining material that is current, authentic, usable, complete, and 
inexpensive. Standards to be used in the gathering of occupational 
material are presented and several methods for filing occupational 
material are discussed. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Administration of the Counseling 
Service 


THE counseling service is frequently refe ™ d ^ 
heart of the guidance program TErough conning 

given assistance in ^ *'<• chic f medium whereby 

devising plans. The counseling proc n _f wor k 

the information gathered about the student and h world of worh 
can be utilized to assist the student m self-developme a- ^ 0 f 

While guidance authorities do not question 
counseling^ there exists con- 

results of the counseling process. Arbucue y) f0unse Iine all 

fusion by stating that counselors sti ten o 1 ait j on w bich makes 
the way from the broad, all-inclusive omm much narr0 wer 

counseling and guidance practica y synon J . psychotherapy. It is not 
concept of counseling as being ^°” y “ 1<3J#h P J; scuss ion concerning 

the purpose of this chapter to go m EPW . , be 

the nature of the counsehng process, but some ^taabou ^ Mted . 
given to various views before a defimhon o co ta£hing while 

1 Some writers feel that counseling is nothms L^ s c f ps £hotberapy. On the 
others will restrict or limit counseling . tQ j*. the only method or 

other hand, some counselors claim th . . ^ interview is only one 

tool of the counselor whereas others p counselor uses. To further con- 

of a number of techniques and tools counseling to be performed only by 
fuse the issue, some restrict a definition situation, while others imply 

the highly trained clinician m a P«* 0 “* P trained and that there is such a 
that counseling can be performed by the untrainea 
thing as group counseling. 
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Admi „i<,r*io a of 'be Collins Service 

role of the counselor it. the ““^‘nnd ' Hdta and MacLean typify 
liamson, Erickson, Wrenn, J d; ^ ve; while Rogers, Snyder, Porter, 


Dirttlh* rw- Idiool m ^ „™i*a “ 

Tlie basic assumption of th 
follows (36) 


follows (36): ^ in£orm ation and is 

1. The counselor has ^P«ior tramrng, “P^ ^ ^ ^ solvcd . 

competent to give adv.ee about how ^ ^ ; ropair thc m.ellectud 

2. The maladjustment of an mdividu ^ an intellectual process- 

ability of the P of Information, the dient ts not 

t Tif.ro use of such factors as 

• always capable of “^^^ed primarily dttough a problem- 
4. The objecuvcs of counseling 
solving situation. 


solving situation. te directive viewpoint. 

The role of the counselor, “ *JP unse lor uses (38) : 

can be portrayed by presentmg the steps the 

1. Analysis — the collection of pertinent data by a vartety of too 

l5E*. mechanical and ^“f^S^etXce. 

3.D y iagnosis-dtawingaconcluston a^d,e^ o£ ^ stude nts 

4. Prognosis — a predtcuon of the ru 
problem. 

5. Counseling or treatment. 

6. Follow-up or evaluation. 


N<m*r«"« V,e«,poml ^ fc^ic assumpttons of the 

Snyder (33) summarizes very efeu 7 
nondirective school. They are hsted as folio 


nondirective school, me, 

I. The client has the ri S h ' “/^^coumdoS dSb^ 

most likely to result in the oE ^ counseling slmanon the 

3. In a reasonably short ume and by me ^ cIient will be able to 

situation should devdop to a pent at 

operate independendy. primary cause of preventing an 

4. An emotional dismtbance or block ts tn P 
individual from adjmung properly. 
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What Is Counseling? 

A fruitful approach to defining counseling is to ascertain the com- 
mon elements of agreement among the various counseling theorists. 
Arbuckle (6) lists three areas of agreement: (1) Counseling is a 
process involving two people. (2) The basic objective of counseling is 
to assist the individual to solve his problems independently. (3) Coun- 
seling is a professional task for professionally trained people. Another 
writer extends the number of common elements to the following 
five {10): (1) It is necessary to establish a relationship of mutual 
respect or rapport between the two participants, (2) communication 
between counselor and client proceeds by various approaches regardless 
of the counseling techniques employed, (3) every counselor brings 
to his work a breadth and depth of knowledge, (4) the counselee 
expresses change in feelings as he progresses in counseling. These 
changes occur regardless of the counseling method utilized, and (5) 
every successful counseling interview is structured. Ross (28) points 
out the following Freudian concepts that are basic to all counseling: 
(1) Recognition of a state of conflict, (2) acknowledgment of the 
unconscious, (3) the role of repression, (4) dependence and trans- 
ference, (5) the acquiring of insight, (6) emphasis on corrective 
emotional experience, and (7) the objective and accepting attitude of 
the therapist. 

Summary of Common Elements 

The following summary of common elements is presented as de- 
rived from the preceding discussion: 

1. Professional counseling is a process involving only two persons. 

2. The aim of counseling is to help the counselee to become self-directive. 

3. Rapport is essential for effective counseling. 

4. Communication between counselor and client is accomplished in many 
different ways. 

5. Counseling should be performed by a professionally trained person. 

' ^effective counseling the client’s feelings progressively change. 

7. The counseling situation must be structured. 

8. Referral is a common technique in counseling. 

. U "« lin S Involves the client’s recognition of a state of conflict and of his 
inability to solve the conflict. 

While there are a number of common elements, there are areas of 
disagreement concerning the nature of the counseling process and the 
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veyors feel counselors should not perform (21). However, in order 
to have an efficient counseling service, a number of counseling activities 
are necessary. Prior to discussing some of the specific activities per- 
formed by the counselor, consideration will be given to some basic 
principles upon which ail counseling should be founded. 

Guiding Principles of Counseling 

The effective counselor has certain beliefs, knowledge, and skills 
which he uses as guideposts in his counseling. Without these guiding 
principles, counseling will be ineffective or at best inefficient. Some of 
the philosophical premises basic to all counseling are: 

1. Every individual is of fundamental worth. 

2. Adjustment in our society is a continuous process and every student should 
have assistance in making an adequate adjustment 

3. The individual has the right to make choices and must accept the responsi- 
bility that accompanies these choices. 

These philosophical statements provide a sound foundation for 
effective counseling. In seeking a person to perform counseling duties, 
the administrator should select someone with such beliefs. 

In addition to certain philosophical principles, the counselor must 
also have some guiding operational principles. These principles are 
formed through the development of skills, abilities, and knowledge. 
Hahn and MacLean (J8) have aptly proposed such a group of coun- 
seling principles as follows: 

1* Counselors should work within the limits of their professional competence. 

2. Counseling should not be forced on individuals with problems. 

3. Counseling must strive to develop the client’s understanding of himself 
and his environment. 

4. The counselor should act as a special type of corrective mirror. 

5. The counselor should aid the counselce to accept himself as the mirror 
shows him to be. 

The counselor should not dose educational- vocational doors without 
opening others. 

2* The counselor should help the counselee to consider all practical educational- 
vocational alternatives. 

8. Final educational-vocational decisions must be made by the counselee. 

9 . Counselors must search out all angles of a counselee’s problem and use all 
pertinent tools and techniques in its solution. 
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Carl Rogers, the leading nondirective exponent, has outlined the 
role of the counselor by listing the following steps in the counseling 
process (27): 


1. The counselor defines the helping situation. 

2. The counselor is permissive so that the client feels free to express his 
feelings. 

3. The counselor recognizes and clarifies the negative and positive feelings 
of the client. 

4. As insight begins to develop in the client, the counselor continues to 
reflect and clarify the new feelings of the client. 

5. The counselor watches for signs indicating that the counseling situation 
should be terminated. Client or counselor may suggest termination. 


Many writers purport to follow an eclectic viewpoint. They use 
such method or technique as seems appropriate to the client, the time, 
and the counseling situation. These proponents feel that they are taking 
the best from each philosophy and applying it as the situation demands, 
in addition to applying techniques which they feel are identified with 
and peculiar to the eclectic. The present writers are inclined towards 
this viewpoint because research has shown that all types of counseling 
techniques justifiably claim some success. In addition, research indicates 
at it is not an either-or situation but a continuum depending upon 
t ic counselor, the client, and the situation. Therefore, we present our 
definition of counseling as follows: Counseling is a mutual learning 
process tnto ving two individuals, one who is seeking help from a 
Memeiuttj trained person, and the other, who by reason of his 
re , 1 °l train/n S a ”d background, uses many adjustment techniques 
ana methods m assisting the individual to orient and direct himself 

f T , a ea ding to maximum growth and development in a social 
and democratic society. r 

a P rec cding definition, it might be stated that such 

rerfnrrrt^H ? co “nseling applies only to general clinical counseling 
selint» if 3 1 C professional level. Different levels of coun- 

coumelfn rCC °f ni2cd and our definition would not include all types of 
counseling performed at all levels. 


What Are the Duties of the Counselor? 
fica tiers Jn J counse ^ or should be commensurate with his quali- 

r *7 hc . ta T " 

pc * a wide variety of duties, many of which sur- 
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tional and training opportunities and requirements. 

4 . A counselor conducts interviews including informational and counseling 
interviews. 

5. A counselor establishes community working relationship. 

6. A counselor does follow-up work. 

7. A counselor creates favorable public reaction and support. 

8. A counselor provides suitable physical facilities and services. 

The preceding duties axe closely related to the basic guidance ser- 
vices and to the administrative aspects which accompany these services. 

Although these duties were outlined a number of years ago, they are 
still accepted, with minor changes, by most authorities as the primary 
functions of the counselor. For example, a recent committee (9) work- 
ing on competencies and training of guidance workers agreed that, at 
all educational levels, the professional guidance worker assists indi- 
viduals and groups with problems in the following ways: 

1. By helping students during pre-admission and orientation to understand 
what is expected of them in their new educational and social environment. 

2. By providing the service of individual analysis designed to increase an un- 
derstanding of the interests, abilities, aptitudes, and adjustment of each 
student. 

3. By presenting, as needed, information relating to educational, vocational, 
social, and emotional problems. 

4 . By performing follow-up studies to determine the effectiveness of educa- 
tional services which have been rendered. 

5. By organizing and implementing research designed to advance the aims 
and purposes of guidance. 

6. By promoting the aims of guidance through continuous coordination and 
interpretation of information beneficial to parents, staff, and administration. 

This report summarizes very aptly the duties of the present-day 
counselor. 

Duties Counselors Should Not Perform 
Frequently, guidance programs fail or operate ineffectively because 
counselors are performing miscellaneous duties not conducive to help- 
ing the individual student. By no means is there agreement, even among 
counselors, concerning what counselors should do. In a comprehensive 
study, Hitchcock (22) found that: 

T Of 986 counselors who now assist pupils who are failing school work, 41 
percent do not feci that assistance to failing students is their job. 
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The principles here presented are oriented toward the highly trained 
pro essional counselor. However, many persons performing counseling 
unctions are individuals teaching part time and counseling part time, 
u in ividuals do not have the training which is highly desirable but, 
nevertheless, are performing their duties to the best of their abilities, 
ome suggested guiding principles for the teacher-counselor are (20 ) : 
h Capitalize on a student’s success. 

rstand the role of emotions in human behavior and allow free 
expression of emotions during an interview. 

4 uT' P “ iUdgm ' M °" a studeM ' s behavior. 

t mtc hanisms of abnormal behavior and recognize the 

5 ronside u a 3V '° r an Individual is related to his needs. 

6. Rememhe 'h S ,° f - one’s behavior. 

7 Strive to h 1 '' stu dents benefit from good counseling. 

S. Snsid h P '”°" ally WC " ad i“ SKd - 

to school with'h ’ Wh °‘ C Pm ° n "’ h ° bri ” gS a “ ° f h “ “P Cri “ CC! 

lo' “ unseUn ® »nd teaching. 

11. Gen?.?! °' Ward and ob i“ d «- 

ntemew around the problem described by the student. 

D '" Ul Counselors Should Perform 

find that individual 11 5Cb p 0ls wbere counselors are employed, he will 
of duties. These d f P er orm * n g counseling activities have a variety 
son to person m i V2ry from sch ool to school and from per- 
counselor? N 0 i: st s oud duties of the individual called a 

counseling, size of sdtoofo! to cover all levels of 

sideration should be °° ’ ° C ever ^ ^ eve ^ of education. However, con- 
duties so that the coun ^ 1 '^° * 0 P ro P er assignment of counseling 
One of the first attempt** assume an d perform his role effectively. 
a group of people inter ^ . e ® ne a counselor’s duties was made by 

work was publish^ u ? m the ^‘dance field. The report of their 
“nalysis of counseling US ’ 0ffice of Education. In their job 

follows; ^ rev iewed the duties of the counselor as 

2 - A ““MCW ‘.OTTO t,“ J’r the “nnselee. 

opportunities and , maac5 readily available adequate data about job 
required. and about kinds and amount of skills and 

** A rounsclor securr. 

rc3 and ma],^ 


readily available information about cduca- 
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fwinire a neat deal more training 
form the counselor's functions may q i » teacher an(J coun . 

than those required by the tote- respectiv e levels of 

selor perform necessary counseling functrons 
competency. 

Rations of Counselors ^ ^ counsd ing should 

The training and qualifications o The professional 

be commensurate with the duties expe that are re- 

counselor should be qualified to P« 0 ” ^ °‘ a of the basic guid- 
quired for the effective establishment fl the desir- 

ance services. The following d,cussron v«U ons.d. 
able qualifications of the professional counselo . 

PERSONAL QUALITIES desirable personal 

A number of writers have pointed out some A professional 

attributes that should be found in cou .. p erson nel Association 
Standards Committee of the Ame “ can personality and character 
recommended the following as desirable person ty 

qualities for effective personnel workers ( )• 4e 

1. Social sensitivity; empathy; interest, and £ °" d ^“ S *“J^ P ] 0 t of mankind, 

needs of others; a civic sense; a .concern Tor abflity „ make 

2. Leadership ability; ability to sumulate i tm ^ ^ ^ dcpcnd ability. 

a decision and to move toward c P ^ to get along well with 

3. Ability to work in ‘■“^"^^'oleLce. 
lay people; acceptance o£ dine . •-n^liness 

4. Warmth in interpersonal relationships; 

5. A sense of humor. , moominc; absence of objec- 

6. Acceptable personal appearance; reasonable groonung, 

donable mannerisms. f cduc ation; a dedication 

7. A loyalty to and an enthusiasm or scn5e 0 £ professional ethics; 

to service in student personnel work, S 

patience coupled with faith in *= £ haDd Ung one's own prolv 

S. Self-respect; wholesome philosophy and way 

lems; self-reliance and confidence. spiritual and religious 

9. Integrity; an acceptable value-system; significant p 
convictions, interests, and appreciations. 

an educational 


EXPERIENCE 

Because 


setting. 


;sc the professional rounselor usuaHy ^orhs ^ C(!uca . 

it Ls desirable that he stall have had some sue 
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2. Of 1,154 counselors who now assist pupils with course planning, 40 percent 
do not feel that assistance in course planning is their job. 

3. Of 1,152 counselors who now assist pupils with occupational plans, 40 
percent do not feel that giving such assistance is their job. 

4. Of 1,101 counselors who now assist teachers with pupils’ problems, 37 
percent do not feel that rendering such assistance is their job. 

These findings suggest that many counselors need more orienta- 
tion to guidance philosophy and greater clarification of their role in 
the educational process. 

To gain maximum counseling benefits for students, the administrator 
should not assign to counselors clerical duties, substitute teaching, 
checking absentees, sponsoring extracurricular activities, or the per- 
formance of any activity that will hinder the counselors in organizing 
those functions which will assist the individual student. To assign the 
counselors such miscellaneous activities is like assigning teachers only 
study hall duty. 

Who Should Counsel? 

The history of guidance is replete with writings concerning the 
problem of whether teachers or specialists should do the counseling. 
This is a basic issue which every administrator must face in initiating a 
counseling program. The advocates of the use of teachers as counselors 
point out that teachers are in close contact with the student and are, for 
that reason, in a good position to know the student's needs, desires, 
and problems. They are also charged with the responsibility of selecting 
educational experience congruent to a student’s needs and thus play 
a 'ery important role in his adjustment. 

On the other hand, the specialists usually argue that the primary 
responsibility of the teacher is to assist the student in his intellectual 
eselopment and that teachers do not have the training, nor the time, 
to use in the application of the necessary adjustment techniques. They 
stress the fact that an effective counselor must have specialized training 
^ !!? * S / ar ^t which the average teacher receives. 

ie disagreement between teachers and specialists has been largely 
reso \c with the concept that there are various levels of counseling 
an t nt, in an effective guidance program, personnel with skill at all 
. OC * © ^reteiKics are necessary. For example, the teacher will per- 
o.m certain counseling duties while the counselor will perform certain 
oi icr counseling functions. However, the competencies necessary to per- 
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The purpose o£ this area is school and community, 

an understanding of relationships thorough understanding of die 

The training in this area shou d J * o£ thc relationships 

purposes, objectives, and curriculum of 

of the community to the 0 Fundamentals of the Curriculum 

Typical courses included in this area - Education> Social Change, 

and Curriculum Development, os P nd Economic and Social 

Rural-Urban Sociology, Community Organizations, 

Problems of the Family. 

III. Duties and Competencies of the Guidance 1 Vor\e o£ 

Training in this area constitutes the heart of die preparauon program 

^rr-area should develop 

necessary competencies to perform adequately the ,ob p 

Areas of Training Considered Essential te the 
Attainment of the Objectives in This Ar 

A. « - Principles ofOuid^J 

the individual in securing an over selecting those practices 

ing his own philosophy of gH““ ’ us ually included in this area 

in harmony with his own philosop y. Coursc in Guidance, Principles 

are: Introduction to Guidance Services, „. t personnel Work, and 

and Practices of Guidance, Introduction to Studen 

Fundamentals of the Guidance Program. would assist the 

B. Understanding the Individual. Stud y ,f n S ^ dcvc ,„ p men, of the 
student in his analysis of the processes mvolvrfm ^ ^ adju!t . 

personality of the individual and in un ers and co u ect i 0 n of objec- 

ments. Techniques for the analysis of the ind indudcd in this area 

live information would be included. urscs Measurements, Analysis of 
are: Diagnostic Tools and Techniques, Tests and Men 

the Individual, and Projective Techniques. thh arca ^-ould 

C. Educational and Occupational ‘ . tf J employment condu 

include a study of current occupations op : 3 p 3 b!e, educational facilities, 
lions, job requirements, training fact tties as p litc( J ; n this area are: 

placement, and socioeconomic trends. C° urs - ly Surveys, and Occupa- 

Oecupalional and Educational Informauon, Community o 
tional Analysis. . , , , w dy of those special shills 

D. Counseling. This area would include th in j orm; ,,iun learned about 
and techniques used by successful counselors. individual to f> ni1 

individual adjustment would be utilized in e p 
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tional experience. Many jobs require that the counselor have some 
success ful teaching experience, and some states require a person to nave 
from one to three years of successful teaching experience to quality 
for the counselor's certificate. . , 

Because of the nature of a counselor’s duties, the counselor s ou 
have a breadth of experience. Therefore, it is very desirable for the 
prospective counselor to have a background of work experience in 
addition to educative experience. Work experience in business an 
industry, employment service work, vocational rehabilitation, and co- 
operative work experience programs are all desirable experiences w 1 
will add breadth to a counselor’s background. 

If a counselor is going to be working in the elementary schoo , 
it would be highly desirable for him to have some experience wit 
children and teaching at that level. Counselors should possess t e 
experience essential for the attainment of a broad perspective of t e 
situation in which they are employed. 

TRAINING 

The training of the professional counselor should be comparable to 
the duties expected of him and the competencies required to perform 
these duties. In a previous discussion, the duties of the counselor were 
outlined and suggested competencies were presented. While there is 
no universal agreement concerning the areas of training for the pro- 
fessional counselor, there are general areas which most authorities 
agree upon (18, 27, 37). If the individual has completed all of the 
training, it is expected that he will be at or beyond the master’s degree 
level. 

A committee at the Southern States Workshop outlined the following 
as areas of training for the professional guidance worker (9) : 

1. Human Growth and Development 

The purpose of training in this area is to develop in the guidance-worker 
trainee an understanding of the individual and of his problems of behavior, 
learning, and adjustment. 

The training in this area should provide a thorough understanding of 
learning, individual differences, adjustment, behavior, readiness, attitudes, 
ideals, beliefs, motivation, and growth and development. 

Courses usually included in this area are: Psychology of the Personality* 
Individual Differences, Psychology of the Adolescents, Mental Hygiene, 
Abnormal Psychology, Educational Psychology, Behavior Problems in Children 
and the Family. 
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ferences, -workshops, ^ e p 1 ons^^^“ > ^^^^*^J^ o ^” e t t ^ 0 acq ( Mdiitrf 

functions. 

C “" °t E,hkS j0t C0 T l T d rules and regulations in the form of 
All professions have developed ™“ ^ ^ mem bers. The 

codes which are used to govern e c ethica i standards 

American Psychological Association hlve been established 

for psychologists (I). In U“p„ b lic responsibility; (2) client rela- 
around the following areas, (lj P r; service, safeguarding 

tionships which involve maintaining s an informing the 

welfare of clients, yarding professional conMenr 
client of the nature of the relations ip, P° teferra ] Si handling 
work, establishing fees for dim sc ™ C< V formin g a,,, public of such 
medical problems in psychotherapy, research* (5) writing and 

services; 0) teaching of psychology; ( ) ^ others ,-j C ) 

publishing; and (6) professional mcdidne, psy- 
examined the code of items f ro m these codes which 

chology, and soaal work. They se examination resulted in a 

appeared to be applicable ^^u" of counselors. This 

collection of 104 items pertami g individuals preparing to 

list of items is worthy of the attention of aUmdivid F^^ 

perform or already performing counse g . e thics for the 

to Chapter 5 for additional information concerning 

guidance worker. 

Professional Affiliations for Counselors _ . d 

It U very desirable that an bM ^ V TZ IK the 

progress in the counseling professt affliation> h e is contributing 

professional organizations. Throng ^ incr!3J ing that of 

to the professional growth of othe M-nre worker is the Ameri- 

himsclf. The parent organization of the gui ^ ^ membership of 

can Personnel and Guidance Associa lon ‘ , - n var ;cus phases of 

approximately 7500 persons who arc engag eduationi business, 
personnel and guidance work in fucli organizations. The 

industry, government, social agencies, Ga}ism „ journal and main- 
organization publishes The Personnel executive secretary, 

tains a headquarters office under the direction of 
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solutions to his problems. Courses which are frequently included in dm 
area arc: Techniques o£ Counseling, Psychological Counseling, mi 
Psychology, and Psycho-Educational Therapy. 

E. Organization and Administration. The purpose of study in this area is 
to provide information for use in the planning and operation of guidance 
programs. The study would give consideration to pre-admission and orienta 
tion services, group orientation, equipment, personnel, administrative re ation 
ship, community cooperation, teacher cooperation, and in-service training 
programs. This study usually includes courses entitled: Organization an 
Administration of Guidance Services, or Administrative Relationships in 
the Guidance Program. . 

F. Supervised Experience in Counseling. Study in this area would ena . e 
the prospective counselor to have practical experience in applying the theories 
and principles he has learned. Through practical experience under c 
supervision of the competent counselor, the student could obtain experience 
gradually and profit from the experience of his supervisor. Courses usu y 
included in this area arc: Internship in Counseling, Practicum in Counseling 
and Guidance, Clinical Practice, and Guidance Laboratory. 

IV. Conducting, Interpreting, and Using Research 

The purpose of study in this area is to develop within the guidance-worker 
trainee the fundamental skills in the understanding and the use of research 
as it pertains to the total school program. 

Study in this area would train the prospective guidance worker to make 
regular and scientific evaluations of the objective information accumulated, 
it would also enable him to present this information to teachers and adminis- 
trators effectively so that the information could be utilized in improving c 
instructional program. Courses usually included in this area are: Statistics 
and Research, Educational Research, Statistical Concepts, and Evaluational 
Techniques. 

It should be recognized that many persons selected to do counseling 
and guidance work will not have the training necessary to perform all 
desirable functions. However, many of these individuals will possess 
the desirable personal attributes and experience necessary to the effective 
counselor. The administrator of the guidance program should be cog- 
nizant of that fact and prepare an adequate system of in-service 
training for such individuals. Counselors who have little or no profes- 
sional training should be encouraged to attend summer and evening 
courses to learn techniques which will improve their competency. 
Where qualified personnel are available, in-service seminars can be 
arranged by the administrator to teach in these areas of training. Con- 
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sible for other duties, it is imperative that * d jt^Tsuch as sponsoring 
time and not a screen for performmg othe ^ oc ^ sub . 

groups and classes, supervising extracurricular 

stitute teaching. amount of released time that 

There is no exact way to ascerta _ his duties . &f . amoun t 

will be necessary for the counselor P ] 0 ad. There are 

of time will naturally depend upon determ ining the number of 
many factors which must be cons ‘ d “ e d of fee factors might be: 
counselees assigned to one counse • ^ e level o£ the 

the number of the counselor's other ““’com* elor will have the 

students to be counseled, whether or professional training 

same students for one year or for four J ’ elof Erickson (13) 
of the counselor, and the personality o nu mber t0 ass ign 

suggests that 100-150 cxmnsdce. would ***£*, numbcr would 
to one counselor. Whether or . ; s f ree for counseling, 

depend upon the number of hours e period for each 

Froehlich (15) feels that a ratio of 50 smdents per fceep ^ 

counselor is more realistic but |Sti °° counse lor would be 

normally set for instruction. Thus a half-time 

assigned 150 counselees. approach to the problem 

Probably the most realistic and effect PP^ nted by Wa r- 
of counselor load and the time pro -nselees of the size of the 

ters (34). She states "When a group of ““““ ^ finan . 

average class group is considered C<5 “‘ V ^ is i at ion or ruling of the state 
dal provision is made accordingly y g assigned coun- 

department of education, when teache.counselom^ « t0 Tfull dass 

seling groups instead of class groups an ^ ^ counseling groups as 
load, and when counselors give as ^ made for student 

to class groups, then perhaps proper P r °^ IS, ° ' teac hers who serve as 
personnel work, provided, of course, a ^ _,j da nce functions." 
counselors are properly qualified to carry status equivalent to 

Under this system counseling would K g ^ ^ effective, 

instruction status which seems desirable it conn b counsc Ung is 
Qosely allied to the problem of . P r0V ' d, " E n ‘ “Ltween the student 
the determination of methods for initiating c ^ counselor by one 
and counselor. The student usually comes o OWQ accord be* 

of three methods: (1) the student cmaes > COUIBeIor sum mons the 
cause he feels the need for help, ( ) r( .f crre d to the counselor 
student for counseling, and (3) the stu cn 
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Because of the diversity of interests of its members, the association 
maintains five special interest divisions: 

1. American College Personnel Association: Eligible for membership arc 

those people who spend at least half their time in some kind of ^ studen 
personnel work, teaching, administration, or research, in a college, 
doing personnel work in industry, government, or a public agency , .an 
have at least a master’s degree in an appropriate field of study, ra ua 
students may become associate members. ^ . . 

2. American School Counselors Association: Interested in joining this divisio 
will be those individuals who have released time for performing gui ancc 
duties in a school below the college level and have complete cig ^ 
semesters in the areas of mental hygiene, guidance services, testing, an 
methods, and technique of counseling. 

3. National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers. 
This organization is open to an administrator or supervisor of gui ^ nCC ’ 
working on a state or national level, a counselor trainer in an educations 
institution (university or college) preparing prospective counselors, or 
former guidance supervisor or counselor trainer now engaged in pro 
sional guidance service work. 

4. National Vocational Guidance Association: There are no special require 

ments for membership in this division except an interest in the personne 
and guidance movement. However, there is a professional members p 
classification within NVGA and to attain this status the applicant must 
possess certain training and experience. _ 

5. Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education: This division o 
APGA is designed for those who do student personnel work in a teacher 
educator institution affiliated with the American Association of Colleg es 
for Teacher Education. 

In addition to the APGA, Division 17 of the American Psychological 
Association, entitled Counseling Psychology, emphasizes the profes 
sional growth of counselors. The professional counselor should partici- 
pate in the activities of various regional, state, and local groups as such 
affiliations will afford maximum benefit for the individual and the pro* 
fession. 


Making Provisions for Counseling 
Providing Time for Counseling 

For an effective counseling service to ensue, the administrator must 
provide the counselor with some released time for counseling with the 
individual students. Where the counselor teaches part time or is respon- 
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Such contacts would he 

SSSSSS sSXease the self-referrals and decrease the 
number of forced counseling sessions. 

Planning and Using Physical Facilities inn service re- 

A primary consideration in anticipating and 

volves around the counselor a min school. Certain basic 

planning the use of the physica g- Many counselors 

physical facilities are necessary probably no 

will have to utilize existing facilities rather than new 
counselor will have an ideal situation. insure privacy for 

One of the first requirements s *«£££*£% * one likes 

counseling. Privacy is necessary . or g 0 £ a secretary or an- 
te discuss personal “^rfo accommodate a desk, 

other teacher. The room should g overcrowded with 

some chairs, and some files, but it shoM «** ° decorated , ** 
furniture. It is desirable that t le toom leas ; ng pictures. It should 
it have dean walls, attractive dt fP eries ' ad equate ly ventilated, heated, 
be pleasant in appearance; it shoul ^ , Ie the important 

and lighted. While the counselor » d ^dhions often con- 

people in the counseling situation, environment o lee 

hibute to or detract from the effectiveness . f he ^ ^ 
relationship. The room should be easi y access ^ hj jj or nea r the 
and parents; it should not be . lo f t [0 ; nter f e re with or interrupt 
gymnasium where excessive noise is 1 y counselor, all offices 

counseling. If the school employs more an coun- 

used for counseling should be located close 

selot may have easy access to the students ^an 1 w have a I0 om for 

In addition to a counseling room, it i accommodate only 

testing. Usually such a room need be large done fa a class- 

small groups; the majority of the testing adjacent to it there 

room or the auditorium. In the testing room ^ gj e tests and 

should be adequate storage room in w i 0 ^ ^ a conference 

other supplies. The testing room mig t a so ^ counseling 

room for the counselor, students, or tea icr • interruptions and 

room is separated from the testing and storage rooms, mtermp 

interference can be held to a minimum. for counseling 

The location, design, and use of the physical facilities 
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by some teacher, administrator, or other interested person. It is usually 
assumed that counseling is more effective if student-counse or c 
tacts are initiated by the first method. If this be true, it en is 
portant that the students become aware of the counselor, his fun 10 , 
and the values of counseling. Orientation to the counseling seme 
might be conducted through the homeroom, orientation progr ^ > 
assemblies, or group-testing procedures. The counseling services mi £ 
be publicized through written material such as student han 0 * 
school newspaper, bulletin board materials. Caution should e 
ercised to prevent the belief that the counseling service is a cure a 
for all types of ailments. 

A great deal of thought and consideration should be given to seeing 
that counseling services are so planned as to reach those who can 
profit from counseling. Wattenberg (35) points out that certain types 
of information appearing in the school records actually give indications 
of potential delinquency and emotional disorders, and that it may 
wise for the counselor to establish contact with individuals who in 
dicate such disorders before serious adjustment problems arise. On e 
other hand, the counselor should not spend an excessive amount of his 
time with students who have the resources to solve their own pro 
lems nor with those individuals who are in dire need of psychiatric 
help. 

Every effort should be made to publicize the counseling service to 
parents, for through such efforts parents are placed in a desirable posi- 
tion to refer their children to the counselor. Talks before civic clubs, 
participation in community groups, and counselor-parent conferences 
are desirable methods for publicizing the service. One school arranged 
a student-parent-counselor conference to which the parents were sent 
the following invitation on a postcard (22) : 

We are planning to have a conference with ^ tu ^ ent ^ sometime during the 

week of i 1 about his, her high school program. Your presence at the 
conference would be very helpful. If you will let us know when you can 
come by filling out and returning the attached card, we will arrange to have 
the conference at your convenience. 

In Canton, South Dakota, the Superintendent of Schools writes a 
letter to the parents inviting them to come to the school and look 
through the information gathered about their children. Invitations are 
issued to parents to attend group classes and discuss the vocational 
plans of their children. 



Hotel Wot wMMir scope of study 



Outer Corridor 
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will depend upon many factors among which are the size of the school, 
number of counselors, finances, administrative personnel, and existing 
physical facilities. It is highly desirable to have a receptionist room in 
which to accommodate the secretarial and clerical helpers. Many new 
school buildings are being built today; care should be taken to see that 
these buildings include adequate facilities for counseling. A suggested 
plan for physical facilities was studied by a committee which developed 
the blueprint shown in Figure 9. While the blueprint may be beyond 
the financial means of some school districts, it is wise to keep such a 
plan in mind if new buildings are anticipated (31). 

Assigning Pupils to Counselor 

In a large school in which there is more than one counselor or 
in which teachers are assigned as part-time counselors, there should 
be some method for determining what students will be assigned to 
which counselors. It has been pointed out that the number of students 
assigned to any one counselor should not exceed that number which 
would be assigned to a teacher for instruction. 

There are many ways of assigning pupils to a counselor. Some of 
the methods that have been used are: (1) assigning students in a home- 
room to a counselor, (2) assigning all boys to a man counselor and 
all girls to a woman counselor, (3) assigning an entire class to one 
counselor, and (4) allowing students to choose their own counselor. 
In addition to these four ways, students might be assigned to a coun- 
selor according to their primary area of study. There is probably no 
single ideal method of assigning pupils to counselors. Each school 
should use whatever method is most practical for its specific needs and 
personnel. 

Any method selected for assigning pupils to counselors should be 
flexible enough to allow changes if the situation warrants changes. 
It would be unwise to allow students always to choose the counselor; 
such a procedure might result in one or two counselors having to 
carry the entire counseling load. The following steps for assigning 
pupils to counselors should be considered: 

1. Determine the number of counselors to be used on the basis of their 

interests, training, and qualifications. 

Weigh the value of assigning a student to the same counselor throughout 

ms entire stay in the school. 

Be sure to maintain a desirable counseling load. 
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mimeographed sheet is used in recording counseling interviews, considera- 
tion should be given to its cost. It is highly desirable that the counselor 
keep a record of what transpires in a counseling session as well as a 
record of the number of students, parents, etc. whom he interviews. A 
monthly report should be presented to the administrator to keep him in- 
formed of the counselor’s activities. A simple report form suggested in 
the Oregon Guidance Service Newsletter is shown below. 

SUMMARY OF GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
for 


(Month) 

I. No. of Interviews (face-to-face, privately) 

A. With students 

1. About within-school problems 

2. About out-of-school work 

3. About choice of a vocation 

4. About health problems 

5. About post-high school education 

6. About other personal problems 

Sub Total 

B. With parents 

1. At the school 

2. In the home 

Sub Total 

C. With graduates or drop-outs 

Total 

II. Other guidance work accomplished, such as registra- 
tion, orientation, autobiographies, assembling occupa- 
tional or educational information, testing, prepara- 
tions for "career" day, study of drop-out problems, 
etc. 

(Counselor) 

4. Many guidance programs fail because of the lack of clerical help. There- 
fore it is essential in making a budget to include money for clerical 
workers. Clerical workers can adequately keep up files, score and record 
test results, and do the other secretarial work necessary to carry out the 
program. The necessity for money for this purpose cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

5. A budget should also include finances for library material. This category 
includes such items as occupational materials, books on counseling and 
guidance, and professional journals. Without these items, counseling 
cann °t keep abreast with professional trends. 
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4. When conflicts arise between counselor and counselee, make provisions 
for a change in counselor. 

If these points are given consideration, the assigning of pupils to 
counselors does not prove to be a burdensome task, and, in addition, 
the result will be a normal counseling load and the flexibility which 
is necessary for an effective counseling program. 


Providing a Budget for Counseling 

It is often assumed that a counseling program cannot be instituted 
in a school because of its prohibitive cost. While it is recognized that 
no counseling program can be instituted without adequate money, one 
study points out that most high schools spend a very small percentage 
of their school budget on guidance (12). 

The director of guidance should plan and present a budget to the 
administrator. It is also the responsibility of the director to educate 
the administrator to the value of guidance so that the administrator 
will have the information and desire to sell the program to the board 
of education. In planning a budget, the director of guidance should 
attempt to anticipate all possible spending but keep his costs at a realistic 
level. Some of the following facts should be kept in mind: 


* A CCrtain amou nt of money will be required for equipment. Filing cabi- 
nets, t^ewriters, manila folders, IBM key punch, and a calculator are 
some of the necessary items of equipment. It is obvious that a beginning 
program will necessitate spending more money for equipment than a 
program which has been in continuous operation for a period of time, 
secon udget item which must be considered is testing material. An 
quate amount of money must be provided to purchase tests and answer 
to ^ e couns ri°r must have available both group and individual tests 
Th C USC lim_ C ° UnScIin S- * n Chapter 8, a list of test publishers was given. 

S 615 W '^ scnd booklets which include the cost lists of the 
of “ tCS ^ tCStS are S°' n g to be scored by test companies, the cost 
n " 8 . S ou d be anticipated; the director should also allow some 
3. Sf the d 0 ' mVCSt5 S ati0 . n out of new tests. 

the school 60 ^ ^ Uldancc * s responsible for the cumulative records of 
records u f X P cns ^ _ enla iled in the buying and replacement of such 
the vhrvO° U - C andc ’P ated ^ included in the proposed budget. If 
manila fold USCS ^ ° Wn devc *°P cd records and places them in a regular 
materials ^ Tnonc Y should be requested for folders, mimeograph 

in tr\inf» t n 0t * - W matcr ' a k needed. The same procedure should be used 
anticipate the money needed for the counseling records. If a 
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himself toward a goal leading t 

in a social and democrat* society. , dth of training and background 

Because the counselor needs a brea lifica tions, training, 

to perform his duties, he irements will necessitate certain 

and characteristics. Many of * «1 d rf the ordinary class- 
training and skills in addition tc £ qualifications are 

mom Teacher. When counselors ^ performance of 

selected, they should be assign T the e nd that a coun- 

wh ich they can make the V”** the 

selor may be successful, the a allowing students time to 

time for counseling, develop some sy fadlittaf and provide 
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6. Of course, the counselor’s salary should be included in the budget proposal. 

7. In some cases the cost of such items as heat, lights, and telephone should 
be anticipated in the budget. In many schools such items are placed under 
administrative cost. 

In planning the budget, it is highly desirable for the director of the 
program to make a detailed analysis of his anticipated needs. After the 
budget has been approved, it is good business procedure to keep an 
account of the money actually spent in each of the areas suggested. By 
following the procedure over a period of years, one will be able to make 
a very carefully planned and prepared budget 

Referral Procedure 

No one counselor can be effective with all individuals and in all 
situations. Therefore it is sometimes necessary for him to refer students 
to other people for help. In making these referrals, some definite pro- 
cedure should be devised whereby the student can be introduced to the 
referral agency and a follow-up can be made of such a referral. 

Some of the following suggestions may be helpful in working out 
referral techniques: 

1. When the counselor refers a student to another teacher, administrator, or 
out-of-school individual, he should make contact with that individual and 
arrange an appointment for the student. 

2. While arranging such an appointment, the counselor should provide the 
referral agent with the reason for making the referral. 

. The referral agent should be made aware that the counselor would like 
a report of the results of the referral. 

Each school might work out a mimeographed form which could be 
use in referral cases. Where the referral is general and not designated 
to some specific person, the above procedure might not specifically 
a PP y- However, for adequate counseling and for keeping of com- 
plete records, the above suggestions should be very helpful. 

Summary 

TTie counseling process is the chief medium whereby the information 
th CrC j a k°?* student and his world of work can be used to assist 
e stu ent in self-development. Counseling is defined as a mutual 
ming process involving two individuals, one who is seeking help 
, . a ^sferally trained person, and the other who, by reason of 
is rea t of training and background, uses many adjustment tech- 
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c r roup — 

. c„, — s? 

interview. 


according to principal methods used. Under ttt Qf t0 affo rd 

purpose of group actmties may dassi fication, the prtnapa 

therapeutic activities. Under the ot of discussion. This 

group method used may be t a ° , e of g rou p techniques in 

classification is logical and pertinen ^ t0 discuss 

guidance programs. It is a primary pu ^ can use d to further 
the organization of those S r °“ p ^ e ^ m not atte mpt to differentiate be- 
promote the guidance progr • nor between the primary 

tween orientation and therapeu ic cf . r f ora ied for both of these 

methods used. Some activities may be perform 
purposes and by both of these met o 


Homeroom 


The homeroom period is a specified P e “0< * ^ with certain 

school schedule to allow certain assign McFarland 

teachers. The purposes of a homeroom have bee 
(25) as follows: 


>5) as follows: , 

1. To provide or to facilitate the provisions of needed gul ante 
seling for homeroom members. 

2. To coordinate the pupil-activity program. icnces leading to the 

3. To provide democratic and cooperate group exper 

development of effective citizenship. . t government. 

4. To provide a basis and constituency ^ earning program of the 

5. To coordinate, enhance, and clarny 

school. , a attention for pupils. 

6. To provide individual and personal he p loit i n g routine jobs as 

7. To expedite administrative and eler.eal wort, exp 

opportunity for educative experiences. , ij 

. note d that the homeroom should 
In the above purposes it may anc j guidance activities, 

provide administrative, learning, extracurr ’ ^lem of differentiating 
This may be too inclusive and P«s«“ p rtivitics performed in 
guidance activities from various other types 



CHAPTER IV 


Administration of Group Activities 
in the Guidance Program 


MUCH has been written both for and against the use 
of group techniques in guidance, and space was devoted to this prob- 
lem in Chapter 2. Some have emphasized their belief that guidance 
programs were organized for the purpose of individualizing instruction 
and, therefore, were not primarily concerned with group procedures. 
However, in the past few years, there has been a general trend toward 
the acceptance and use of group techniques in the guidance program. 
The reasons for using group activities might be listed as follows: 

1. Group activity can supplement individual counseling. Group orientation 
to vocational and educational problems can assist the counselor in individual 
interviews. 

2. Group activities can provide all students with more personal contact with 
adult members of the school. Through contacts made in groups or individu- 
al^ the student is assisted in developing a sense of belonging. Adults 
provide a mature background and can help the student feel that an adult 
person is interested in him. 

3. Group activity can be used efficiently in performing certain services. There 
ts much information in vocational and educational guidance that can be 
given as efficiently in groups and at much less expense than it can be 
provi in an individual-to-individual situation. 

roup activities provide an opportunity for social interaction and social 
eveopment. The purpose of the guidance program is to bring about 
e ota evelopment of the individual student Therefore, group procedure 
c tv, Vl f* ^ a venue for one important area of development 

a cmocraUc process can be learned and developed through group 
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Organic Homerooms for initilting a homeroom 

Perhaps the best way to analyz P of home room pro- 
program is to analyze the reasons u some of the reasons 

grams. McFarland ( 25 \ h “ ” He P»^ses the following reasons: 
why homerooms are not effective. P r 

1. Lack of time for “trying 0Ut * .''^“the'homMoom program. 

2. Failure to understand the purpos 

3. Indifference of teachers to the h °”"“”p om „ 00 m. 

4. Lack of trained personnel to conduct 

5. Inadequate program planning. ^ ; s some 

A number of writers (16, 24, 39) h ‘^ eroom . Much of the 

dissatisfaction with the present uses procedures, and purposes 

dissatisfaction revolves around e me , homeroom as a guidance 
of the homeroom. The philosop > f a homeroom program 

technique is desirable but the imp e ” usua n y deteriorates into 

is perplexing and complicated. e H dl, pep rallies, 

an administrative device where announcements^oU ^ fot 

study hours, etc. are conducted rather of the indi- 

developing a program which wi = P t0 violations of 

vidual students. Such failures can usually be 

some of the following principles. ^ interested. 

1. Homeroom sponsors must be specifically T^ ' interest to most of 

2. Content of programs must be of direct and nnmcd^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the members of the group and must hit tn 

aware. . j an{ j student-conducted, but 

3. The program should be stu cnt ‘P * . the sp0 nsor. 

intelligent assistance should be provi J, t of attitudes and the 

4. The primary outcomes m atter, or assign- 

making of adjustments. There are no g 

menu. . bc onc that will be conducive 

5. The student composition of the group 

to achievement of satisfactory m rou st be adequate. 

6. The scheduling and time allotted for the P K” of educational 

V. The importance of the homeroom as an in eg V in the way 

programshould be so accepted group' (27) 

of regular attendance by all of the studen ^ ^ ccttain 

In establishing a homeroom program, . ^ 5 pot i f: c program 

organizational principles. The exact h c «. ne ral principles should 

will «ry greatly from school to school but the gc 
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the school. Therefore, to relate the homeroom to the purposes of guid- 
ance, the activities of the homeroom should meet the following o J 
tives (24): 

1. To provide every pupil with opportunities to express himself and to know 
others’ opinions on matters of concern to youth on his own maturity ev . 

2. To provide every pupil with experiences conducive to development o 
sense of belonging in his group both within and outside the schoo . 

3. To provide information and experiences by which each pupil may 

brought to understand that social adjustment, with attendant a aption, 
is both beneficial and possible. , 

4. To provide information and a range of activities which are ealeu ate 
enable each youth to isolate and move against his own personal pro emS 
in order that he may resolve them satisfactorily. 

Guidance Activities Performed in Homerooms 

The homeroom activities should not be rigidly organized and 
stereotyped. It is highly desirable to have the students select and p an 
the specific activities to be carried on in the homeroom. However, t e 
homeroom teacher and the entire school personnel must devote con- 
siderable time to planning a tentative program and to organizing such 
a program. The content of the homeroom program should develop 
around the purposes of the homeroom. In one program the following 
activities were included (13): 

1. Discussion of common problems. 

2. Discussion of school problems. 

3. Planning careers. 

4. Discussion of social and civic problems. 

In the above activities the guidance counselor was responsible for 
preparing a tentative outline of each year’s work and for orienting 
the homeroom chairmen to the program and activities. 

The administrative activities of the homeroom usually involve read- 
ing of announcements, checking the roll, distributing materials, and 
performing other miscellaneous administrative functions. Many schools 
use the contents of the SRA Life Adjustment series as an aid in plan- 
ning the homeroom program. Typical problems discussed are boy-girl 
relations, appearance in dress, means of being popular, methods of 
study, choosing a vocation, and similar topics. Various techniques 
can be used to present such — persona! discussions, round-table dis- 
cussions, committee and classroom discussions, guest speakers, debates, 
movies, forums, skits, interviews (30). 
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Group Activities tn we - 

or Career Week. Regardless 

such as Career Day, Career Coc following functions: 
of its title, it attempts to serve some , 

. , _„:..i enMkers. films, discussions, 


of its title, it attempts to serve so^ ^ ^ 

1. To provide the students with speci T 

exhibits about occupational information. employment trends in various 

2. To provide students with informaoon about emp ym 

vocations. . i..~,.nt nnDortunities in various 


2. To provide siuuaiu 

vocations. . , j employment opportunities in various 

3. To provide information about lo P 

occupations. gout (j, t qualifications and require- 

4. To provide students with information abou 

ments for entrance into various wi analyse occupauons 

5. To provide students with °P p ° r ^. I ”^, orking in the occupations. 

and ask questions of people ac u y » whether the 

These are deemed the essential funCti ° nS ; 'f^efthe entire school 
career day is of a single-day type or is spread 

year. 


Types of Career Days io the litera- 

One can find all kinds of descriptions o J d funct ions, 

tore on the subject, mile all have "n purp« 0oc 

there is a wide variety of organization £ 5ch ool class partici- 
type of career day is organized accord g of 0 r of all 

pating. This organization may in “ ^ ^ homeroom should be 

classes in the school. Most peop e 8 • (23) . 

limited to two grades for an effective m organized according 

A second type of plan for a career ay 1 single high school; 

to sponsorship! Career day may be ‘l* 1““"^ or by a variety of 
by a regional organization of severa '8^ ^ nQt a single school 
civic, college, or regional groups. will dep<; nd upon the size 

assumes sponsorship of a career day u S' available, and various 
of the school, number of occupational speakers 

other factors. , „ rran izcd according to th= 

A third plan for a career day may tie S * sin£ l e -day affair 
type of program. In some schools is spread over several 

while in others the career conferences »£ ^ (hc entire 

days or a week. Or, career conferences ml £ spc:1 kcrs are brought 

school year. In some career-day programs, rjms> arrangements 

to discuss various occupations, while, on o ^ w0 .y on it for a 

are made to allow students to go to tne ) jllow ,|,e student 

full day. In the latter case, arrangements are picture e f its 

to work a full day on the job to get a more P 
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remain the same. In the first place, the support and cooperation 
the administration is essential. Without this cooperation, the program 
cannot materialize or function properly. Secondly, adequate time mns 
be set aside for the homeroom program. Some schools set aside 2 
minutes every day for the homeroom, whereas others set asi e one 
period a month. Most writers feel that homeroom periods 45 minutes 
in length are desirable and that homeroom meetings should be he a 
least once a week. Less time than 45 minutes is usually not sufficient 
to permit performing the activities; and if meetings are too frequent, 


boredom may result. . , 

A third consideration in organizing a homeroom is that traine 
personnel should be assigned as sponsors of the homeroom. Training 
in dynamics of personality, group procedures, parliamentary order, 
etc., is required for effective sponsorship. Extra compensation or some 
released time from teaching may be used as an incentive for obtaining 
staff members with desired training. Fourth, the entire faculty 
should help develop and determine the purposes of the homeroom. 
In-service training on purposes, activities, and techniques used in 
homeroom programs is highly desirable. A fifth step is to plan the 
homeroom program. While the program should be developed along 
the lines of student needs, much preparation needs to be done in 
regard to tentative topics, techniques of presentation, coordination 
with individual counseling, student government, and extracurricular 
activities. Sixth, consideration should be given to assigning such teachers 
as will insure maximum achievement and adjustment. The most satis- 
factory arrangement appears to be the assigning of students of th e 
same grade level to a certain teacher by a random sampling method. 
It is desirable to have the same homeroom sponsor assigned to the 
same students over a period of years. 

It seems desirable to appoint a coordinator of homeroom activities. 
This coordinator should assist individual homeroom teachers with 
individual problems and preparation and should correlate the home- 
room program with the other guidance activities, the extracurricular 
activities, and the student government. In small high schools the guid- 
ance counselor might be the coordinator; but when the counselor is 
not the coordinator, there should be a close working relationship with 
the counselor. 


Career Day 

. ^ p 00 ? activity with the aim of disseminating occupational informa- 
tion is the career day. This activity may be called by several names 
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nature and requirements. Some writers feel that working on the job is 
much more effective than listening to a specialist tell about his occupa 
tion (9, 25). 

The different types of career days will have different programs an 
plans but all will have some definite common organizational pro* 
cedures and purposes. 

How to Organize a Career Day 

The key to organizing a successful career day is to start careful 
planning and preparation several months before the actual day desig- 
nated as career day. This careful planning and preparation should be 
done by administrators, faculty, and students. Foster and Stripling (H) 
suggest the following points in the overall planning of a career day. 

1. A faculty must agree on the purpose of the career day. 

2. Students should participate in the planning from the beginning. They 
should have ample opportunity to plan important parts in the work o 
each committee. 

3. A carefully selected planning committee of faculty and students should 
be set up to begin work at least three months before the expected career 
day. 

4. The chairman should be a person who has ability to get things done. 

5. A general committee should appoint other committees such as program, 
reception, counselor contact, exhibits, and publicity committees. 

These authors suggest that cooperation of all is necessary for the 
purpose and planning of a successful career day. When committees 
arc established, definite duties of each of the subcommittees should be 
worked out by the genera! committee and the general committee should 
act as a coordinating agency for the entire program. 

In organizing a career day, one of the first tasks that must be per- 
formed is to make up a check list of occupations and present this 
. ec * ^ students to learn what occupations they are interested 

in. After the students have indicated the occupations in which they 
are interested, a tabulation might be made to assist in deciding which 
occupations should be discussed on career day. If a check list is not 
1713 e * students might be asked to write down their preferred 
occupations in order of greatest interest and then these preferences 
ou be tabulated. After the tabulations have been made, it should 
etermined how many different periods during the day are available 
for hearing a discussion of these occupations. 
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and planning a carecr-day ^ ™ 

dents' should be assigned to the jobof ^ P^Yout 

advertising should take t e o committee might woi 

speeches at the various c.v.c clubs. ““ Uic anticipated day and be 
different program activities “ P“. Qn cards f or guests and 
responsible for making 1 en ^ acquainted with the sc 1 ^ 

Usually the speakers and gue s an d places o a PP 

should k given assistance in findmg th . st ^ (0 become better 

ZtfJZ. a— a_u — 


A committee associated with the Pkmn J ^ ^ day possible^ 
plans to evaluate the program as soon in evaluating the 

Such evaluation will be f utu re career days An 

program just given but also in planmng High Scho ol, Mor 

of an evaluation questionnaire used m g 

rilton, Arkansas, is presented on pag 


Orientation . , uacy which 

Everyone knows the feeling ° f oTa new situation.** 
accompany being placed in a n ? f tr , ns ition and change- 

feelings are natural accompaniments of tr osc rf listing the 

orientation programs are developedforthep ^ * blidge he p 
students to have a minimum of such “T„merous descriptions o 
between the old and the new »'“« “ • 0 „ ^ sub ject, but all 

orientation programs can be found in Wen _ 

programs seem to have the fo owing facilities, practices, 

l, To acquaint .he student with die new school, 

. . a-.- _ rcmilntions, and the i»u J rlnssmates. 


1. To acquaint the student wi faculty, 

procedures, traditions, regulations, an > h wit h future cfasamnteS; 

2. To assist the student in becoming wiU bc helpful in a»« "S 

1- To gather information about the amden, „ th c new school. 

him to make an adequate an " belongingness- 

4. To provide the smdent with a feeling 

r DrO. 


To provide the student with a feeling o e m s | l0 uld be a 

It should be emphasized that an coping with new 

continuous program by which students are ass^ and events can 

experiences A well-planned P»B»“ “ lt arises when students 
alleviate much of the frustration 3nd ions 0 f typical onentation 

ate placed in a new environment. a summary of gene' 

programs will follow, and from t esc e j es ca n ^ drawn, 

orientation activities and organizational prm p 
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These functions might very well be performed by 
appointed for such a purpose. This committee might ,,v, e d u le 

occupations to be discussed on career day and arrange a mas 
for the day. The schedule should include an introductory 
program and some good films that will add to the program, 
day schedule used by one high school is shown on page 225. . 

After the selection of the occupations to be discusse , consi 
should be given to selecting the speakers to discuss each o 
occupations. A second committee might be appointed to con 
speakers and arrange for them to be present at the designa e 
It would also be helpful for the committee to make some sagg& 
to the speaker concerning the kinds of information the stu en s 
want. These suggestions will aid the speaker to cover some o^ ^ 
more important points of the occupations and decrease some o 
glamour and publicity associated with certain vocations. . , . 

After the program has become fairly well determined, an in ivi u 
student schedule must be made for each of the participating stu en 
By this schedule students should know where they will be earn P eri 
during the day, what occupations will be discussed at this place, an 
who will be the speaker. When all of the participating students aye 
such a schedule, there will be no need for confusion or loitering 10 
the halls. An example of an individual career-day schedule is P re 
sented below. 

In addition to committees for discovering the interests of stu ents 


CAREER-DAY SCHEDULE 
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. I„ the first-grade classrooms, tcactos ^'^fpresent class 

hosts to the visitors, Group dtscussmns w rf ^ fi r stvrs.t«= 

members recalled thetr «Pf -“-f “ „ Lights, and taPf 30 ”*" ^ 
Mary Lynn School. .^““Ms Td- were offered as to what phases 
gleaned from these informal talK rMC hoolers. . - • .. 

chon, life would be most interesti J j iting children with a warm 

A first-grade teacher - - - greetedthevts g^ ^ ^ „ the first-pade 
and handclasp. The children hostesses and their teacher^ H«e 

rooms to be welcomed by young UsK|lj t0 observe, and to p P 

they were allowed to sit in the g™ P given paper and Cray 

a, they wished. Later the pre-schoolers were g> 

_ T , • in celf-exoression. • • • , ; n one corner of 


2 s thev wished. Liter uic < 

a first-hand experience in “W^cd'cLr ^ ^ in one corner o° 

A lovely display of "fairy flowers an d stories of pets so 

the room. InLother area another place were samples 

the hearts of all young ones and displayed 

-J niimtowork . the children r 


the hearts of all young ones aw* r ? 

first-grade writing and number work. - - • don Jay with the chi 

Where were die parents who ^ “° a program presented espec .all yjcr 
They, too, were welcomed, they Acquainted widr die school and with 

them, and had an opportunity to helpers greeted eac P 

one another. A committee of teaches and PTA ^ ^ principal.*' 

After informal inlroducdons, s to supervisor. Each spe -c 

school nurse, and a special educanon su^enr^ ^ quet ; ons from *e 

poims of interest to parent of ^ R\m "SkippY dm Three 

group were answered. The • • Start to 

“A film ended, the principal 

School,” a handbook for parents of beg ’ J Lnent also was gi 
schools. A bulletin from the school healtn p 
each parent. (21) 


]unior High School Orientation ^ e j r orientation 

One school used the following eight step 
program. 


program. e thc e „d of *= 

1. Si,A visitors to junior high, ^'lo send a boy and a girl* 

semester, each 6-A homeroom was in contacts wi* *c P 

visit die junior high school. The counse or m^ ^ ^ ^ visits. 
cipals of the elementary schools and da , 7 . B group who c 

counselor also selected a member from P^ or hos ,ess for cac 
from the same elementary schoo to a pils , 


2. Counsdor-junior high pupil visit 'o the elem'^^ 3ttcn ded *e »*' 
one boy and one girl from the ninth grade. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
on 

CAREER DAY 

Morrilton High School 
1952-53 


SSrofkr^ n VA h ^? t S s re/s 0 acorrding to the 
following code: 


.Jig uuuo. 

_Mark + If you consider the value SifiLi 
Mark - If you consider the value — - 

Mark 0 if you consider the value very_lo^ 

_1. Ho® valuable »as the information given by 

speakers? ... 

2. How satisfactory was the time permitt 

student questions? 

3. How well did you choose your subjects? 

4. Was enough time and attention given to 

selection of subjects? . 

5. Did the opening assembly supply suffioie 
explanation and suggestions? 


explanation uuu • 

.6 . Did you appreciate the printed programs 

_ 7 . How good was the student interest and a o 
in classes? . 

8. How satisfactory was mixing all age levo s 

one group7 . + 

9. Has this experience strengthened your int ere 

in further investigation into the iiei 
work you may enter? 

_10. Has the day been worth as muoh to you as 
had attended regular classes all aay« 

Other suggestions: 


Elementary School Orientation 

At the Mary Lynn School in Tucson, Arizona, a date for orientation, 
prospective beginners was established far in advance, and care was ta en ^ 
no other school activity would conflict with the time set aside for e V1 
of the pre-school children and their parents. , 

A survey had been made previously to determine the number of c 
within the boundaries of the school who would be eligible to enter m 
September. After the results had been checked, invitations were sent to eac 
of these children and their parents. . . . Each child and parent was invite^ 
to come to school at a stated time to meet with the principal, teachers, an 
school nurse. And of course the beginners were to visit each of the first-gra 
classrooms in the school. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
on 

CAREER DAY 

Morrilton High School 
1952-53 


These questions have been prepared for the purpose 
getting your opinions on the value of Career Days * i 

answer all questions as honestly as you can after care 
study of each one. Hark your answers according to tne 
following code: 


.Mark + if you consider the value high. 

Mark - if you consider the value only fair. 

Mark 0 if you consider the value very low. 

_1. How valuable was the information given by 
speakers? 

_2. How satisfactory was the time permitted for 
student questions? 

_3. How well did you choose your subjects? 

_4. Was enough time and attention given to the 
selection of subjects? 

__5. Did the opening assembly supply sufficient 
explanation and suggestions? 

— 6 . Did you appreciate the printed programs? 

_7. How good was the student interest and attention 
in classes? 


-8. How satisfactory was mixing all age levels in 
one group7 

_9. Has this experience strengthened your interest 
in further investigation into the fields ol 
work you may enter? 

.10. Has the day been worth as much to you as if y° u 
had attended regular classes all day? 


Other suggestions: 


Elementary School Orientation 

At the Mary Lynn School in Tucson, Arizona, a date for orientation of 
prospective beginners was established far in advance, and care was taken that 
no other school activity would conflict with the time set aside for the visit 
of the pre-school children and their parents. 

A survey had been made previously to determine the number of children 
within the boundaries of the school who would be eligible to enter in 
September. After the results had been checked, invitations were sent to each 
of these children and their parents. . . . Each child and parent was invited 
to come to school at a stated time to meet with the principal, teachers, and 
school nurse. And of course the beginners were to visit each of the first-grade 
classrooms in the school. 
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... In the first-grade classrooms, teachers and 
hosts to the visitors. Group discussions w ^ q{ thdr fost visit to 
members recalled their experiences an P and to p ress ions were 

Mary Lynn School. VdnaUc ^rcMjn ^ ^ what phases o£ 

gleaned from these informal talks. Ideas w 

school life would be most interesting to t e pre warm sm ile 

A first-grade teacher . . . greeted the first . gra d= 

and handclasp. The children were t e 7 s and their teachers. Here 
rooms to be welcomed by young hosts or M( j to participate 

they were allowed to sit in the groups, to listen, to crayons for 

as they wished. Later the pre-schoolers were given paper 1 

a first-hand experience in self-expression. ... scene in one corner of 

A lovely display of "fairy flowers" added color to the sc«* , ^ ^ ^ 

the room. In another area there were pictures an 0 f 

die hearts of all young ones and displayed in another place w 

first-grade wriring and number work ^ children? 

Where were die parents who came to. —on day^w^ y for 

They, too, were welcomed; they watched a P r0 S ^ sc hool m d with 

them, and had an opportunity to becom ' he) grc «ed each parent, 
one another. A committee of teachers an . ^ , t j ie principal, the 

After informal introductions, short talks were gt speaker stressed 

school nurse, and a special education JfqJtions from the 

points of interest to parents of pre-school ’ , . Three R’s” was 

£oup were answered The N.E.A. film “Skrppy and the Three 

then shown. , “We Start to 

When the film ended, the principal distributed P P ’ T public 
School," a handbook for parents of beginners preparcd by m ^ ^ 

schools. A bulletin from the school health department also was g 
each parent (2 1 ) 

Junior High School Orientation . . 

One school used the following eight steps in thc,r or,en 
Program. n<J o£ thc 

L Six-A visitors to junior high. About and a girl to 

semester, each 6-A homeroom was invi contacts with the prin- 

visit the junior high school. The counse or ^ fof visits. The 
dpals of thc elementary schools and dat w ho came 

counselor also selected a member from die p , f or ^ch 6-A 

from the same elementary school to act as os 

visitor. ... ^ __ jckool. Two pupils, 

2. Counselor-junior high pupil visit to the ““jj attended thc same 

one boy and one girl from thc ninth gra > 
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elementary school were selected to visit that school with the counselor. 
These pupils reported on the many activities of the junior high school, 
including student government, noon, movies, homeroom organization, 
the counselor system, the work of the deans, elective courses such as band, 
orchestra, etc. At the end of the students’ presentation, an opportunity 
was provided for questions. . . . 

3. 7-B orientation program. During the final week of the semester, on a 
Saturday morning, the entire new group of 8-A’s and their parents were 
invited to a special orientation program. Its purpose was to give each pupil 
an opportunity (a) to visit the rooms where his classes were to be held, 
(b) to meet his future homeroom teacher, (c) to acquaint himself with 
information needed for the first day of the new semester, and (d) to find 
out where his locker was located and to learn how to operate its combina- 
tion lock. 

After an auditorium program presided over by student-government 
officers, the pupils were conducted on a tour of the building and finally 
brought to their homerooms, where refreshments were served— usually 
frostbites or cokes and pretzels. Homeroom teachers handed out forms 
to be completed and returned when the new semester opened. 

4. 7-B mixer. Early in the semester, the student government and the coun- 
selor plan a 7-B mixer. The student social committee takes charge of 
providing entertainment, which consists of games and other special features 
including acts involving student talent. Refreshments, usually Dixie Cups, 
are served. This mixer takes place after school in the gym, and its purpose 
is to help all 7-B pupils get acquainted with the members of their own 
group. 

5. Counselor interview. During the semester, the counselor tries to schedule 
a get-acquainted conference with as many of the new pupils as possible. 

t t ese conferences, the counselor tries to discover whether there is any 
way o giving to the pupil assistance which might result in better adjust- 
ment for him or a happier relationship between him and the school. Pupils 
are encouraged to seek counsel or contact whenever they wish to discuss 
their problems. 

meroom periods. Instruction is carried on in the homerooms by the 
eroom teachers. Officers are elected to assist in running the homeroom, 
counse or usually plans a program of topics to be discussed in the 
ar^pj 001 ^ . 3nc * ass ' sts preparing special bulletins of information which 
• , 3CC m hands of homeroom teachers to aid in carrying on the 
and anCC 'L^ r0 ^ r . am ' *^ c "^rerce Primer,” a handbook for pupils, is used, 
svst U f, as attcr, dance, auditorium conduct, the hall-monitor 

discussed = IC ^ e re S u ^ at ^ ons » service club, and student government are 
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, 7-B open House. AW a week 

7-B Open House combined with a PTA m g „ Q prepares 

assumes responsibility for much of the P "“S ^ P an au ditorium 
bulletins of information for teachers an p p , _ h enV elopes 

program. Letters inviting parents to ^ the correct 

are addressed in the 7-B Engltsh ck*e,) for Went chairman are 
way of introducing parents to teachers. mi each home- 

arranged. The counselor helps to p ^ ^ hoste sses and assist 

room selects two pairs of parents to House Older pupils 

the homeroom teacher on the night of the P ^ 

usually offer to help with refreshments and to act as ushers 

“^'auditorium program is given f°n°vved by a 

dus, pupils take parents on a tour of the buddtng tn We ^ ^ 

dtem to their classroom teacher. At the end of th* o£ 

the homeroom for refreshments and a c homeroom 

other boys and girls in the same homeroom and to talk 

8. School psychologist-teacher conferences. ffocussed 

f eT— r^hiems which some 

F The junior-high-school paper, “The Pierce “it high 

in 6-A during the entire semester prior 

Counselors, deans, and principals meet once a l J which 

to carry on studies relative to the counseling prog • heard, 

have been appointed to investigate speakers in related fields are 

...U9) 

High School Orientation 

At Central High School in Independence at Central 

were invited to come to Central High School, po committee of 

High School, they were me, at the front tel,. 'big 

ninth-gradc pupils who provided each visitor wi • tp j u v t h c com- 

sistcr" who was either a personal ^ intanC \°\^ d w ^ guests of 
mittce. They visited the classes of their hosts or hostesses and vv g 
the school at the cafeteria for the noon hour. a special 

Students, teachers, and parents were prepare or explained. The 

evening forum when the entire school program w ^ rcK ulattons were 
system of credits, the courses, the activiues, an so mimeographed 

explained by various faculty members and student ea — „ a brief 

booklet of die four-year program was presented to them, contammg 
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description of every course, required or elective, offered in the Central High 
School curriculum. 

A few weeks after the pupils* visit to Central, a representative of the school 
(principal, vice-principal, or counselor) went to visit the prospective ninth- 
grade pupils in their various grade school situations. At this time, the repre- 
sentative talked merely about the study program for freshmen. Much time 
was spent on ninth-grade required and elective subjects. Additional time was 
spent on the units of credit system, amount of credit for each course, and 
the school’s graduation requirements. These explanations were a re-emphasis 
of those given at the evening forum. Individual questions concerning courses, 
activities, traditions, and school services were answered. 

These visits to the elementary school had additional values in that they 
afforded an opportunity to see the students in their previous learning situa- 
tions. It provided for a visit with their eighth-grade teachers so as to get 
additional information such as home background, capabilities, etc. Arrange- 
ments were made for the transfer of the valuable cumulative records of the 
elementary experiences. 

At these elementary school visits, particular emphasis was given to the 
first event of the fall for the freshmen. They were asked to report to school 
one-half day before other students. During this time, they received explana- 
tions in their homeroom about their lockers and the combination locks on 
them; they studied a floor plan of the building and the general plans of the 
day. This was followed by a regular day’s schedule, run on a short-period 
basis so that they might get acquainted with the passing procedure and the 
building itself. The day ended with a general assembly where closing remarks 
were given and some yells were taught by the yell leaders. This half day was 
organized by the guidance director, who used various student leaders as 
proxy teachers for the freshman schedule. (20) 

Orientation Activities 

The preceding examples and descriptions of various orientation 
programs suggest a number of activities performed during the orienta- 
tion process. The specific types of activities used will depend upon the 
educational level (whether elementary, junior high school, or senior 
high school) and upon the particular school. Regardless of the school, 
specific orientation activities should be planned around the following 
areas of assistance: 

1. Acquainting smdcMs with the new school: Orientation in this area should 
include acquainting the students with the physical facilities of the school, 
e curriculum, rules and regulations, student government, and the various 
student activities. Information about the school might be presented in 
assem tes, visits and tours of the school building, printed materials, talks, 
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counseling interviews', group discussions, andsocialcctiviues^ _ 

2. Acquainting student with new < classmates: Vmts .nl :o 

tags, social mixers, and recreation =>“ mixers should 

students in becoming acquainted with each oth . m 

include upperclassmen but others should e res administration: 

3- Acquainting students with new teachers counselors and "tra ^ 

Formal teas and assemblies arc “ ^j.t^ Tnd individual counseling 
However, mformal meeungs with the faculty Counsc ling inter- 

sessions are highly important in an onen “““ P ™ gUy desirable, 
views with each new student prior to reg , Because it is 

4. Providing means for gathering information about s uden t . Became « 

necessary 8 to gather as much information as “f ut An 

student should be collected as soon as P° SSI autobiographies, 

student can be gathered by means o i sM J 

rating scales of previous teachers, standardi > ^ 

counseling interviews. 

Organizing an Orientation Program 

In organizing an orientation program, the first principle ’ ^ 

planning. Planning should start well in advance of * 

of the orientation period. During the planning s age, Students, 

the school should be solicited to help plan 1 6 ientation and 
teachers, counselors, and administrators are invo ve orientation 

thus should have a voice in making decisions about the orientation 

fondly, a survey should be made to determine who « 
at the orientation program. At the elementary s oo ■ ^ 

should be made of the community to determine t e num Q f t [, e 

live first-graders. At the junior high level a survey cm^b^ ^ ^ ^ 
number of sixth-graders in the elementary fee orientation 

These surveys wfll give the individuals responsible : for onentabo^ 
specific information on the number of pupils to exp • ^ 

the survey might also include learning the number o pa 
if parents are to be included in the orientation program. . ^ 

Specific orientation activities must then be p anne example 

around the previously mentioned areas of assistance. . 

specific activities must be developed to assist the “W students m 
becoming acquainted with the new school. Other ac : ivi ' ^ and 

planned to assist students in becoming acquainted wi students 

faculty. Also means must be made to gather information about students 
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which can be used by teachers and counselors in assisting students to 
adjust. 

In planning an orientation program, it will be extremely helpful to 
organize the faculty and students into committees. It seems that the 
following committees are desirable: 

1. An over-all planning committee composed of teachers, counselors, and 
students: This committee would have the responsibility of planning the 
orientation program and would also act as a coordinating committee for 
all of the other committees. 

2. A survey committee to develop and conduct a survey of prospective new 
students. 

3. A committee to develop and plan specific activities for acquainting new 
students with the school. 

4. A social and recreation committee to plan activities to assist students in 
becoming acquainted with their classmates and the faculty. 

5. A committee to determine what information should be gathered on 
students during orientation and to develop specific procedures for obtaining 
such information. 

In addition to these committees, there might be subcommittees, if 
desired, working on specific projects, such as printed programs and 
other printed materials, receptions, etc. The success of committees 
depends upon the coordinating group and its effectiveness in defining 
duties and in preventing duplication and overlapping of functions. 

Occupational Courses 

Numerous schools are offering courses aimed at assisting the student 
in selecting and planning for an occupation. These courses arose from 
the need of students for factual information about occupations, their 
requirements, and the training necessary to enter them. The title or 
name of such courses varies from school to school. One survey indi- 
cated that the most common titles of such a course were "Occupations, 
ocations, Self-appraisal and Career, Guidance, Occupational Guidance, 
and Vocational Guidance” (27). 

]Vha ‘ h Taught in the Occupations Course? 

The content of the course will depend upon the teacher, students, 
location of school, occupational outlets, etc. The subject matter will 
usually attempt to answer the following questions: 
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1. What occupations are available to me? 

2. What training is necessary to enter the occupation? 

3. What education must I have to be successful m the p 

4. What personal qualities are essential in the jobs? 

5. What opportunities are available'in the occupation? 

6. What are the working conditions in the occupation? 

7. What are the advantages and disadvantages o my c 

The content of the occupational course will also include mfonnahe , m 
about the student’s school curriculum, his choice of cours > matter 
tional outlets of the various educational alternatives. survey 

may be taught by several different methods : Ir ‘ a ra “P e jn occupation ai 
the following teaching methods were found cneakers 

courses: self measurement, visual aids, visits, laboratory ^dy, speaks, 
discussions, interviews, group conferences, practice 1 career 

audio aids, community surveys, practice app lcatl0 °, • ni ’ ; 0 b, 
conferences, practice-letters of application, survey g f or 

dramatization, committee work, case studies, pta ice 1 industrial 
a job, sociodrama, follow-up, group work, case con eren , £j£ _ 

exhibits, on-job training, practice in making appointmen , 
perience, and work shop (77). 

When Should the Occupations Course Be Taught ? 

Occupations courses originally started in the twel g ^ ^ 
prior to the student's entrance to the vocational wot . j ust 

advantage of motivating the student to learn abou so 
prior tcfhis using it. However, it also had the ^advantage of^bemg 
rather late to make amends if the student found tha cn oc£u . 

background was not sufficient to prepare him to enter * ^ 0 ffcr 

pation. To overcome this disadvantage, many s o° * dcd S ' e ducational 
eecupation courses during the ninth grade and taught 

guidance. The majority of present-day occupation cou c d UC a- 

at these two levels (32). If the occupational course l. studcnts 
tional guidance, it can provide very useful ^ educ3 tional 

solve problems that occur at different intervals g tential 

careen. In large schools a special occupational course 
drop-outs might also be very useful and benefiaal o su 

Should Take the Course ? .. .« 

. Everyone in the school can benefit from educational an 10 

information. However, in initiating a course, it is pro 
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start with students who wish to take the course as an elective rather 
than to require it of all because student involvement is necessary for 
effective learning in such a class. An occupations course should carry 
the amount of credit which is carried by similar courses in the high 
school curriculum. While the course should be centered around common 
problems of the students, some concern has been given to providing 
separate courses for boys and girls. The occupational outlook for the 
two sexes is somewhat different and some teachers feel that separate 
courses for boys and girls would provide more intensive study of 
certain occupations and still maintain a high degree of interest. It seems 
to the authors that some of the value of group participation would be 
lost in separate classes and that the purpose of group work would be 
attained to a greater extent in occupational classes containing both boys 
and girls. In the class composed of both boys and girls, part of the 
time might be devoted to common interests and problems after which 
individual projects could be developed according to the interests and 
needs of each sex. 

Who Should Teach the Occupations Course? 

Many occupational courses fail because the individual assigned to 
teach such courses has had no training in counseling and guidance. 
The person designated to teach such courses should be adequately 
trained in guidance. A summary of research in this area indicates that 
experts in the field feel the following items are important areas of 
training required by the teachers of occupational classes (31). 

1. Occupational study by groups of pupils with similar interests and by 
individual pupils. 

2. Industrial visits. 

3. Special occupational information programs for drop-outs and for graduates 
entering the labor force. 

4. Follow-up studies of alumni and drop-outs. 

5. Relating occupational information to school subjects. 

6. Utilizing the core curriculum and occupational units in regular subjects. 
* ^* rt ' t “ nc wor * c experience programs and exploratory courses. 

isplays, filmstrips, slides, leaflets, magazines. 

9. Talks by workers and interviews with workers. 

10. Career days and college days. 

11. School newspaper, local newspaper, help-wanted ads. 
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12. Assembly and radio programs. 

13. Occupation courses. 

It would be highly desirable if the school counselor taught the 
occupational course. Research (33) has indicated that counse * g 
should accompany occupational orientation if maximum va u 
result and the content of the occupational course is o 
that the counselor is the best qualified person o e s . 

teach it. However, time alloted to teaching the course s ou 


taken 


away 


jwevcr, uuic o 

from the time allocated to individual counseling. 


Suggestions for Starting an Occupational Course 

It is impossible to lay down a blueprint which can be used ^su 
fully by all teachers of occupational courses. The following 
might be used as guideposts for the individuals who p an o 
such a course: 

h Do not try to cover too much material in one course. It is better , t 
well a few topics than to cover many topics inadequate y. eme 
occupational courses are not planned to perform all * ^ 
functions of the school, but rather to supplement the counse ing 
2. The content of the course should be determined by t e nec s > 

and maturity level of the students. The content of e course . j 

be rigidly set. The students should take part in the selection o 
to be used in the class. As Failor (7) indicates, the teacher should go^to 
the first meeting armed with tentative plans but aware a 
plans might be altered to meet the specific situation an nee 

3. Because student participation is important, the teacher should c i 0S elv 
variety of teaching techniques. The content of the course s ou and 

related to the important occupations of the community so 

* 

gathering and presenting occupational material. 

5- Mate the occupational course to the other gttidancc servtees. Do not 

it as a substitution for the other services. . < n , 4 en r 

6 - The teachers should continually evaluate the course offerings- onc 

opinion is not the only method of evaluation, it certain y P 

"tram of cheeking the effectiveness of the offerings. The countel or 
Alma, Arkansas, used the following evaluation sheet w 

the students: 
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Check the item{s) which you feel are true; add other 
comments of your own if you wish. 

1. The most interesting part of the class work has been 

the: 

films 

class discussions 
reading material 

2. The most helpful part of the class work has been the 

films 

class discussions 
reading material 


3. I would like more information about: 

growing up specific occupations 

dating Alma High School 

solving personal (orientation) 

problems social relationships 

job fields getting a job 


4. Amount of talk by teacher: . 

too little about right too much 


5. Amount of time allotted for discussion: 


too little 

about right 

too 

6. Tests, number of: 

too few 

about right 

too 

7. Films, number of: 

too few 

about right 

too 

8. Reading material. 

amount of (required): 


too little 

about right 

too 

9. Written lessons. 

number of: 


too few 

about right 

too 


10. I would like to see a film on the following 
subject: 


much 

many 

many 

much 

many 


Extracurricular Activities 

Extracurricular activities are called by many different names. Some 
call such activities extracurricular while others call them extraclass 
or cocurricular. We are not concerned about the definition of a titl e 
for such activities; we include in our term such activities as clubs, drama, 
debate, athletics, intramurals, student government, assembly programs, 
glee dubs, band, orchestra, parties, and dances. 

The values of activities may be grouped under four headings; de- 
velopmental, diagnostic, therapeutic, and group (34). Developmental 
values are received when the student is helped to set his basic needs 
of social maturity, emotional stability, and vocational security, and 
when he is helped to gain knowledge and develop skills. The values 
received from performing many of the activities mentioned above are 
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very vital. The diagnostic activities are 

the means and opportunities for studying jU wi f h a me ans 

tions. Many group activities also provi e 1 

of appraising themselves. , . an 

Therapeutic values are derived from providing new 

opportunity to work out relations with other peop e, 

habit pattens, to develop self-reliance, and to become awe of ^ 

own human-relations problems. Group activities are 
they will assist students to develop group morale or p 
the^ combined working of individuals in the soteion o F° b 

lems. It can readily be seen that the over-all objectives ?L bined 

program and of the school can be achieved only roug 
efforts of individual counseling and an adequate system . of F gw* 
activities. In organizing the extracurricular which the 

must be taken is to develop a set of objectiv These should 

specific school desires to derive from group actI ” 1C5 ' . 5tuden ts. 

be developed through the participation of the farn ty a act j v ities 

Only after there is an agreement on the basic values of group actrv.tr 
should an actual program be initiated. 

Problem, Encountered in Initiating Extracurricular Activities 

A great number of specific problems wlU b ““""‘trararricular 
process of initiating and administering a prog in tered in 

activities. A summary of some of the basic pro ems e ^ , 

meeting student needs through such activities has een s e 

Trump (38). He mentioned that the first problem is ^ - ndi _ 
participation in activities by the students. Numerous s 
cated that far from all of the students participate in 
activities. If the activities provide a desirable means o en . 

ment of students, then all youth should participate should be 

couraging student participation, a wide variety o me ^ desirabiIity 
used. Individual counseling can assist students „ rnfir ims the 

°f participation in extracurricular activities. Assem y P £ n t ere sts 
classroom teacher, and building the activities around ex S n 

of the students can all contribute to encouraging stu en through 

A second problem encountered in meeting stu en s _ 3r . 

extracurricular activities is the problem of reducing ^ football 
ticipating activities. If the student must pay c u « purchases 
shoes, or buy a uniform to participate, the necessity 
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will naturally decrease the number of students who will take part. 
Therefore, the cost of extracurricular activities should be part of the 
total school budget rather than an additional cost to the students who 
participate. 

Maintaining a reasonable balance in the activity program presents 
another problem in meeting student needs. In many schools the athletic 
program takes precedence over all other activities. Although athletics 
is a highly desirable activity, it should not be an exclusive activity to 
the extent that intramural programs and the like are eliminated. The 
activities provided should correspond with the interests of the students 
and not with the interest of the faculty or the townspeople. Only 
through a balanced program can the needs of students be met. 

Closely associated with maintaining a reasonable balance in the 
activity program is the situation in which a great amount of pressure 
is applied to make elaborate exhibitions and win contests. Such pressure 
should be kept at a minimum. This can best be accomplished by main- 
taining a reasonable balance in the activity program and by providing 
a school budget large enough to include the costs of a well-balanced 
extracurricular program. 

Maximum benefits from extracurricular activities are obtained when 
a systematic evaluation of the program is conducted. Many schools 
conduct a wide variety of group activities but seldom, if ever, evaluate 
these activities to ascertain their effectiveness in meeting student needs. 
There should be an evaluation of such a program in relation to the 
objectives of the activities. 

In attempting to organize and administer a program of extracur- 
ricular activities, definite policies and practices must be adopted towards 
the student activity program. The following are some desirable policies 
and practices (36): 

1* Evcr y P u p'd urged to take part in some extracurricular activity. 

2. Controls against under- and over-partidpauon are devised by the high 
school. 

3. Sponsorship of an activity is regarded as part of a teacher’s job. 

4. Activities should be educationally justifiable; they often grow out of 
and usually relate to curricular interests. 

5. Pupils are encouraged to cooperate with the faculty and principal in the 
management of activities. Cooperation is fostered mainly through the 
student council. 

G. In large high schools someone on the staff is designated coordinator of 
activities or else someone is given responsibility for the coordination. 
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7. School membership is sufficient qualification for admission to all acuviues 
except an honor society and athletic teams. 

8. Regular meetings of activity groups are attended by the sponsors. 

9. Participation in in-school and out-of-school activities is recor e accura y 

on the pupil’s permanent record file. , 

10. Adequate records of activity membership and programs are su mi 
each semester or year to the coordinator or principal. 

11. Activity moneys are deposited in a separate school account un er 
bonded treasurer and are periodically audited. 

12. Awards to pupils for participating in activities are de-emphasize . 

13. At the beginning of the year, pupils are inventoried for eir 
interests, preferences, and suggestions. 

14. Entering students are alerted by assemblies and publications to the scop 
of the activity program and the reasons for participating in it 

15. Offices are regulated in such a manner as to provide o ce o mg 

largest number of students. . , , 

16. Clubs, socials, and intramural activities are scheduled during e gu 
school day. 


Summary 

In the past few years there has been a trend toward the acceptan 
*nd use of group techniques in the guidance program. The purpose o 
this chapter was to discuss the organization of group activities w i 
could be used to promote the guidance program further. The o 
group activities were discussed: (1) The homeroom, in w i 
students have an opportunity to discuss in groups common pro e , 
school problems, social and civic problems, and career planning, 
tive homeroom programs will have the support of the admimstra > 
adequate time for activities, trained and interested sponsors, an 
^Pport of the entire faculty in the planning and operation o 
Program. (2) Career days, which provide an opportunity for stu 
to study possible occupational choices by listening to and as ng T* 
tions of experts in the field. The effective career day involves car 
planning and the interest and active support of students, acu ty, 
community groups. (3) Orientation programs, designed to assis 


students in adjusting to 


new situations 


with minimum of frustration 


a ^d conflicts. The orientation process is a continuous 
p anning an orientation program, preparation shoul sta ^ 

Of the actual time of the orientation period. Pl-s should 
nude concerning the specific activities to be conducte , * ° 
htI P. Who will be present; and the facilities required for successf y 
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performing the activities. (4) The occupational course, aimed at 
assisting the student in selecting and planning for an occupation. In 
initiating an occupation course, the teacher should use a wide variety 
of teaching techniques, base the content of the course on needs, interests, 
and maturity level of students, relate the course to other guidance 
services, and continually evaluate the course offerings. (5) Extra- 
curricular activities which render developmental, diagnostic, thera- 
peutic, and group values. An effective extracurricular program will be 
relatively inexpensive for the students, will contain a reasonable balance 
of activities so that it will reach the needs of all students, and will be 
designed to enlist the participation of all of the students. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Administration of the Placement 
Service 


The Role of the Placement Program 
IT HAS long been assumed that ce 

a function of the guidance program; h° we ™t, P 0ne 

has not received the emphasis it needs an P P ^ , , j this 

writer indicates that only 0.5 percent of the publrc school tn^ 
country have a placement and follow-up orgamza services 

writers have constantly referred to the placement an o , the 

as the weakest links in the guidance program. “ ^fouaseSiag, Sinick 
relationship between placement and guidance a through 

{26) sought answers to some of the following quesbons throng 
reading literature and observing actual practice. 

h Is placement a legitimate function of guidance? 

2. Is placement a proper function of industry? • -i onc ? 

3. Should placement be done by the public emp oyment s . * ons p 

4. Are placement and counseling best conducted as separa jamc 

5. Should both functions within a school or agency e per 
personnel? 

6. Should a counselor perform placement sendees? 

7. Should a placement worker do counseling? 

Th«t questions are important, and the schrol *™^^ bcemen t 
'o them prior to the establishment of a for , pro- 

service, for the answers will be determinan b 1 

eedures and administrative relationships. 

245 
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job or making a choice of additional educational 
activities have innumerable values to the (1) students, ( ) P 
(3) school, and (4) community. 

Types of Organizational Patterns 
Placement programs are usually organized by one of several pa 
In one pattern, called the decentralized plan, various departments o 
individuals in the school are responsible for placing students ‘ “ °° 
in their respective areas. By this method, the business or commeraal 
department would place students in business an commer > 

whereas the industrial education department wou n 1° 
areas, and so on. One author suggests using the commercial dub 
to sponsor a placement service and s “^sts the following^ ^ P ^ 
getting a placement program started (23). C 1 ) publicize 

administrator, (2) require the aid of the superintended to puWicae 
the service to ie community, (3) have a general school assembly m 

explain to students how the program will work, ( ) sc 

of the commercial club the idea of sponsoring su a se 

argument for use of this decentralized plan is based on • 

since department heads are familiar with potential omp oy 

area, they are in a good position to locate jobs, n a 1 ’ have 

usually acquainted with the students in their area and, 

a knowledge of their interests, needs, and capabilities. 

Another organizational pattern, called the centra lze P ’ ,j 2e j 
the responsibility for the placement of students un er a ^ 

head who works closely with other members of the faculty a g“ ‘ 

staff. In this plan, the person responsible for placement see P 
tnent possibilities for students, gathers such information a u ^ 

u is pertinent for placement, develops the necessary °™s f 0 How-up 
for placement, publicizes the placement service, con ^ 

on students who have been emptoyed and ass.s^studen^ ^d 
,n accordance with their interests and training. enedalitv 

thh type of organization is that the placement f un «'“. ^ roe £ 
requiring a properly trained individual who can evo finding 

da-eloping a systematic procedure for assisting all students in finding 
jobs or continuing their educational training. 

Other organizational patterns which can be establish. rd for he P 
P 05 ' of placement would include combinations 0 1 e , students 
typ«. In some cases, there might be a centralized placement of studen 
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Placement has generally been and should continue to be considered 
a function of the guidance program, as it is part of the process of 
assisting youth in achieving maximum development. Since placement 
is a function of the guidance program, it becomes a responsibility of 
the school to see that every student has the opportunity for placement 
service. In recent years the public employment service has developed 
and many school administrators are willing to allow such agencies to 
assume the responsibility for placement. It is highly desirable that the 
individual responsible for placement work cooperatively with public 
agencies and the U.S. Employment Service. But it is not desirable to 
delegate the entire responsibility to these agencies because (1) the 
school has access to more information about the student than a public 
employment service has, (2) the emphasis on placement should be 
conducted on the basis of student needs and not on the basis of im- 


mediate job openings, and (3) the continuity of the guidance process 
would be broken if the schools did not accept the placement responsi- 
bility. The general viewpoint most commonly held today is one 
expressed by Novak (21): "Placement is a responsibility of all school 
systems, working in close association with other public and philanthropic 
agencies to the fullest extent that is feasible.” 

The extent to which placement and counseling will be performed by 
t e same individual or personnel will depend upon such factors as the 
si 2 e o the school, the training and competence of the guidance staff, 
and the availability of community resources. In a small high school, 
e counselor will probably perform both counseling and placement 
unctions , whereas in a large school or college, it would probably be 
wise to ivide these functions between the counselor and placement 
cer. As Arbuckle (2) indicates, the placement officer is not an 
occupational information specialist nor is he a vocational counselor. 
a a . S t0 P ef f° rm a H three functions, he cannot be adequately 
^ ^em. Where placement and counseling are separate 

° rme ^ ^7 different personnel, there needs to be constant 
fa IOn t y een the individuals who perform the two functions, 
theIf functions f ° r the student’s benefit. In all 
the limit ^ 1V1 responsible for placement should operate within 
the limitations of his competency and training. 

formed -V** * s v * ewet * ^ ere refers to all of the activities per- 
next sten in h- stuc * ent to make an adequate adjustment to the 

' P h,S tramin g whether that be taking a full- or part-time 
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Providing Adequate Physical Facilities 
The physical facilities for the placement service will involve two 
considerations: (1) the actual facilities of the P'™ t 0 ® C ^ “ d 
(2) the location of the placement office in relationshtp to other admm 

istrative and guidance offices. . , r 

The size of the placement office and the amount and i U 

ment will depend upon the size of the school. The eqmpnumi "j 
include such items as desks, chairs, telephone, es, TP ’ ooms 
bookshelves. If the school is large, there shou ' d e “ . ,i physical 
located near the placement office and there should be add ‘ t,0 “ P J is 
facilities for other staff members and clerical wor ers. e 
essential to a successful program and physical faci lties m 
vided for clerical workers. t pncilv 

The placement office should be located in a ce " r * p desirable 
accessible to both students and employing officials. B J 

for this office to be located conveniently to other admmistraUve offices 
and to the counseling offices where the cumulative recor 

Determining Scope of Service # 

In initiating the placement service, it is necessary to dettf® * ce 
amount of service to be provided. For example, W1 p a . iven to 
be provided for graduating seniors only or wil assis a " c ^ 

seniors, to those desiring part-time employment, drop-outs, 
alumni? It may be necessary to make a survey of to * 
to determine how many need part-time work or ass. stance m gethng 
jobs once they leave the school. In addition, a communi 
■* necessary to determine what jobs are available, 
turnover exists in the community, and what qua i ca r were 

are seeking. Suggestions for a community occupa ion 
presented in Oiapter 9. _ r thc p j aC ement 

Involved in the problem of determining the scope placement 

service is the problem of ascertaining the exte „ nwe rs to the 

*°rk is now being performed in the school. Securing services: 

following questions will help determine the extent of £ 

•< t.nt. assist* 


'*ng questions will help determine 

>• Do you have a centralized placemenr office for all students desiring assrst- 
an « in securing part- or full-time jobs? . f ; j; ng jobs? 

^ Arc various faculty members assisting indi vidua stu £ or work? 

3 - 'low frequently do employer, call the school seek.ng student, 
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in their area. In other cases, departments might provide the actual 
contact with employers but channel such contacts through a centralized 
office. Many variations of the centralized-decentralized patterns might 
be used. 


Steps In Developing a Placement Program 
Many different methods and techniques may be used in organizing 
a placement service. Factors such as size of school, number of em- 
ployers, availability of public employment agencies, and type of 
organizational pattern will determine the best methods for establishing 
this basic guidance service. In this section, we are interested in pre- 
senting techniques that would be useful in establishing a centralized 
placement program. Hatch and Dressel (75:136-152) list the follow- 
ing steps in developing the placement service: 

1. Identifying the staff who is to do the work. 

2. Providing adequate physical facilities. 

3. Determining the scope of the service. 

4. Preparing necessary forms. 

5. Interpreting placement services to the student, staff, and potential employers. 
Identifying the Staff To Do the Work 

The placement of students will require the service of an individual 
who can establish friendly and cordial relationships between students 
an prospective employers. This individual may be a teacher or a 
counselor and should possess some of the following qualifications 


1. Personnel training and experience. 

^ ovvIcd g c of the community and a wide acquaintance with the people 
ot the community. 

3. Work experience in addition to that of teaching. 

5 35 a “ UnSd ° r or “ 80 active guidance worker in the school. 

5- Acceptance by other staff members and students. 

6. Enjoyment of directing the placement work. 

7. Familiarity with the senior high school. 

8. Knowledge of child labor laws! 

an lnd.N^j^i^V 0 ^ ace to ° muc ^ emphasis on the proper selection of 
failure f ° e res p° ns ^* e f° r the placement work; the success or 
of the program will depend largely upon this individual. 



Senior Survey 
January 1955 

NAME (Print) 


SURVEY OF STUDENT PLANS 
School 


Boy — 
Girl- 


. ROOM 


(First) 


Address— 


State . 

in the 


(Last name) 

T el - City. 

S (Permanent address most likely to reach you 
future) 

PLANS FOR THE COMING YEAR v m 0 

1. Do you plan to continuj J^gS^, 

If answer is "Yes." please complete PARI 

2 ' Sr ^» £ a ; S %fs.*°pl iS co^ PAHT II or PART 

, g oin g to school 0-olle.e^ere 

not going to work, what are your p 

for the coming year?. 


PART I 

KILL continue education 


•u VAJMilNUti LUUUftllUW ...„o 

Wien do you plan to continue your e uc 
Snrimr • rr _ Summer '55 Fal1 


Spring '55 Summer '55_ 

Wiich school or college? 

Junior College —Trade School- 


(name) 


(name) 


College or Uni- 
versity. 


_Nurses Train.. 


(name) 


Other— 


(name) , ■, 9 

Do you want a Job until you return to sc 

Yes No 


part II h 

already HAVE permanent full-time EMPLOYMENT aftor 

school graduation „ . 

For what firm will you work? 

Fhat is vour iob? . — - 


Jfhat is your Job? — I before? 

Have you worked for this employer 
Yes No_ 


PART Hi . -I 

***** PERMAIIEJ5T FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT after high sc 

InlI-Sr“°?oUo.lng lint. J ohuro V h ich / - 0 «« uo 

SSS Vfrz&si <2 ’- 
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4. How adequate are the following provisions for placement? 

a. Office space? 

b. Interview rooms? 

c. Registration forms? 

d. Filing facilities? 

e. Records of request for workers, recommendations of school and place- 
ments? 

f. Placement forms and records? 

5. To what extent are prospective employees instructed in: 

a. How to apply for a position? 

b. Proper conduct during an interview? 

c. What may be expected in an interview? 

d. Ethical practices involved in obtaining or leaving a position? 

6. What studies have been made to indicate: 

a. The number of students that have received assistance in finding jobs? 

b. The availability of jobs in the community? 
c ’ success of recent graduates? 

’piese are just a few of the questions, the answers to which will 
assist the school to determine the extent of existing placement services. 

en information from this source is related to the previously men- 
i°ne point concerning the determination of how much service is to 
e provi ed, then the school will be in a position to know how much 
placem'e tlmC ’ anc * P ersonne l will be necessary to provide adequate 


Preparing Necessary Forms 

forms a P Iacement service, several types of records and 
to eive* ch a 6 eve ^°P ec ^ * n the first place, a survey should be made 
form thar u° °PP ortuni ty to indicate their plans. A suggested 

252 (S) ^ C USCt * f ° r this P ur P ose appears on pages 251 and 

student whcT , a ^° Ve surve 7 form will secure information about the 
ma y want ^ * nS to graduate from high school, but many students 
into this catee ^ ^*° determine how many students may fall 

403-104). SOr7 ’ “ e surve y form on page 253 may be used (28: 

formation abouM^*^ P^ acement service, one needs significant in- 
narily contain the d 6 ^ - ent * ^ e . aunu ^ a t* ve school record will ordi- 
are incomplete tb!^ i informatl ° n - Whenever the cumulative records 
p cement officer will have to supplement the 



SURVEY OF STUDENT FLANS 


Senior Survey 
January 1955 

name (Print) 


School- 


Boy — 
Girl_ 


, ROOM 


Address. 


(Last name) (First) 

s T at- City st ^ te rr — 

(Permanent address most likely to reach you m e 
future ) 

PUNS FOR THE COMING YEAR - 

1. Do you plan to r.nnti nue vour education? Yes_NO 
If answer is "Yes," please complete PART I e ow. 

2. Do you plan to go to work? Yes N°— — — _ 

If answer is "Yes," please complete PART II 0 £ 

III below. . 

3. If you are not going to school or college an a 

not going to work, what are your probable p ans 
for the coming year? ' 


PART I 

NHL CONTINUE EDUCATION 

When do you plan to continue your education? 

Spring '55 Summer '55 Fall ’55 — 

ffhich school or college? 

Junior College —Trade School- 


College or Uni- 
versity. 


Other_ 


(name) 


(name) 


(name) 


__Nurses Train — 


(name) 


Do 


(name) 


_Business College— 


you want a job until you return to schooI7 
Yes No 


PART ii 

ALREADY HAVE PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT after high 
P ® c h°ol graduation 
t? r *kat firm will you work?- 

Have i®, , your , j - 


is your job? — ■ — - — rr' 

LV ® you worked for this employer before ( 
Yes . No 


PART in 

*ant permanent full-time employment after high school 
- graduation 

Indicate on following list, jobs for which Y ou lto 
grained or which you would like. In ^ q ^I? c0 p ?2)* 
XilSt choice of job, write (1); second choice w. 
etc. 
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4. How adequate arc the following proviaiona for placement? 

a. Office space? 

b. Interview rooms? 

c. Registration forms? 

t for workers, recommendations of school and place- 

meats’ 

f Placement forms and records? __ , . . 

5. To what extent are prospective employees instructed in. 
a. How to apply for a position? 
b Proper conduct during an interview? 
c What may be expected in an interview? 
d. Ethical practices involved in obtaining or leaving a post 

6. What studies have been made to indicate: ? 

a. The number of students that have reeetved asststance in hutting J 

b. The availability of jobs in the community? 

c. The success of recent graduates? 

These are just a few of the questions, the answers to 
assist the school to determine the extent of w^8P - ousI men - 
When information from this source is related to P ' to 

tioned point concerning the determination of how ™ how much 
be provided, then the school will be in a position to kno 
money, time, and personnel will be necessary to provide ad q 
placement services. 

Preparing Necessary Forms 

In establishing a placement service, several types of re ^°^ s , 
forms must be developed. In the first place, a survey shou e m 
to give students an opportunity to indicate their plans. sugge ^ 
form that might be used for this purpose appears on pages 2 an 

Use of the above survey form will secure information about the 
student who plans to graduate from high school, but many stu en 
may want part-time work. To determine how many students may * 
into this category, the survey form on page 253 may be used ( 
403-404). 

To perform effective placement service, one needs significant in 
formation about the student. The cumulative school record will or i 
narily contain the desired information. Whenever the cumulative recor s 
are incomplete, the placement officer will have to supplement the 



SURVEY OF STUDENT PLANS 


Senior Survey 

January 1955 School 

NAME (Print) Gir l ROOM 

(Last name) (First) 

Address .Tel City State 

(Permanent address most likely to reach you in the 
future) 

PLANS FOR THE COMING YEAR 

1. Do you plan to continue your education? Yes Nn_ 

If answer is "Yes," please complete PART I below. 

2. Do you plan to go to work? Yes No 

If answer is "Yes," please complete PART II or PART 
III below. 

3. If you are not going to school or college and are 

not going to work, what are your probable plans 
for the coming year? — . 


PART I 

WILL CONTINUE EDUCATION 

When do you plan to continue your education? 

Spring '55 Summer '55 Fall ' 55 

Which school or college? 

Junior College Trade Schoo] 

(name) (name) 

College or Uni- 
versity. Nurses Train. 

(name) (name) 

Other__ Business College; 

(name) (name) 

Do you want a job until you return to school? 

Yes No 


PART II 

ALREADY HAVE PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT after high 
school graduation 

For what firm will you work? 

What is your job? 

Have you worked for this employer before? 

Yes No 


PART III 

WANT PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT after high school 
graduation. 

Indicate on following list, jobs for which you are 
trained or which you would like. In square opposite 
first choice of job, write (1); second choice (2); 
etc. 
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WORK ASSET SUMMARY 


The following requested information is supplied to 
you with the hope that it may prove useful to you in con- 
sidering this student as a possible employee. 

1. a. Name — • 

b. Age 

c. High School Major 

d. Date of graduation from high school — 

e. Married . „ Single — — — 

2. Personal traits 

Superior Excellent Good Fair Poor 

a. Cooperation 

b. Dependability 

c. Promptness 

d. Ability to ~ 

assume re- 
sponsibility 

3. Special shills (underline twice if strong, once 

otherwise) 

a. Mathematics Typing Industrial Arts 

Home Economics Art Shorthand Business Machines 
Agriculture 

b. List other skills not mentioned above . 


4. Work experience as shown on school records. 

Dates 


Job 

(1) 

Supervisor 

From i 

To 

(2) 

■ 

(3) 

| 

(4) 

i 


5. Courses in which the student received his best grades. 
Name of course a — - 

. j** "" b .. 




SURVEY OF STUDENT PLANS 


Senior Survey 

January 1955 School _ 

Boy 

NAME (Print) Girl room 

(Last name) (First) 

Address .Tel City State 

(Permanent address most likely to reach you in the 
future) 

PLANS FOR THE COMING YEAR 

1. Do you plan to continue your education? Yes No . 

If answer is "Yes," please complete PART I below, 

2. Do you plan to go to work? Yes No 

If answer is "Yes," please complete PART II or PART 
III below. 

3. If you are not going to school or college and are 

not going to work, what are your probable plans 
for the coming year? 


PART I 

WILL CONTINUE EDUCATION 

When do you plan to continue your education? 

Spring *55 Summer '55 Fall *55 

Which school or college? 

Junior College Trade School 

(name) (name) 

College or Uni- 
versity Nurses Train. 

(name) (name) 

Other eBusiness College 

(name) (name/ 

Do you want a job until you return to school? 

Yes No 


PART II 

ALREADY HAVE PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT after high 
school graduation 

For what firm will you work? 

What is your job? 

Have you worked for this employer before? 

Yes No 


PART III 

WANT PERMANENT FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT after high school 
graduation. 

Indicate on following list, jobs for which you are 
trained or which you would like. In square opposite 
ft r st choice of job, write (1); second choice (2); 
etc s 
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1. CLERICAL a. Typing □ 

b. Stenographer □ 

c. Clerk (filing, mail, etc.) □ 

d. Bookkeeper (hand or machine) □ 

e. Comptometer □ 

f. Key Punch Operator □ 

2. RETAIL g. Sales □ 

h. Stock Clerk □ 

i. Cashier-wrapper □ 

3. INDUSTRIAL j. Auto mechanics apprentice or 

helper □ 

k. Carpenters or cabinet makers 

apprentice O 

l. Electrician's apprentice □ 

m. Machinist’s apprentice □ 

n. Plumber's apprentice □ 

o. Printer's apprentice □ 

p. Sheet metal apprentice □ 

q. Butcher's apprentice □ 

r. Driver □ 

s. Factory worker □ 

4. SERVICE t. Restaurant worker □ 

u. Hospital worker □ 

v. Laundry worker □ 

5. WORK NOT LISTED ABOVE 


information. Kitsori and Newton (16) suggest that the following in- 
formation should be known about the student to facilitate effective 
placement: 


a. Identifying information. This should include such information as the 
applicant s . name, address, telephone number, social security number, 
height, weight, size, marital status, and birth date. 

' ^ u . c ^ on training. The information needed here will depend upon 
e jo requirements, but most stress is laid on academic training, 
c. mp oyment record. This data includes names and addresses of previous 
emp oyers, work time of employment, salary, and reasons for leaving 


pecial information. This will include . . . comments by the interviewer 
on the applicant’s personal appearance and test results. 

f^ crra!s £‘ vcn the applicant, as well as informa- 
ncermng the reaction of the employer to the applicant. 

finrrw/ 010 ^ c ° n ^ a ' n ‘ n S desirable information about students for the 
purpose of placement was developed by psychology students at Chico 
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WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
Job Survey 
1951-1952 

Circle Grade: Advisor 

9 10 11 12 Room No 

Name 

(Last) (First) (Middle) 

Present Address Phone No.. 

Male or female Weight 

(Pounds) 

What time do you get out of ■ _ _ _ . 

Age Date of birth 

(Years) (Month) (Month) (Day) (Year) 

He i gh t 

(Feet) (Inches) 

Are you employed at present? _ — - 

Yes or No 

If so, whore? — _ 

(Name of individual or firm) 

If employed, please explain the type of work you are doing 


How many hours a week are you employed? 

If not employed, do you desire part-time employment? — 
If so, please explain briefly the type of work you are 
interested in obtaining 


ATTENTION BOYS ! I 1 

Are you interested in doing odd jobs, such as cleaning 
yards, washing windows, putting up storm windows, clean- 
ing sidewalks, etc.? 

ATTENTION GIRLS I l I 

Are you interested in taking care of small children? 

In doing housework? - 

Junior Employment and Counseling Service 
Room 107, West High School 

State College with the assistance of the Chico High School and em- 
ployers of that area. This form is shown on page 254 and may be 
used to summarize the student’s work potentials and can also be used 
as a confidential report to prospective employers (7). 

When the employer contacts the school's placement service about a 
job opening in his business, the placement officer should have a form 
on which he can record all of the pertinent information about the 
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WORK ASSET SUMMARY 

To 

The following requested information is supplied to 
you with the hope that it may prove useful to you in con- 
sidering this student as a possible employee. 

1. a. Name. • 

b. Age 

c. High School Major, — — ■ — 

d. Date of graduation from high school. 

e. Married— Single - 

2. Personal traits 

Superior Excellent Good Fair Poor 

a. Cooperation 

b. Dependability 

c. Promptness 

d. Ability to 

assume re- 
sponsibility 

3. Special skills (underline twice if strong, once 

otherwise) 

a. Mathematics Typing Industrial Arts 

Home Economics Art Shorthand Business Machines 
Agriculture 

b. List other skills not mentioned above. 


4. Work experience as shown on school records. 

Dates 
From | To 

Job Supervisor 


5. Courses in which the student received his best grades, 
name of course a.. 


6. Extracurricular activities in which this student ha 3 
taxon an active part 
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7 . Hobbies 

8. Honors or awards this student attained 

9. Scholastic standing 

10. Health status: Excellent Good Fair 

11. Regularity of attendance (underline) Excellent 

Good Fair 

12. General statement of your impression of this student 

(Counselor) 


(Signed) 

Director of Counseling 
and Guidance 

job so that it will be readily available for future use. This form might 
include the following information: 

1. Name and address of employing establishment. 

2. Person to contact concerning job. 

3. Full- or part-time work. 

4. Date work begins. 

5. Description of job. 

6. Requirements of work in terms of training and experience. 

7. Beginning salary. 

8. Future opportunities. 

When a prospective applicant goes to see a potential employer, it is 
desirable for him to take with him a card of introduction. It is also 
highly desirable that the school placement director know whether a 
particular student was employed for a job for which he had been 
recommended. The following form placed on a postcard that is 
addressed to the high school might be used to introduce the student to 
the employer and also serve as an aid in a follow-up to determine the 
number of placements (13:149). 

INTRODUCTION AND FOLLOW-UP 

Mid-Town Public Schools Qualifications form attached ( ) 
Placement Service Qualifications form will 

be mailed ( ) 

Name of Prospective Employer Date 

This is to introduce who is being 

referred by this office in response to your request for 
applicants for 


(Type of Work) 
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We appreciate the opportunity to submit the names. of 
individuals for possible employment in your organization. 
Will you please check the appropriate blank below, sign, 
and mail this card? Please destroy the Qualifications 
form. 

This appliant was employed ( ) 

This applicant was not employed ( ) 

Reason *— 

Representative 

Frequently job opportunities may occur during the summer when 
students are not in school and are not easily accessible. Also in a large 
high school where the placement service is also concerned with students 
who have already left school, some system must be devised to noti y 
such people of job openings. An example of a form used for this pur 
pose is presented below (28 .407). 


JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT AND COUNSELING SERVICE 
WEST HIGH SCHOOL 

We have been asked to recommend for the following jobs. 

Kind of work Wage 

Company Address. 


Apply to 


(Always call for appointment) 


. At once 


Pali us II you are selected ior j 

l us if yo U are no ^ interested in this job. 

Yours truly. 

Phone 9-2432 


The placement service of the guidance program is also concern 
r. 1 _*^ stin g stu dents in planning their educational programs. * 
pj . ents should receive help in planning the next step m eJ 

S2T 1 “ reer - Natu «%> -ch a function is closely related o 
therefore, be a function of the counselor. 

students t l° ? CT,d ° P . some form which mi S ht t0 *?* , t hey 

tnav Jr.. P an their educational career while in school so * . 

SUc h form ^ * ^ es ^^d of them and plan accordingly- O 
^tshlisW ,mpIy COun seling with the students to assist them m 
ship objectives so that they may understand the re 3 ^ 


uught objectives and their educational plans. Forms ( 


— De J • w uiu U.IC11 tuutouu.*" I rppt 

a PP»toatl, “ sisli ng students to plan their educational ca 
following pa gK . 


NORTH DAVIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A LIFE PLANNING SHEET 
BY 


Date. 


jjf* 


237 




MY PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


After X leave North Davis my plans are: 


After I am out of school I plan to: 


What X am doing now in school will be very 
helpful in the future because: 


Some special subjects that X could take to 
help me be more successful in the future 
are: 


My hobbies and other out-of-school activities 
may help me to be successful in the future 
because: 


MY IDEAS ABOUT PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

Xt is wise that I began to think and plan 
now for the future because: 


Some things that may interfere with my present 
work and future plans are: 


258 



FLAN SHEET USED BY RICHFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
RICHFIELD, UTAH 


Last name 


First Name Date of Birth 


Address Phone Number 

SCHOOLS ATTENDED YEAR 


CLASSES LIKED 


CLASSES DISLIKED 


Main Interests, Abilities, and Hobbies Work Experience 


Do you plan to finish high school? Reason. 


If you graduate from high school, do you plan to: 

go to college? 

go to work? 

join the Armed Services? 

What are some vocations you are interested in? 


What classes (other than required) do you want to take in 
High School? (Required classes are: Eng. 2 yrs., P.E. 

2 yrs., Amer. Hist., and American Problems.) 


What required classes would you prefer not to take? 


Whore in America do you hope to live for most of your 

1 i f e? 

How much income do you think you’ll need after you go to 

work? 

DATE SICHATURE 
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PLAN CARD 


JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL 


SANDY, UTAH 



PLAN OF COURSE 

9TH GRADE 1QTH GRADE 
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Before leaving this section, a word of caution is necessary. Many 
forms have been suggested in this division as examples. It should not 
be assumed that they are ideal. They are given only as suggestions and 
each school placement director should develop his own forms in accord- 
ance with the needs of the school, community, and students. 

Interpreting Placement Service to Students, Staff, 
and Potential Employers 

For a placement program to be effective, the director must constantly 
be concerned about the problem of selling his product (the students) 
to business and industry. One writer notes that the greatest weakness 
in the placement service of the school is the sales or public-relations 
methods used to bring its graduates or drop-outs to the attention of 
industry (17). No matter how well a placement program may be 
organized in the school, it cannot be effective if there is not a con- 
tinuous flow of contact between the placement office and the employers 
of the community. Kleiner (77) has very aptly summarized the fol- 
lowing methods which can and should be used in obtaining jobs for 
students and maintaining public-relations contacts with employers. 

The direct visit. Here the counselor takes time out from his office duties to 
visit business houses. As in industry, it is the most effective technique for 
selling one’s products. The counselor-salesman will find that the direct visit 
will afford him the time and courtesy he cannot obtain by the telephone 
call or an advertisement To make this approach effective, and to conserve 
time and energy, it is often necessary to make preparation. This can be done 
by introductory sales correspondence, and by an investigation of the firm’s 
personnel policy. 

Direct mad. This involves the use of direct mail media such as letters, 
broadsides, blotters, and other promotional items. This is a very effective 
method when used in conjunction with the direct visit and the telephone 
solicitation, for it helps pave the way for “closing the sale," which can best 
be done in a face-to-face or over-the-wire conversation. 

Telephone solicitation. This is a widely used technique and it is most 
effective when the solicitor must get by the secretarial watchdogs. It is 
possible that the timesaving element makes its use popular. However, gen- 
erally speaking, it does not have the advantage of the direct visit, which 
allows for more time with the prospective employer. 

Cooperative and/or tvor\ experience programs. These programs, as borne 
out by many studies, lead to placement and may be considered as a technique 
for the purpose of this paper. In the cooperative program the student works 
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part of his usual school day at a business or industrial establishment where he 
is being given practical experience in the occupation for which he is being 
trained by the school. In the work-experience program, the work is done after 
school. A graduate of the cooperative program has the so-called "Practical 
experience,” which is a selling point. Also, the firm which has been giving him 
the experience may retain him after graduation. 

Inviting representatives of industry to the school. This can be handled in 
various ways, depending on the type of school. For example, a vocational 
school which has an electrical course could set aside a day on which potential 
employers could see the boys at work in their shops. A school teaching 
the needle trades could run a fashion show so that the visitors could be 
impressed by the work of the students. Commercial schools could plan a 
luncheon at which employers meet prospective employees. All these ap- 
proaches help to build friendly relations. 

Responding to “Help Wanted ” advertisements. To establish contacts, the 
vocational counselor could respond to Help Wanted advertisements. This 
is an inexpensive way of advertising the placement service of the school. It 
is especially valuable to a school which is instituting a placement service. 

Using the “Situations Wanted ” columns. Here the school placement service 
places its own advertisement, calling the prospective employers’ attention to 
the various types of jobs that its corps of graduates can fill. Private schools 
occasionally use this technique; why not the public schools? 

In addition to using a ''Situations Wanted” column in the newspaper, 
the placement director may be able to work out an arrangement with 
the local newspaper to provide free want ads in their classified columns 
for young people who are trying to locate part-time and summer jobs. 
An example is shown below ( 4 ). 

In Richmond, Indiana, the Palladium Item started the ball rolling with 
a front-page story headed: HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OFFERED FREE 
WANT ADS FOR SUMMER JOBS. The feature read: Boys and girls wanting 
to earn extra money this summer working in stores, factories, at odd jobs, 
running errands . . . may take advantage of the opportunity to advertise their 
willingness to work at no cost to them. The same issue carried a promotional 
ad which set forth the conditions for using the services Ads were restricted to 
one per person with a maximum allowance of 22 words. A parent’s signature 
was required and the youngster had to present his application personally at 
the newspaper office. 

During the following week, the newspaper carried a classified want ad form 
lor high school students. This served as an application blank providing space 
for such information as name, address, telephone, age, and parents’ signature. 
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Also included was a sample ad to stow students tow to prepare their own 
ads, with additional space for the ad itself. 



Teen-age response totaled 121 applications, divided almost evenly between 
boys and girls. Their ads were carried for four consecutive days during the 
last week in May. One ad read: 15-year-old-boy wants yards to care for, or 
other odd jobs. Another: 17-year-old boy would like office job. Can type. 
Jobs wanted by girls included office and selling positions, work in doctors* 
and dentists’ offices, and baby-sitting. 

On June 1, the paper surveyed applicants with a questionnaire which 
asked: Did you obtain work as a result of your ad? How many answers did 
you receive from the ad? What day did you receive most of your replies? 
What value has the service been to you? One youngster who found the work 
she wanted wrote: “1 believe this plan is a wonderful thing and should be 
done year after year." Another who failed to find employment wrote: “I 
certainly appreciate your kindness and your help.” 

Labor-management advisory committees. These committees of representa- 
tives of labor and industry are often used by vocational schools to help set 
up standards and to plan courses. They can also be used as a source of 
jobs for the graduates and drop-outs. 

Trade connections of teachers of shop subjects. In many school systems, 
teachers of trade subjects need several years of actual experience in the trade 
in order to qualify for their licenses. These teachers should be encouraged to 
use their old trade connections as a means of placing pupils and gaining 
industrial friends for the placement office. 

Referrals to the state employment office. The state employment service has 
been working with juniors for many years and uses many of the techniques 
described above. Although the school may have its own placement organiza- 
tion, it is wise to maintain a friendly, cooperative relationship with the state 
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employment service. They know the labor market and print much occupa- 
tional material. Many schools take advantage o£ the cooperation of the state 
employment service in addition to maintaining their own placement setup. 

Summary 

The placement service is one of the weakest of all the guidance 
services. Placement is considered to be all activities performed in 
assisting the student in making an adequate adjustment whether that 
be a full- or part-time job or making a choice of additional training. 

Placement programs vary in their organizational structure. Some are 
decentralized with various individuals or departments responsible for 
providing assistance to students. Others are centralized with the re- 
sponsibility of placement of students coming under a centralized head. 
Combinations of these two organizational structures are used in many 
schools. For efficient service, it seems desirable to have some form of 
centralization so that placement activities may be coordinated with 
other guidance activities. 

In this chapter the following steps were discussed as useful in 
developing a placement program: (I) Identifying staff to do the 
work; (2) providing adequate physical facilities; (3) determining the 
scope of the service; (4) preparing necessary forms; and (5) inter- 
preting the placement service to student, staff, and potential employers. 
It was recognized that no single approach to the development of a 
placement program is suitable for all schools. But regardless of the 
size of the school or the organizational plan for placement, it is 
essential that the above steps be taken if the placement service is to 
be effective. 
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Also included was a sample ad to show students how to prepare their own 
ads, with additional space for the ad itself. 

r 



Teen-age response totaled 121 applications, divided almost evenly between 
boys and girls. Their ads were carried for four consecutive days during the 
last week in May. One ad read; 15-year-old-boy wants yards to care for, or 
other odd jobs. Another: 1 7-year-old boy would like office job. Can type. 
Jobs wanted by girls included office and selling positions, work in doctors* 
and dentists’ offices, and baby-sitting. 


On June 1, the paper surveyed applicants with a questionnaire which 
asked: Did you obtain work as a result of your ad? How many answers did 
you receive from the ad? What day did you receive most of your relies? 
What value has the service been to you? One youngster who found the work 
she wanted wrote: “I believe this plan is a wonderful thing and should be 
done year after year." Another who failed to find employment wrote: “1 
certainly appreciate your kindness and your help." 

Labor-management advisory committees. These committees of representa- 
tives of labor and industry arc often used by vocational schools to help set 
up standards and to plan courses. They can also be used as a source of 
jobs for the graduates and drop-outs. 

Trade connections of teacher, of shop stthjec!!. U many school systems, 
teachers of trade subject, need several years of actual experience in the trade 
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employment service. They know the labor market and print much occupa- 
tional material. Many schools take advantage of the cooperation of the state 
employment service in addition to maintaining their own placement setup. 

Summary 

The placement service is one of the weakest of all the guidance 
services. Placement is considered to be all activities performed in 
assisting the student in making an adequate adjustment whether that 
be a full- or part-time job or making a choice of additional training. 

Placement programs vary in their organizational structure. Some are 
decentralized with various individuals or departments responsible for 
providing assistance to students. Others are centralized with the re- 
sponsibility of placement of students coming under a centralized head. 
Combinations of these two organizational structures are used in many 
schools. For efficient service, it seems desirable to have some form of 
centralization so that placement activities may be coordinated with 
other guidance activities. 

In this chapter the following steps were discussed as useful in 
developing a placement program: (1) Identifying staff to do the 
work; (2) providing adequate physical facilities; (3) determining the 
scope of the service; (4) preparing necessary forms; and (5) inter- 
preting the placement service to student, staff, and potential employers. 
It was recognized that no single approach to the development of a 
placement program is suitable for all schools. But regardless of the 
size of the school or the organizational plan for placement, it is 
essential that the above steps be taken if the placement service is to 
be effective. 
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CHAPTER 13 


1 


Administration 0} the Evaluation 
Service 


Why Evaluation Is Important 
INTEGRATED with the initial plans of a guidance pro- 
gram are the essential elements of evaluation. What are the aims, 
objectives, or purposes? What is being accomplished? How do ac- 
complishments compare with aspirations? What can be done to balance 
aspiration and achievement? 

So that the guidance program may be modified to fit educational and 
social changes, constant examination and redirection are necessary. The 
guidance administrator, guidance committee, and all guidance per- 
sonnel need to know in what respects progress is satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory, and why. How effectively is each of the several components 
of the program functioning and what changes should be made to 
increase effectiveness? 

SommaiYikvg his impressions, after ten years of evaluating guidance 
services, Harold J. Mahoney (28) has called our attention to the need 
and values of a carefully planned and philosophically sound program 
of evaluation. These values can be paraphrased as follows: 

1. Evaluation is a means of promoting, developing, and extending guidance 
services from the kindergarten to post-high school level. 

2. Evaluation procedure is a natural medium for securing lay participation 
and acquainting the people of the community with the work of schools in 
general and the guidance program in particular. 

3. The execution of plans for evaluation is a most effective in-service training 
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program whether it be limited to the staff of a single school or expanded 
to a state-wide program. In a large city, it may involve hundreds of lay 
and school personnel in the exchange of ideas. 

4. Evaluation may provide an opportunity to examine the operational out- 
come of guidance services applied to pupils. No guidance program can 
be justified unless it improves the behavior of the students. 

5. Evaluation procedures arc an effective means of acquainting the com- 
munity with the need for guidance services. 

6. The accumulation of data from evaluative studies provides a basis for 
research. 

7. Evaluation activity is a means of building personal confidence among co- 
workers without which supervisory purposes are not achieved. 

8. The evaluation of guidance services is a means of identifying professional 
talent and potential leaders who may be used on committees and pro- 
grams. 

Guidance is an intricate and complex process, the results of which 
are often intangible, long-delayed, and difficult to isolate. For this 
reason the achievement of outcomes in terms of stated goals or objec- 
tives takes a different departure from the evaluation of school learning. 
Nevertheless, difficulties of evaluating the ultimate effect of guidance 
activities on the individual student should not prevent the formula- 
tion and execution of evaluation plans. These plans must be adapted 
to the local situation, be based on the objectives of the school program, 
and involve counselors, teachers, administrators, students, parents, and 
other citizens of the community. 

Evaluative Criteria as the Basis of Judgment 
It is essential and possible that we utilize a systematic approach to 
the evaluation of guidance services. Evaluation can not be systematic 
unless certain criteria are used in judging the success of the guidance 
functions. These criteria are usually stated in terms of objectives, after 
which techniques and approaches which relate to the guidance pro- 
gram receive immediate attention. 

We have very few studies which may aid in the evaluation of a 
guidance program. Most of the studies which have been made refer 
to college guidance centers and principally treat the fields of admission 
and prediction of college success, registration procedures, medical 
service, student activities and organizations, placement, living accom- 
modations, and counseling. Studies made of the public school are usually 
m the form of measurement of student opinion or current practices. 
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An exception to this method was a unique study by Camp (9) m 
which he made a comparison of five high schools with a guidance 
program against five without a guidance program. He found students 
in schools possessing guidance programs were superior in personal ad- 
justment and occupational planning. 

From the studies in higher education we may use certain ideas ap- 
plicable to guidance in high school: 

1. A school-wide study of the participation of all students in extracurricular 
activities: (a) The relationship between participation in such activities 
and grades, (b) Opinions of students and faculty relating to student 
activities and organizations. 

2. The opinion of students and faculty regarding medical services. The case 
load of the health service. 

3. Student and employer reaction to the placement service. Are records 
sufficient in recording placement activities? 

4. The number of counseling interviews held. The proportion of these to the 
total student body. 

Any administrator and his staff can develop a fairly comprehensive 
set of criteria for evaluation purposes. The formulation of these criteria 
itself may be a portion of the evaluation process. A preliminary ques- 
tionnaire with reference to the overall program of guidance may be 
used to invoke study of the success or failure of (1) plan of organiza- 
tion; (2) philosophy, purposes, or point of view; (3) activities em- 
ployed; (4) results achieved in the improvement of public attitude 
and understanding; (5) personal growth of the staff in guidance work. 

Once evaluative criteria have been developed for guidance services, 
the approach for examining status may be adopted. At the outset, we 
must be clear about two phases — evaluation in terms of the types and 
quality of existing services, and evaluation in terms of the effect of 
these services upon the pupils. Obviously the latter of these phases is 
the more difficult, yet the most significant of the two. 

A review of the literature on evaluating the guidance program indi- 
cates that the benefit and limitations of guidance in the school can be 
determined only by inference from studies of specific procedures. Froeh- 
lich (i7) who has made one of the most thorough reviews of literature 
to date on evaluation procedure, has organized procedures of evaluation 
into the following categories: 

1. External criteria, the do-you-do-this? method. 

2. Follow up, the what-happened-then? method. 
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3 Client opinion, the what-do-you-think? method. 

4. Expert opinion, the ‘•Information Please” method. 

5. Specific techniques, the little-by-little method. 

6. Within-group changes, the before-and-after method. 

7. Between-group changes, the what's-thc-difference? me o 


Obviously, a statement of criteria should be evaluated for the pu - 
pose of validation. Few studies thus far have been d, reefed toward tins 
goal. From studies which have been reported we may select a few of the 
possible approaches to validation. 


What has caused certain guidance programs to fail? (40) 

Have guidance programs assisted the student to succeed in hs voca non ? () 
Have^idanee'programs assisted the smdent to be sansfied wtth hrs itfes 

Does r *e adrice of counselors increase the grade-point average? (47) 

Does counseling increase the scholarship o °ot>a 11 , 

Does counseling increase the scholarship of ( ' 

Does counseling assist pupils toward graduation? (41) 

Docs counseling decrease the number of dropouts? (31) 

Does counseling assist pupils to make appropriate vocanonal chotces before 

DoK^ounsIhng LI behavior of individuals in a social 

What opinions do individuals have toward die guidance program. (6, 

18,20,23,36,42) feelinas as a result of counseling? (Id, 

What changes occur in attitudes and fe g 

How dols counseling influence the amount of client verbosity? (11, 16) 


Statement of Criteria: Some Examples 

The ultimate criteria for effete guiri.ee -£££** 

Of the public s r i 

can scarcely be isolated. Furthermore, the vahd.ty of 

has never been established. Nevertheless, coSpcraUv form 'a ' 0 " 0 * 

the statement of the objectives (criteria) is “ "I**" * 

, , a the ultimate statements may ta^e 

cessful guidance program Admitte y ^ s ^ statements are 

the form of arm-chair philosophy , n ’ T examples 

necessary for establishing adequate evaluation procedure. Two exam^ 

shall be given in subsequent paragraphs to lUustra e p 
lish criteria for the elementary and secondary schools. 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICES 

We shall use here some criteria suggested by Coleman (JJ) who 
offers these criteria as a means of self-evaluating existing practices. A 
discussion of questions formulated by a guidance expert, or preferably 
a guidance committee, should lead to a better understanding and a desire 
for improvement of the guidance program. The following 12 general 
criteria are suggested for this possible use: 

1. Sensitiveness to the feelings of individual pupils. 

a. Are emotional feelings, such as gloom, discouragement, elation, and 

bitterness recognized and treated? 

b. Is assistance given to isolated and rejected children? 

c. Do teachers avoid the use of sarcasm, derisive remarks, and criticism? 

d. Are "free lunch” children accommodated without being embarrassed? 

2. Appreciation of Individual Differences. 

a. Do teachers accept children who differ from the group norm? 

b. Do teachers seek and give recognition to the admirable qualities of 
each child? 

c. Are reasonable expectations held for each child? 

d. Are provisions made in each classroom for a wide range of material 
and learning situations? 

e. Do the criteria of individual differences in abilities, interests, previous 
experiences, and environmental background determine policies of 
promotion and group procedures? 

3. Familiarity with growth and developmental patterns of children. 

a. Do the methods of discipline indicate an understanding of normal 
behavior patterns? For example, are six-year-olds expected to sit still 
for an hour or more at a stretch? Arc 12-year-old girls expected no* 
t0 g’ggle m the presence of boys? 

b. Arc school activities centered around the interests of pupils? 

c. Do teachers recognize that such basic needs as desire for recognition, 
independence, self-esteem, security, and belongingness arc the real 
reasons for certain behavior? 

4. Are teachers using the various methods of securing information about 

children ? 

a. Is there a cumulative record for each child? 

b. Arc up-to-date and pertinent data kept for each child? Are such data 
used? 

c. Are proper home-school relationships maintained? 

d. Are teachers trained to administer and interpret tests of ability, 
achievement, interests, and values? 
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c. Have sociometric techniques and other methods been investigated for 
use in studying interpersonal relationships? 

5. Availability of teachers to pupils who desire counseling. 

a. Do individual pupils gain better understanding and self-insight con- 
cerning their skills and limitations as they progress in school? 

b. Do pupils receive help in meeting problems of emotional and sociid 
adjustment through conferences with their teachers and mampulauon 

of school environment? . - t - 

c. Do pupils become aware of the educational and vocational opportum “ 

ahead of them, and are they assisted in making some general educa- 
tional and vocational plans in collaboration with P 3 "™ 5 

d. Do all pupils feel that they have teachers to whom they can take 
personal problem and receive help? 

6. Orientation program for beginning pupils. 

a. Is there a handbook for parents of preschool children? 

b. Are parents counseled about desirable preschool acuv.n* >" *= home 

c. Is there a preschool clinic where parents are acquainted with the 
school and with what they can do to help beginning pup s 

d. Do teachers arrange to visit the homes of beginning p p 

e. room to accommodate pupils of 

the different levels of maturity? 

7. Proper home-school relationships. 

a. Is there a twcMvay communication between parent and 

b. Is there a school-wide parent-teacher confl Irene, = schedu le to guaran e 
that every child is discussed in regard to his development and progress? 

c. Do die report cards cover the things parents need to know about their 
child’s development and possible problems? 

d. Do parents respond to school reports through appropriate med 

8. Use of appropriate community agencies. cloth- 

a. Are welfare ageneies used to assist needy pupils to obtain food, doth 
ing, housing, medical care and other essentia s cniritual 

"■ i ri?r\,= - - -- - - 

are various projects sponsored by 4 H 

9. Providing needed remedial help. 

a. Are children needing help given help? arith- 

b. Is there an arrangement whereby chi! ren re children 

meric, or any other field can get special help, without o 

being neglected? 
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Office of Education (4). Examples of criteria selected from this instru- 
ment are listed below: 

1. How adequately does the administrator use his leadership in planning and 

developing the guidance program! ^ o£ * e com- 

2. To what extent has the administrator en PP^ ? 

munity, staff, and pupils in the dev opmcn „ mDr ehcnsive program of 

3. How well has die administrator provided for a comprehensive p gr 

4. Howell has the administrator provided for facilitating the organize- 

tional and physical needs of the guidance program guidance 

5. How well has the administrator provided financially for tb gu 

services? , training of the special- 

6. How well does the administrator provide fo 

7. Ht'^d^tX—r provide in-service training for the total 

8. How adequate is die preparadon and experience of the guidance special- 

9. How sadsfactory are the personal qualifications of ^^““^ove! 

10. How extensive and varied arc guidance specia s re £ erra j consultants? 

11. How adequate are the provisions for t e servie^ froB1 rcferra i 

12. How adequate is the use made of 

consultants? , , . 1f ,j»«tand their mutual 

13. How well do counselors and referral consultants 

responsibilities and relationships? information about pupils? 

14. How adequate are the provisions for obtaining k omc ^d family 

15. How adequate is the information provided conccr b 
background? 

16. How well are records kept up to date? nhvsical and medical 

17. How adequately is informaden provided about phys 

status ? , •_<_ nersonal, social, and 

18. How adequately is information provided concemi g P 

mental development! „necrning scholastic progress! 

19. How adequately is information provid them! 

29. How accessible are pupil data to those who need 

21. How well are pupil records organized for use m guidance! 

22- How effectively are cumulative records use , : u dgment in using 

23- To what extent do staff members show > 8 

confidential information obtained from pupi r , j pupils? 

24. How adequate is the informational service to in services available to 
25- How expensively do pupils use the informauonal 

them? 
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26. To what extent does the counseling adhere to the principles listed above! 

27. To what extent are such procedures as those listed above used in counsel- 

ing pupils? , 

28. How adequately are procedures such as the above used to complement tti 
guidance program? 

29. To what extent have the guidance services made data available for use 
by the school staff for purposes of curriculum development? 

30. To what extent has the curriculum been modified or developed as a 
result of the guidance findings? 

31. How effective has the guidance program been in promoting better in- 
school adjustment on the part of pupils? 

32. How effective has the guidance program been in promoting better post- 
school and out-of-school adjustment on the part of the pupils? 

33. What are the best characteristics of the guidance program? 

34. In what respects is the guidance program least adequate or in greatest 
need of improvement? 

35. In what respects has it been improved within the last two years? 

36. What improvements are now being made or are definitely planned for 
the immediate future? 

37. What carefully conducted studies has the school made within the past 
three years or is it now making of its own problems in this field? 

38. How adequate are provisions of personnel, quarters, and materials for 
support of a comprehensive guidance program in the school? 

39. How well are the facilities and resources available being utilized to provide 
adequate guidance services to individual pupils? 

40. To what extent is the school integrating its guidance services with general 
school objectives and using guidance services as a tool in total school 
development? 

Neither these evaluative criteria nor those listed above for the ele- 
mentary school are all-inclusive. They represent samples only and 
should be considered as types of criteria which should be formulated 
in detail by the entire guidance staff. They are excellent criteria for self- 
evaluation. The evaluation program should be a cooperative venture, 
•with counselors, teachers, administrators, students, and parents par- 
ticipating. 

Designing a Plan for Evaluation 
Following a statement of objectives, a plan should be made to deter- 
mine the degree to which objectives are accomplished. Evaluation 
plans have been classified by various writers; the classification by 
Froelich (77) was stated on pages 270 and 271. Travers (44) suggests 
two general classifications: (l) experimental designs, and (2) survey 
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designs. To these, ha« Aeifstrengths and weak- 

^rtS— Ligns are -JS — 

desirable, yet to date it has not been P o lb ^ “designs are even 

appreciable point. Variables in the survey or case study fc 

more difficult to control. survey method. This 

method - , „a hetween-eroup changes are examples 

The within-group changes an ^ S ^ fce determ ined, 

of the experimental method. Th a determination 

guidance services introduced, and a ter a pe Ganges. The use of 

S the effect of guidance services groups,” 

the control and experimental group , introduction of guidance 

permits a detection of change because o | "° d deprivc d of 

services for one group as compared with another gr P 

such services. , ,, , „„ .vamnles of the case- 

The follow-up and little-by-little me o extended period of 

study design. A study of the same P"P s ion of data> adequate 
time involving a persistent, continue typical lif c patterns 

follow-up techniques, and judges who understand typical P 

is essential to the success of this design. , . t0 typical evalu- 

We shall now give specific w^the above 

ation studies. Some of these studies fit in admua y 
types of design; others extend into two or more categories 

Expert Opinion of the Guidance Program ^ ^ ^ team 0 f con- 
A typical example of the use of «T«topin ^ temat ; c nat ure made 
sultants. The survey may be of an in o f accrediting bodies, 

byagroupof self-styled experts “^^luveto (O extent 
These consultants may compile a V- guidance services, 

of service areas; (2) extent of stu en , . an( j ( 4 ) quali* 

(3) reactions of students, faculty, and pro « 5 roay’use such instru- 
fimtions of the professional staff. The study of Secondary 

ments as the Evaluative Criteria oi mgram («). 

School Standards, Form G, designed for tne gu , . Slhoo U 

or Criteria for Evaluating Guidance rog e,r 0 „dari School i (8)- 
(4), or Improving Guidance Programs w Second, y 
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Prior to the visitation of the evaluation committee, the school should 
make its own evaluation. After a two-day survey by the experts, a joint 
meeting is held by the staff and evaluators for reading and discussing 
the findings. Generally, a survey seeks to determine status with empha- 
sis on quantity rather than quality and assumes that, if guidance ser- 
vices exist to a high degree, pupils are well adjusted, mentally healthy, 
and working to capacity. 

Obviously an expert-opinion survey demands a consideration of inter- 
personal relationships. Anxious and nervous teachers who suspect that 
hidden motives lie behind evaluations will be of little use to the survey 
team. Such a survey is not of much worth unless it is followed by a 
program of in-service training for the purposes of implementing the 
recommendations. 

Teacher Opinion of the Guidance Program 

No guidance program can be successful without the support of 
teachers. If teachers do not feel that guidance services are meeting the 
needs of pupils, they will not refer their pupils to counselors nor 
accept suggestions from guidance specialists. We have emphasized 
throughout this textbook the necessity of developing a guidance pro- 
gram by democratic planning and execution. The potential contribu- 
tions of the teaching staff to the success of the program must be 
considered by any person or group holding an administrative position. 
Ideally, then, teacher opinion should be obtained through self-evaluation 
by each teacher or through the committee system. Frequently the opinion 
of teachers may be used to invoke discussions of purposes, weaknesses 
and strengths, or qualifications of personnel. Grant (20), for example, 
in his survey of teacher opinion in New York high schools, discovered 
that 70 percent of teachers and administrators felt that someone other 
than the counselor should work with students in the area of personal- 
emotional difficulties. This survey suggested that a concerted effort 
should be made to promote the counselor and his counseling services 
to school personnel, and that the counselors need further and better 
training in the dynamics of personality and adjustment. 

The form below presents a sample of an attitude questionnaire 
prepared for elementary school principals and teachers. 1 The results 

1 This form was constructed by Roy D. Willey and Clifford Hatch, of the 
University of Utah (1952), and was used to help appraise elementary guidance 
activities in Utah Schools. 
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Directions: Please o^/^^Sr^sM^to^Eree 
appropriate Jtw check the one which comes nea - 

with your opinion exactly, 
est to your views. 


Name. 


School- 



Please use the following key to indi statements: 
which you agree or disagree witn 


Place a 
check in 
Column 1 
Column 2 
Column 3 
Column 4 

Column 5 


if yqu______p 

Completely ag^xJ+eLnt^ith^ome reservations. 
Agree with the stat f?Jr or not you agree with. 

Disagree°with^the^statement with some reserva- 

rnirmiatBlv* disagree with the statemen^ 


The objectives oi guidance they 

are essentially the sa®e ' effective 
aim at securing the most ® ®® ness of 
development and greatest P? plinD calls 
the individual but each , d ^e?ience . 
for men ial training and expenen c__ 

Guidance work in the r^hiefly^with'ihe 
should concern itself chieliy 
' 1 problem child ren. . — - 

Guidance work in * he , ? 1 «?th t aU of^the 
should concern itself with an ° 
pupils 


l!oro training in psychology, 

mental hygiene, educational P|* cono iuy 
tests and measurements, ana p r o- 

development and J than i Q 

nuirod at the present time teachers in 
renuirod of all elementary t ^ on> 

addition to thoir regular prcpa _ — 

The services of psychologists^ bo 

trists. and other specialists 
cade available to ho *P,!;®‘'ev; 0 needs of 
understanding and mooting th 
tho individual pupils* 
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Extent 


12 3 4 

5 

There should be provided in the ele- 
mentary schools persons who could take 
care of all the guidance needs of pupils 
and leave the teachers free to concen- 
trate upon teaching. 





The development of well-rounded person- 
alities is largely the concern of the 
family; the school cannot be expected to 
assume this in addition to its regular 
responsibilities . 





The development of effective person- 
alities should receive the major part of 
the emphasis in the elementary cur- 
riculum and the regular subjects the 
minor part. 





Adequate provision for the superior, the 
retarded, and the handicapped pupil is 
an essential part of guidance activities 
in the elementary school. 





In order to insure the effectiveness and 
coordination of guidance activities. ! 

responsibility for guidance should be 
delegated to one or more particular 
staff members. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The classroom teacher should be con- 
sidered the central figure in any pro- 
gram of guidance activities. 





A guidance specialist, (other than the 
classroom teacher) should be considered 
the central person in any program of 
guidance activities. 





Vocational guidance should begin in the 
elementary school by introducing pupils 
to the world of work. 






1. A cumulative record folder is maintained for 

each pupil in your school from the kinder- 
garten through the highest grade level. Yes No. 

2. The cumulative record folder is kept up to 
date by the 

a. Classroom Teacher 

b. Principal's Office 

c. Guidance Specialist 

d. Other (list) 

3. The cumulative record folder follows the 
pupil to his now grade each year and on to 
the junior or senior high school to which 

ho goes. Yes No. 
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*■ “SS 

b. Other 

5. The classroom ti ei ache: r s v. r sit he^ ho oo^o 
each of their pupils at least on 
year. 
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Yes— No- 


year . 

Visits to the P« e n e r S tSe e S oh^X C ^e y 
So^pofts^tr^e school upon the 
visit . 

. Home visits are 
teachers only upon the invi^a* 
parents . 


Yes — No — 


Yes No — 


parents. 

8. Scheduled c on J erenc ®f 1 d 0 at e ieast e onc| C dur- 

EJ ^ch^schoo^year for all of the pupils. Ves_ - 

9 ‘ C a ?f SsuSnf rak^olrf Srb^he^lminislra-^^ N „_ 

tive head of the school. 

10. The school s P°"f 0 £ s .° a ? S with°the r p?oblems of 

“ the Ho_ 

various developmental 1 

11. Your reports to parents f SSJoKS: , + + or 
described by which of t . h car ries letter 

" A E rSeTL re tSe r va?to»3e°ots and activities 

in which the pupil ®?| a ®nioh the pupil's 
b. A letter to parents rn whi obJS , 0 tives of 
progress toward the aims ana o j 
the school are d: - ■ - -sioh the 
o. A teacher-" 11 rent conferenc 


.5 _j 

1001 are discussed. which 

ier-parent confe , f faculties are dis- 

pupil’s progress and difficult 


pupil’s progiwoo — 

cussed. . abov0 statements. ‘ ~ 

d. A combination of the aco ate sheet). 

e. Other (describe briefly on 3 * t ble m S you 

12. Please list the th ree types °f t deal wlth! 

are called upon most fr equently 

a . — 


« j ijqu ostimato 

13. About what percent of . ??“help P beyond U that which the 
to be in need of special help J nercen t 
classroom can provide t . " . -nich indicate 

W. Check any of the following |*£“!Snal chi idren. All 

your practices to identify ewcep are given, 

children in all Erodes of your = Stanford 

a. Group achievement tests suci 

Achievement Tests. the national 

b. Group mental tests such as xu — ! 

Intelligence Tests, . inati0 ns yearly. 

c. Individual medical examine 
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d. Individual medical examinations less 

often than yearly. ...... — 

e. Group or individual audiometric tests to 

determine hearing defects. . — 

f. Group or individual tests for screening 

visual handicaps. ........ — 

g. Group or individual psychological tests to 

identify children with potentially serious 
personality disorders. — 

h. Observations and ratings of pupils by all 

teachers are required regularly with the 
view to identifying exceptional character- 
istics . — 

i. Other (list). ■ — 


15. Please draw a circle around the number of any of the 

following statements which indicate your practice in 

referring pupils for help beyond that possible for 

the school to give: 

1. Our referral cases are handled through the district 
office. 

2. We have few or no referral agencies available in 
this area. 

3. We have had little or no occasion to use referral 
agencies . 

4. We have felt the need for referral agencies but 
lack of facilities has handicapped us. 

5. We have made use of referral agencies and find them 
to be of great value to our school program. 

6. We have made use of referral agencies and find 
them to be of little value to our school program. 

7. We would like to see more referral agencies made 
available to us for help with problems beyond our 
abilities and training. 

8. We feel that problems which require the services 
of referral agencies are much better taken care of 
by the family itself rather than the school. 

9. Other (list) _______ 


16. Our most pressing need for referral facilities is 
probably in these cases: 

1. Requiring medical care a family cannot provide. 

2. Requiring psychological or psychiatric treatment. 

3. Requiring psychological diagnosis and recom- 
mendations. 

4. Requiring help for families such as that provided 
by family service agencies. 

5. Discipline problems of such a nature that the 
school needs the help of juvenile courts, etc. 

6. Other (list). 

17. Place an X or a check in column one opposite any of 
the following methods you have used to stimulate 
interest among your teachers in guidance work. Place 
a mark in column two opposite those methods you have 
used and found most profitable. 
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1 2 


1 Teacher visits to schools having guidance 

4. Reading of professional literature 

field of guidance. 

5. Other (list). staff been assigned 

18 ‘ responsibility^ or^h^guidance Activities inj- 0 _ 

19. “er is "yes., to number l^t^sUsorJ^ 

20 . « ** 
time at guidance duties c 

a. Full time — 

b. Part time. — 

of this instrument may bo used as a basis for staff ““ ^ans 
of in-service training, or for determinatton of readmess of 
accept a guidance program. 

Questionnaire for Counselors 

In those schools having either full-time counselors or teacher- ^ 
selors, the questionnaire below has been use u d badness 

the answers to this inquiry represent status. The goodness 
of the situation remain to be determined. 

“““-■IS " 

questionnaire for counselor 


INSTRUCTIONS tRe ,-upii- 

This questionnaire has been develop EurvBy commission 

Personnel Committee of ^^imliation for pupil 
to assist in appraising the organiza 
personnel and guidance services. _ 


the Pupil- 


1. Your Name — ' ~ — 

2. District _ — ■ 

*: ItZl Chech 


are employed: _ . . 

Less than 150 pupils 


b. . 

c. . 

d. 


150-499 pupils 
500-999 pupils 
1,000 or more pupils 
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5. 


6. 


7. 


Please check the kind of counseling which you do: 

a> General Counseling Services (no special type oi 

counseling; all kinds) . . 

b. Special Counseling Services (e.g., vocational, 

placement, attendance, discipline, etc.) 


Please estimate, as well as you can, the total number 
of pupils that YOU will be responsible for during the 
school year: (Total case load) 
a. Pupils 


Please estimate the number of school periods each day 
that you have been assigned to individual and group 
guidance activities: 

a. periods a day in INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 

activities. 

b. periods a day in GROUP guidance activities. 


8. Where do you do individual counseling? 

a. classroom 

b. special private room 

C. — Other 


9. How many periods are there in your school day and how 
long is each period? 

a. periods in a school day 

b. minutes in each school period 


10. If you are not assigned to full-time in guidance 

activities what are your other duties? Please indi- 
cate the average number of school periods per day 
which you are assigned to the following instructional 
or administrative activities. Do not mark if you are 
a full-time counselor. 

a. Physical science and mathematics 

b. Biological sciences 

0. Social sciences 

d. Language arts and foreign languages 

e. Health and Physical Education 

f . Business subjects 

g. Industrial and vocational arts 

h. Homemaking 

1. Music and art 

j . Psychology 

k. Administrative duties 

l. Others: 


11. How much education have you had beyond high school? 
Consider each full-term summer session in which you 
carried an average amount of work as one quarter's 
work. Please express your answer like this: 4-2/3 
years 

a. Years of education beyond high school 

12. Do you consult with parents on pupil problems 
regularly? 

a. Yes 

b. No 


13. Do you assist with the in-service training programs 
of teachers? 

a. Yes 

b. No 
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14. Do you assist in curriculum planning? 
a. Yes 

b ' N ° • testing program and help inter- 

15. Do you supervise the testing P 
pret the results? 

a. Yes 

16. Do ^ give individual tests when needed? 

a. Yes 

b. ho vmth individual 

17. Do you recommend remedial prog 
and group to the principal? 

a. Yes 

b. No . , 

18 Do you conduct a student placement service 
a. Yes 

19. do " "assist with the school's public relations 

program? 
a. _ Yes 

If yes please explain briefly- — 


20, Please comment freely on the y^rluidance program? 
a. VIhat are the major assets oi 



Questionnaire for Administrators .• cnf i i ttleusc.Theques- 

A survey without adopted evaluative criteria ^ ^ 

tionnaire on page 286, designed for adn “" ... ^he re sults of this 
the preceding questionnaires, » ^ in this chapter may be used 

instrument along with other examp sc h 00 I syst cm) com- 

to answer the question, "How docs ou an opinion scale and 

pare with others?” Essentially, the ™ cincnt 0 f a staff. It le n<Js 
has potential value in leading to sc - P rposc is to agree upon 
itself easily to committee work in which the purpos 

Clitcni. _ *4jn(c form 

’This questionnaire is a combined f "!" ” f , {’^'S™b Public Sdiool Sumer 
developed by the Pupil Personnel Commerce ot u. 

Commission (45). 
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DISTRICT ORGANIZATION FOR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


Instructions 

This questionnaire has been developed by the Pupil 
Personnel Committee of the Public School Survey Commis- 
sion to assist in appraising the organization for pupil 
personnel and guidance services. 

1. District — ■ 

2. Your Name 

3. who is responsible for leadership of the pupil- 

personnel or guidance services in your district? 


Title of person — — 

4. Which of the following services are provided by the 
district central office? (Please check) 

District Less than Full Part 
wide district wide time time 
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, for aiding youth with educational 

8. What is your P 1 ^ _ 

and vocational plannmgf- 


— . ^T^e+ript for the following 

9. Are provisions made Y?“ s? 

special educational services f ^ 

a. Retarded children Yes — - ll0 

b. Physically \ ianai ?^ p !a fe otl _ Yes No_ 

c. Speech and learning defects 

d. Other (list) 


C . opticuu iai*'- — 

d. Other (list) ■ 0 f reports and 

10 Would you please supply us wi vour pupil-P erson * 0 ^ 
“■ documents which further f scp ibef urpup of director 
and guidance program. e-g. • studies 0 f graduates and 
of pupil personnel; follow- P,j a y bulletins; copy 

dro^uts!. occupational and career-d y^ oase report 

of cumulative record forms. 


Ol GUUlUl&'.J-*'. *■ 

foras - t unauthorized nonattendance 

11. Estimate the P erc ® n L°f h e following ways, 
dealt with in each of the 10110 e. 

. Pupil oo>i nso iS d ^ y a ooSrdinator. 

: HU SSS PP-rSlFono or more 
Conference of pupil, parents. 

■SasSBIs:^ 

. Other (list). ’ - 


b. . 

c. 

d. 

e. 


h. 

i. 
3. 
k. 


k’. Other (list). “ . , or 1951 to 

Number of permits issued from c 
January 1. 1952. 

a. Regular 

b. Special the employ- 

13. Are the state and federal employers of your 

nent of minors respected by tne « f 
community? 

a. Usually 

b. Sometimes 

c. Never 

d. No opinion district roquiro 

What portion of ^f.^^S^under 18? 
work permits of children under 10 

a. All 

b. Host 

c . Some 

d. ZZ Ho opinion taftor school hours. 

15 ‘ StSSiSriS'SiStSa’ggVr the Job ho pro- 

a. Any student who is of ago 

b. _ students w°iih passing crudes 

c. ~ Students doing above average 


14. 
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DISTRICT ORGANIZATION FOR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


Instructions 

This questionnaire has been developed by the Pupil 
Personnel Committee of the Public School Survey Commis- 
sion to assist in appraising the organization for pupil 
personnel and guidance services. 

1. District — 

2. Your Name . — — — 

3. Who is responsible for leadership of the pupil- 

personnel or guidance services in your district? 


Title of pAr«nn _ 

4. Which of the following services are provided by the 
district central office? {Please check) 

District Less than Full Part 
wide district wide time time 



a. Social case-work 
services 

f. Bedside teachers ~ 

g. Child accounting ' 

h. Follow-up 

i. Research ~ 

j. Other 

5. Have you sponsored in-service training programs in the 
area or pupil personnel and guidance within the last 
three years? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, please describe briefly:_ _____ 

6. What is the total number of secondary-school personnel 
assigned to counseling in your district? 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Number holding state counselor's certificatAw 

7. What procedures would be used in your district in 

handling a case of an emotionally disturbed child? 
Please describe briefly: 
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8. What is your plan for aiding youth with educational 
and vocational planning? 


9. Are provisions made in your district for the following 
special educational services? 

a. Retarded children Yes No 

b. Physically handicapped Yes No 

c. Speech and learning defects Yes No 

d. Other (list)—. — 

10. Would you please supply us with copies of reports and 
documents which further describe your pupil -personnel 
and guidance program: e.g., annual report of director 
of pupil personnel; follow— up studies of graduates and 
drop-outs; occupational and career-day bulletins; copy 
of cumulative record forms; referral and case report 
forms. 


11. Estimate the percent of unauthorized nonattendance 
dealt with in each of the following ways. 

a. Pupil counseled by teacher. 

b. Pupil referred to a coordinator. 

c. Pupil referred to the principal. 

d. Pupil referred to a counselor. 

0. Conference of pupil, parents, one or more 

school personnel. 

f. Pupil's class schedule is adjusted. 

g. Pupil’s grade is lowered. 

h. Pupil required to make up time. 

1. Pupil is released from school. 

Pupil referred to juvenile court. 

k. Other (list) — — 

12. Number of permits issued from October 1, 1951 to 
January 1 , 1952. 

a. . Regular 

b. Special 

13. Are the state and federal laws governing the employ- 
ment of minors respected by the employers of your 
community? 

a. Usually 

b. Sometimes 

©» — Never 

d. — . No opinion 

14. What portion of the employers in your district require 
*ork permits of children under 18? 


a- All 

b. Host 

©♦ . — Some 

©• No opinion 

l5 ‘ Yo whoa are special work permits (after school hours, 
Saturdays, and vacations) issued? 
a* - — . Any student who is of age fer *bo Job ho pr 
. poses to do. , 

- — Students with passing grades only. 

c * - — _ Students doing above avorago work only. 
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d. Needy students only, regardless of grades. 

e. Other (list)— 


16. To -whom are regular (full-time work) permits issued? 

a Only to children who have graduated from hign 

school or who are legally released from school. 

b. Any child over 16. 

c. Other (list) — 


17. Who issues work permits in your district? 

a. Director of pupil personnel. 

b. Principal(s) . 

c. Counselor ( s) . 

d. Teanher(s) . 

e. Attendance coordinator. 

f . __ Other (list). - ... — 

18. Do you think the school administration has adequate 
control over the employment of pupils in your dis- 
trict? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If "no," what is naadad • - 


19. On what conditions are releases from school granted? 
(Check as many as apply.) 

a. Unable to profit from further attendance at 

school. 

b. Financial necessity. 

c. Dislike for school. 

d. Failure, unable to graduate on schedule. 

e . . Needed at home . 

f. Other (list) 

20. Who is authorized to issue releases from school? 

a. Superintendent only. 

b. Principal (s) . 

o. Director of pupil personnel. 

d. Counselor(s) . 

e. Other (lint.) 

21 . To what extent are attempts made to remove the condi— 
tions leading to requests for attendance exemptions * 
before releases are granted? 

a. Usually 

b. Sometimes 

c. Never 

d. No opinion 

22. How many trained school psychologists are available in 
your district? 

a. Full time 

b. Part tine 

c. None 

23. Are psychological services available to you on a re- 
ferral basis? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If so. where? _____ 
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24 Does your district employ a school physician? 

a. Full time 

b. Part time 

c. None 

25. Does your district employ school nurses? 

a . Number full time 

b", Number part time 

o'. None 

26. Are regular pre-school emams required of al^^ne^ ye£j _ 

*?cenh!’giW!arof the following? 
Percent 


b. 

c. 

d. 


_ School physician 

School nurse 

Private physician 

Other 


27. Does your district conduct any special classe 

exceptional children? 
a. Yes 

5ow”Sln^"children B are l enroIledTn^uoiroIaisBS?I— — — - 

28. Are any such classes available in your dis nc 
private auspices? 

a. Yes 

If "yes," describe briefly- - 


if "yes," aescriuo 

How many children enrol led r- 


if any, 


29. Are teachers of such private classes 
regularly certified? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Comments ‘ . 

30. Do you thinh there is a need for classes or 
tional children? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Explain 


31. Does your district conduct spec 
hospitalized children? 

a. Yes 

b. No , - 

If "yes," describe briefly- 

How many children enrolled? , 

32. Are teachers of such classes, if any. regularly 
certified? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Specially trained? 
aa. Yes 

kb. No 
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33. Are hospitalized children taught by a visiting teacher 
on an individual basis? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If "yes,” how many— — 

If "yes,” how long must they have been absent from 

school to qualify? 

Comments.. * — 

34. Are the services of a home teacher (or visiting 
teacher) available for shut-ins in your district? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Number of teachers — 

d. Maximum number of students enrolled during year 

e. Average number of days each pupil tutored at 

35. Are such teachers, if any, regularly certified? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

rn'fflfflftnt.S! - 

36. How long must students have been absent to be 

qualified for the services of a home teacher? 


37. Is there a need for more adequate psychological 
services in your district? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Comments. 


38. Are any social case-worker services provided by the 
school board? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If "yes,” how many trained school social case workers 
are available in your district. 

c. Full time 

d. Part time 

e. None 

39. Are soolal case-vork services available to you on a 
referral basis? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

If so, where? _______ 

40. Is there a need for more adequate social case-work 
services in your district? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Comments—— 


41. Do you think that the health and medical services 
provided in your district are adequate? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

Comments 
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42 To whom do teachers generally refer severe dis- 
ciplinary problems? 

b! HZ! Director^ of pupil personnel 

c. Counselor(s) _ 

d. Other (list) npces . 

43. In cases where ®? trera ® ‘?„?°of 1 cases handled in each 
^ B !ffln^ar s r« aU that apply.) 

a. Suspension from school. 

b Expulsion from school. 

c. Reduction of grades. 

d. Retention in same grade. 

e. Demerits. 

f. Corporal punishment. 

g. Extra assignments. 

Evaluation by Parents and Community 

The general public is either correctly or incorredty^ ™“^p- 
praising the guidance program of *e s i oos.^ a ^ ]ijr interes ts 
standing or misunderstanding, and in ter , c ff u i and dynamic 

and prejudices. Since group attitudes may f mporta nt that group 

forces in shaping the guidance program, P° 

attitudes be accurately diagnosed. community may be 

Attitudes of parents and other citizen 0 f t i lc extent 

measured informally and formally. Inci ^ nta ° j 0 f sc hool news 
to which parents enter into die life of f ^“^"rsations may 
and editorials in the local newspapers, and intorma ^ und „. 

all evidence the hitherto unsuspected lac ' o m mcn(s ^ 0 bs ervl . 
standing of school policies. An analysis o cri *“ tQ (hc 5C hool or 
lions, and suggestions contained in notes an me;in s of evaluation, 
the parent-teacher association meetings are use “ ^ evaluation is 

Although the evidence obtained by in orrn guidance director 

highly subjective, it forms a picture from ^ 1 1 
or committee can obtain many suggestions. * tv groups may 

Formal evaluation of attitudes of pnrents nrad ■ wmm and 
lake the form of a survey, opinion P°‘ ’. ,n ' C , f hcck information 
"ting sales. An example of a questionnaire used to cl 

and attitude of parents is shown on page 292 (. ) • 

Valuation by the Students . t0 com* 

Measuring the attitude of the individuals F”"j ” udcnt5 3 , c cap- 
fletc the evaluation of a guidance program. with their 

of evaluating guidance services or no 5 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE SERVICES QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR PARENTS 


Instructions 

This questionnaire has been prepared to assist in 
appraising the organization for pupil personnel and 
guidance services. Please help us by answering these 
questions but do not sign your name. 


1. How many children do you have in kindergarten and the 

first six grades? . . ~ 

In grades*. 7th . 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 


2. How do you get information about your child's school 
work? (Check each item that tells how you get informa- 
tion about the school.) 

a. Visiting the school. 

b. Going to P.T.A. 

c. Talking with children. 

d. Talking with adults. 

o. Reading the school oewpaper, yearbook, etc. 

f . Reading the city newspaper . 

g. Listening to the radio. 

h. Other (tell what) 

3. Does the school provide: 


YES NO DON'T KNOW 

a. Individual counseling services 

b. Parent interviews 

o. Aptitude testing for your child 

d. Educational services 

e. Occupational services 

f. Special services for meeting 
unusual problems 


As a parent, what services would you like to see added? 


4. Have you had an interview this year with your child's 
counselor? 


p . — no 

With principal or teacher? 

c. Yes 

d. No 

5. Do you plan for your children to go to college? 

a. Yes 

b. No 
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6. Has the school given you information on your child's 
aptitude for college? 

a. Yes 

Aptitude^ for different occupations? 

c. Yes 

d. No 

Any special talents? 

e. Yes 

7. DoeT"your°child discuss his personal and social prob- 
lens with you? 

a. Yes 

b. No _ „ 

With the school counselor? 

c. Yes 

d. No 

e. Don’t know . . roe ran? 

8. How would you evaluate the school’s gui 

a. Good 

b. Fair 

c Weak 

influenreon public attitude. Since students are daiIy«Port«s operating 
between the school and home, their opinions 1 ** . ” 
tive, are reflected in attitudes of parents and e p services are 

Most of the studies on student evaluation of advisc . 

related to attitudes of veterans who have comp e c an d the 

ment programs, especially vocational advrsemen P j counseling, 
attitudes of college graduates and drop-outs towar ; ces are avail- 

Only a few studies on student opinion of gmdance servrces 

The method most frequently used t0 Wsses^n that it is 
questionnaire or check list. This method has w ^ ^ e j ate students 
entirely possible to counsel pupils in such^ a way t0 real 

temporarily without the elation being sigm can sona i worth 

personality change. The feeling of self -satis 2C /^? ovec j by request- 
not be permanent. The questionnaire may , ^ ar e oriented 

* n g reasons to support statements made w en s 
toward the whole evaluation plan. 

examples of pupil-opinion questionnaires ^ program,” 

In a report entitled, "Students Scrutinize a G teaC j ieJ>coun seIors 
Dumall ( 14 ) reported that students * mk V counS elors appear 
should interpret test results; (2) that some that special- 

uninterested, domineering, nervous, or old-mai 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE SERVICES QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR PARENTS 


Instructions 

This questionnaire has been prepared to assist in 
appraising the organization for pupil personnel and 
guidance services. Please help us by answering these 
questions but do not sign your name. 


1. How many children do you have in kindergarten and the 

first six grades? 

In grades: 7th . 


11th 

12th 

2. How do you get information about your child's school 
work? (Check each item that tells how you get informa- 
tion about the school.) 

a. Visiting the school. 

b. Going to P.T.A. 

c. Talking with children. 

d. Talking with adults. 

e. Reading the school newpaper, yearbook, etc. 

f. Reading the city newspaper. 

g. Listening to the radio. 

h. Other (tell what) 

3. Does the school provide: 


YES NO DON'T KNOW 

a. Individual counseling service! 

b. Parent interviews 

c. Aptitude testing for your child 

d. Educational services 

e. Occupational services 

f. Special services for meeting 
unusual problems 


As a parent, what services would you like to see added? 


4. 


Have you had an interview this 
counselor? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

With principal or teacher? 

c. Yes 

d. No 


year with your child's 


5. Do you plan for your children to go to college? 

a. Yes 

b. No 
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dropouts, drop-outs for the last two or five years, boys only, samples, or 

3.Hot dr sh P alT t .h= information be gathered; e.g., .hrongh ^estionn«« 
delivered by mail, teachers, students, or commumty ™lun.eers « mte^ 
views are to be used, who will serve as mterv.ewerst e g counselo^ 
teachers, parents, employers? Will the interv.ew be made through persona 
contact, by telephone, or by a combinauon of methods? 

4. How will in-school students be prepared for furnre follow- p ' *• 

class meetings, subject classes, homeroom, interviewing o u 
Obviously, follow-up studies use techniques of surveying opinion. 
They may be made on an elaborate scale, involving the “Weschool 
staff and community, or they may involve only a small group Y 

sampled students. 

Evaluating the Effects of Counseling 

Counseling is usually considered one of the most 
ance services. Because its purpose involves changes in Q f ten 

most of which changes are subtle and too complex to i en » y» ^ 
impossible to evaluate accurately. Nevertheless, eva ua ion 
tempted, even though data are not perfectly vali an rC .. , ^ een 

In addition to other methods previously disused, counse ^ ng h* been 
evaluated by rather unique means. For example - eounselor may 
able to judge his counseled estimate of him ^ counse lees 

process after observing a wide range of cues s believe every- 

v isual fixation on the counselor, his apparent eagerness o J enunc j a - 
thing the counselor says, or a complete rejection y ve e 

It is possible, too, for the counselor to make an anaJ 5*'*° f A detailed 
meats made by the counselee during the counse mg >n * r stenographic 
«ord of all statements made by the client is ““f^^ rfmarks, 
0r otherwise), an analysis is made of negative an P° insight 

a judgment is made as to whether there has occurred an m ^ 
leading to improved behavior. If negative responses adjust- 

counselor-counselee relationship progresses, it is ass ^.. ^ ques- 
®ent is occurring. Other signs of improvement are 5 ‘ statements 
hens as "What should I do," to "What can I do n • > 

"ferting t 0 self-blame, or self-responsibility ; and more P 

nes for appointments. .. ... statements to 

Obviously, one cannot rely completely on a cli 
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field counselors are preferable to general counselors for students wanting 
help of a special nature; and (4) that more vocational information 
than is currently given is desirable. 

After questioning former students, Braden (7) concluded that 
students thought they received the most help from counseling in five 
areas: (1) assistance in finding interests and abilities, (2) assistance 
in establishing confidence in vocational work, (3) assistance in achiev- 
ing success and satisfaction in an occupation, (4) assistance in attaining 
a desirable level of happiness, and (5) assistance in achieving self- 
selected goals. 

Grant (29) discovered (1) that high school students preferred coun- 
selors to give assistance in vocational and educational planning but 
not in personal-emotional problems, and (2) that adolescents may 
find it difficult to talk to any adult about problems of a personal-emo- 
tional nature. 

After making a city-wide study of the opinions of high school students 
who had talked to a counselor, Jenson (23) discovered that students 
felt they had received help in understanding themselves better in terms 
of abilities, interests, ambitions, and personality. He also found that 
students solicit opinions of parents, teachers, and friends. This study 
revealed that students sought assistance first from parents when they 
desired counsel in making decisions of a personal nature. Students went 
to counselors when they desired to discover the most promising kinds 
of school activities and work or when they wanted assistance in making 
progress toward goals in school. 

The Follow-up Method of Evaluation 

Follow-up refers to a number of purposes and procedures by 
which continuous information can be gathered and analyzed to deter- 
mine development, activities, and adjustment of students. Essentially, 
a follow-up of students can be used to revise the curriculum, to identify 
students in need of assistance, and to improve the guidance program 
generally. As with all other evaluation procedures, follow-up studies 
require careful planning, careful delegating of responsibility, and means 
of collecting data early and continuously. Questions such as the follow- 
ing should receive attention (46) : 

1. What geographic area is to be included; e.g., single school, city, county, 
state? 

2. What school dropouts in the community will be included; e.g., all school 
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died lists, informal interviews, the follow-up, or a combination of 
these techniques. Tire discussion of the evaluation of the etosof coun 
seling included an analysis of the content of d.ent statements made 

during the counseling interviews. nr „ s 

Evaluation of guidance is a difficult but not an .tnpossdrle pr««=; 

It should not be done in a casual or incidental manner. s 

operative venture, adapted to local situations and based on th general 

objectives of the school program. It should be ‘ nu0u ;-^ !” 
be carefully planned to use all techniques which reported studies have 

listed as being useful. 
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guarantee that improved behavior will follow. Other supporting data 
must be used. 


Conclusion 

Evaluation of the guidance program begins almost as soon as the 
program is initiated. Therefore, evaluation becomes, essentially, a part 
of planning, initiation, and execution of the services. At its worst, 
it takes the form of incidental or unsystematic appraisal of pupils 
and parents; at its best, it takes the form of a continuous and systematic 
approach which utilizes carefully selected data and the techniques sug- 
gested by studies already made in evaluation of guidance services. 

The ultimate test of effective guidance is the degree to which it has 
changed the attitudes, beliefs, and behavior of the individual. Every 
efficient teacher and counselor constantly judges the success of his work 
and changes his procedures according to his judgment. A systematic 
gathering and weighing of evidence which reveals changes in student 
behavior, however, should extend beyond individual enterprise to be- 
come a carefully planned cooperative venture, involving teachers, coun- 
selors, students, and the community. 

Summary 

Although the subject of evaluation of the guidance program has 
received considerable attention from writers of guidance literature, 
evaluation still is a weak phase of the guidance area of education. Be- 
cause guidance is an intricate and complex process in which the results 
are often intangible, long delayed, and difficult to isolate, evaluation 
has been a discouraging procedure. 

A general organization of plans for evaluation should follow the 
general steps long pointed out for evaluation of teaching: a statement 
of objectives or evaluative criteria, a collection of data to determine 
what is being accomplished, a comparison of results with aspirations, 
and an attempt to learn what can be done to balance aspiration and 
achievement. 

In the foregoing chapter, criteria for evaluation services in both the 
elementary and secondary school were presented. These were followed 
by a discussion of evaluation by: (1) expert opinion of the guidance 
program, (2) teacher opinion, (3) counselor opinion, (4) opinion of 
school administrators, (>) opinion of parents and other citizens, and 
(6) stvdcnt opinion. These techniques could be classified under the 
general category of the survey, including the use of questionnaires. 
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and the community in general. For convenience, however, we shall con- 
sider each of these groups separately. 

Interpretation of Guidance Functions to Pupils 

Essentially the interpretation of guidance functions to the P u P/ k ^ * 
task related to the problem of identifying and establishing a re a i P 
with pupils who can benefit from the guidance program. U P* 
interviews voluntarily, are summoned by a counselor, or are re e 
a counselor. The self-referral or pupil-initiated type o counse 
considered by most authorities to be the most prefera e ecause 
elements of motivation and confidence evidenced in the counse 0 
desire of a counselor to counsel everyone may lead to nega ive 
unless every student counseled can be made to fee at e 
part in initiating the action. Readiness for counseling w 1 
a recognized need and a desire for counseling can be eve °P e . . 

One useful technique in developing a readiness c ° i unse 1 
publicize guidance services widely and recurrently by ta s e ore » 

by individual conferences, by oral and written announcemen , 
wc of group-guidance procedures. A counselor who gams ie 
tion of being friendly, trustworthy, and competent, wi soo 
too busy to grant all requests for conferences. His clients will tend Jo 
"advertise** his services and thus encourage their friends o 
counsel. _ . . re ^ y 

Group procedures may take the form of group interviews 
counselor may get acquainted by explaining his sen ices, 
b'g pupils to the school, or by using the occasion to co 
group conference may be called under the guise o Orienta- 

credits for graduation or of discussing post-high-schoo p a . an 
bon activities either at the "sending” or "receiving s oo P . 
^client opportunity to convince pupils that everyone may a 
n c«d assistance in adjusting to school, home, and commum • ^ 

It is a common procedure for a member of the gui anc ^ Pupils 

*unht cr a battery of interest and aptitude tests to a ^ 

S^crally arc so i nterestc d in their own performances f .j ufe 

? 11, f be encouraged to request interviews. Because succcs appca l 
** not attached to an interest inventory it can be readi y u 

t0 *U levels of ability. , r m , v con- 

, n l be homerooms or other small groups, the ^° unsC ° 
a group discussion on boy-girl relationships m 5u 
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Interpreting Guidance Functions 


Need for Interpretation 
THROUGHOUT the pages of this textbook the philoso- 
phy of guidance organization and administration has been one of par- 
ticipation and cooperation of all the people who are eventually to be 
affected. Through careful initial beginnings, the democratic involvement 
of pupils, citizens, and teachers, and the continuous evaluation of 
achievement with readiness to experiment with change, interpretation 
of the guidance program becomes a relatively simple process. Because 
the pattern of organization includes a consideration of needed services 
determined by many people, the understandings of guidance purposes, 
procedures, and anticipated results will already have been understood 
or will be undergoing current interpretation. 

The addition of new staff members, new administrators, new students, 
and new citizens will, however, necessitate continuous orientation. A 
guidance program once devised and put into operation will become static 
unless continuous interpretation is given to all those people who are not 
actively engaged in guidance activities. This chapter is not written from 
the point of view that a guidance program has just been organized and 
has yet to be "sold” to the pupils, teachers, and public in general, but 
that for purposes of orientation it needs continuous interpretation to 
newcomers and to those people who have not become thoroughly familiar 
with it because of lack of direct participation. 

Guidance functions should be interpreted simultaneously to pupils, 
faculty members, school administrators and boards of education, parents, 
300 
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ministration. In small schools, for example, a part-time counselor fre- 
quently has no counseling periods when some of the pupils have eir 
free periods. If such factors were well understood by teachers and 
principal at the time the guidance program is organized, ample time 
would be provided for counseling of individual students and conse 
quently result in a more favorable interpretation of the guidance 
program. 

Interpreting Guidance Functions to Teachers 
Interpretation of guidance functions to teachers is largely a develop 
mental process through in-service education. A consideration, for ex 
ample, of factors involved in developing a guidance program assumes 
increased significance to a teacher when he discovers how gui ance 
is related to his daily tasks. A guidance program will develop only as 
the teaching staff acquires new interests, new competencies, and are 
motivated for experimentation and acceptance of responsibility. Whether 
the guidance program is functional depends largely upon the attitu e 
(based principally upon understanding) of the staff with respect to e 
Powth development of the individual. 

A survey of the attitudes, experiences, and training of the teaching 
is essential for evaluating progress and for keeping teachers in 
fomied of guidance functions. What are teachers' understanding of 
guidance services? What have teachers contributed to the incidental 
guidance of pupils? How do they see themselves function in the organ- 
IZ *d program? What is the degree of readiness of the teaching sta to 
111 organized pattern of guidance services? These are all asic 
ffu«,ions which may be answered through a survey. 

wically there are two ways to inform teachers of the gui ance 
^' ,Ccs - One is through direct information and the other is throug 
~T*ncnce. The latter is more desirable, but compulsion of participation 
. ° a lways be avoided. Coordination of the teaching personnc m 
*2* program should be attained by means of a democratic an 
participation. 

A ' of guidance sendees upon pupils should convince the more 
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at least some of the members of the group will seek his help concerning 
their own problems relative to such relationships. Talks to groups 
during Career Days, College Days, or assemblies may be used to arouse 
pupil interest in counseling services. Other group procedures for inter- 
preting guidance functions are the school handbook, talks to civic groups, 
contacts with parent-teacher groups, and the use of such communica- 
tion media as newspapers, radio, television, and bulletin boards. 

In spite of whatever a counselor and others may do to encourage 
pupil-initiated interviews, not all who can benefit from counseling wi 
seek it voluntarily. The "call-them-in approach” (24) is on occasion 
desirable. After examining cumulative records or other data, it may . 
appropriate to call in potential dropouts, under-achievers, nonpartici- 
pators in extraclass activities, part-time workers, academic failures, and 
pupils whose vocational objectives seem hazy or inappropriate. As- 
sistance should be given each pupil in choice of courses. When all 
pupils are expected to have a conference with their counselor, no one 
needs to feel that he is singled out for special attention or that any 
special stigma of weakness is attached to participation in a counseling 
interview. During the compulsory interview, if the pupil finds he is at 
ease, that the counselor accepts and appears interested in him, that the 
counselor appears to be competent, the number of future pupil-initiated 
interviews will increase. 


Instead of interviewing all pupils periodically, it may be necessary 
to call in only those who need special help. Procedures found useful in 
discovering such individuals are: examining midterm teacher reports, 
inspection of attendance records, scrutinizing cumulative records, re- 
viewing pupil questionnaires, observation of pupils’ play, and analyzing 
scattergrams. When pupils find they have been called in to receive 
assistance rather than to be "disciplined,” they may later come in of 
their own accord. 


Some pupils come to see the counselor because they have been sent 
by a teacher, parent, community agency worker, or someone else who 
believes that counseling may be helpful. Counseling that is initiated 
by referral gives a counselor an opportunity to make his services 
known and to enhance their prestige in the school and community. The 
personal qualities of the counselor are again most significant for pupils 
coming to see the counselor by request. 

In summary, the opportunities for interpreting the school’s guidance 
program to pupils are controlled significantly by organization and ad- 
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All of the in-service training techniques discussed in a»pt“ 7 c * n 
be used to interpret the functions of guidance to the teacher. The m 
important of these, it will be recalled, are formal college courses, 
workshop or conference, study groups, and incidental individual con- 
sultation. Whatever guidance program is planned, many guidance tun - 
tions begin with the classroom teacher, as the classroom teacher is in 
contact with the child each day. If the development of a guidance service 
evolves from existing services and is adapted to the unique circum- 
stances inherent in any given school setting, the teacher will be we 
informed. Under such circumstances, it is the new teacher who will 
need to be oriented and made acquainted with the program. 


Interpretation of Guidance Functions to the School 
Administration 

One of the major responsibilities of boards of education is evaluating 
the work of the schools and the management of all educational ser- 
vices, including the guidance program. School board members must 
keep informed. While the school board is responsible for assisting in 
formulating and for adopting the broad policies related to a guidance 
program, the guidance director will be expected to submit working plans 
for activities, procedures, facilities, personnel, and budget estimates. 
Herein lies the most potent opportunity for acquainting the school 
board with guidance services. The reports of procedures for keeping 
school board members informed about the school program (including 
the guidance program) have emphasized (1) the orientation of new 
members, (2) increasing the board members’ understanding of school 
problems, (3) a constant flow of information on the local school sys- 
tem, and (4) an awareness of and response to community sentiment 
(3:119). 


Orientation of New Board Members 
The school board and the school administration usually send letters 
to new board members welcoming them as members of the group and 
expressing a desire to assist them in any way possible. They may be 
provided with a kit of materials, including a copy of the school laws, 
school board regulations, the budget, minutes of recent school surveys, 
annual reports, the capital improvement program, and recent bulletins. 
The guidance director should insist that information regarding the guid- 
ance program be included. 
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formation that they in turn may keep the community informed. Informal 
meetings on special topics, board participation on committees with staff 
and community membership, written reports, visits to schools, atten- 
dance at professional meetings, attendance of staff members at board 
meetings are all useful devices for interpreting the guidance program. 
A detailed monthly report, a periodical newsletter, unscheduled mimeo- 
graphed letters ate useful to the superintendent in maintaining a well- 
informed and cooperative school board. The guidance director should 
provide the superintendent with these communications. 

Interpreting the Guidance Program to Parents 

An effective program of guidance involves the active and intelligent 
cooperation of parents. Cooperation cannot be expected unless parents 
understand the objectives of the program and at least some of the 
procedures by which these objectives are accomplished. Interpretation 
of the guidance program to parents starts in the classroom with the 
pupil acting as intermediary between school and parent. Judgments of 
the guidance services and counselors are frequently made on the basis 
of impressions or reports carried home by the pupil. When the ele- 
mentary school teacher receives a note from the parent saying, “Johnny 
is a very sensitive boy. If he misbehaves please spank the boy next to 
him,” or “What do you intend to do about Bill's studying at home with 
the radio going?” or “Can you help me prevent Bob from raiding the 
icebox before bedtime?" what better opportunity presents itself to begin 
an interpretation of the school’s guidance services ? 

The methods by which guidance functions may be interpreted to 
parents include all methods common ly described as school-public rela- 
tions techniques. We shall select, therefore, only one or two procedures 
as illustrative because they pertain directly to parents of pupils. 

The first of these is the parent-teacher conference. So important is 
this aspect of school-public relations that all teachers, and especially 
counselors, should be given special training in the parent-teacher con- 
ference technique. Here we have a "two-way street” in which the parent 
learns what the school is attempting to accomplish, what it demands of 
the child, and what kind of environment it provides for the pupil popu- 
lation. The counselor gains information about the child's family back- 
ground, interests, recreation, and vocational interests or aptitudes. He 
becomes acquainted with the child’s standards of living and cultural 
milieu, as well as with the parent's philosophy of child-rearing. Judg- 
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Superintendents often invite board members to accompany them 
to educational meetings. The guidance director should work with the 
superintendent closely in these plans. When school board institutes 
and conferences are held within the county or state, the guidance direc- 
tor should be alert to take advantage of his opportunity. 

A Constant Flow of Information 

The agenda for regular and special board meetings should be so 
organized as to expedite the board’s work and also provide the basis 
for intelligent action. It is not only helpful but also essential that a 
certain portion of each board meeting be set aside specifically for 
discussions of the philosophy of the school, including such significant 
items as the curriculum and the guidance services. This provides an 
opportunity to discuss, in the order of priority, the educational prob- 
lems which need to be interpreted to the board members. Unless atten- 
tion is given to educational problems, the school board will become 
exclusively involved in matters of budget, buildings, transportation, and 
salaries. A regular discussion in school board meetings of problems 
of child growth, including guidance services, affords an opportunity for 
members to make recommendations for improvement. 

It is not inappropriate to invite the guidance director or guidance 
committee chairman to confer with the board of education about the 
merits of in-service programs. When board members see that the staff 
is willing to assume greater obligations, most school boards are willing 
to support guidance activities. An informed board of education will 
provide money for recruiting special consultants, for expenses to visit 
other schools, for providing substitute teachers to relieve regular teachers 
to attend guidance conferences, for in-service workshops, and for publi- 
cation of bulletins. Boards of education are entitled to a full understand- 
ing of the need for and the processes of in-service education. 

An Awareness of Community Sentiment 

The guidance director is an expert in school-community relations. 
He is concerned with a program of interpretation that not only keeps 
the school board informed but also keeps the community enlightened. 
The board must interpret to the community what the schools are doing, 
and there must be a reciprocal line of communications from the com- 
munity to the school. It is important, therefore, to make board members 
aware of community sentiment and to fortify them with sufficient in- 
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ments can be made of parents' ability to guide the child in time of 
crisis. All the information a counselor gains from the parent may aid 
him in diagnosing and treating the emotional needs of children. 

A second avenue for interpreting guidance functions to parents is the 
planning and execution of a program of parent education. The counselor 
plans with other school personnel to effect an on-going program of 
parent education aimed at developing an understanding of children s 
needs and characteristics and at showing how the program provides the 
bases for modern school practices. Such a program might well include 
parents of preschool children as well as parents of children in attend- 
ance. All education, training, and guidance of children should be 
based upon knowledge of child growth and development and upon 
basic understanding of how children build healthy personalities. By 
working together on mutual problems, parents and teachers increase 
their understanding of each other. Participation of all those community 
agencies that are concerned with children's welfare will tend to cen- 
tralize and strengthen community interest in the guidance program. The 
guidance worker should be instrumental in selecting guidance sub- 
jects for study in community councils, parent workshops, school visi- 
tation projects, and community considerations of health, sanitation, 
vandalism, and housing. The parent-teacher association is an ideal or- 
ganization within which child study groups can be organized. 

A third method for interpreting guidance functions to parents is 
visitation to the school. The guidance worker should have an interest 
in and use parental visits not only to create good will toward the 
guidance program but also to assist students through parent education. 
Parental visitation varies from the unannounced informal call to planned 
visiting days or week. The guidance director should assist in prepara- 
tion of the agenda for general visitation days. 

Among the most significant media for interpreting the school's guid- 
ance program to parents is the "group-parent-counseling” procedure. 1 
Theoretically this procedure is based on the hypothesis that assistance 
to the individual receives assistance from the presence of the group 
which he could not receive from individual face-to-face contacts with 
a counselor. The parents who gather for such assistance are doing so 

1 One of the most detailed and thorough discussions of the implications of 
school-public relations as it affects the guidance program is found in Group 
Procedures jor Guidance by Roy D. Willey and Melvin Strong, published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957, Chapter 8. 
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Too often with little understanding of the schools, parents note the delin- 
quency of children with grave concern, and condemn “progressive education 
which to them represents a laissez-faire policy with no thought of discipline. 
Similarly, the school is often given total blame for students’ failure in securing 
and maintaining employment after completing school. Other kinds of failure 
and difficulty are also blamed directly and completely on the schools without 
any analysis of the many diverse factors involved. This kind of criticism comes 
from parents who lack an understanding of the basic philosophy and goals 
of education. (32) 

In order to survive, the successful guidance administrator must 
legitimately win and hold public favor. In other words, he must bring 
harmony of understanding between the guidance personnel and the 
public they serve and upon whose good will they depend. “Public-rela- 
tion activities will be honest, intrinsic, continuous, positive, compre- 
hensive, sensitive to the publics concerned, and presented in simple 
terms” (3). 

Hoiv to Develop a Good Public-Relations Program 

1. Guidance personnel must learn to listen. Essential to the develop- 
ment of a good public relations program is a correct general philosophy 
of the guidance expert toward administrative structure. In guidance, 
especially, it is necessary that the traditional line and staff concept of 
administration be revised considerably if not entirely. The administrator 
cannot be regarded as the president of an industrial corporation in 
which the school board members are directors. Neither can it be said by 
the guidance personnel, "Here we have a guidance program; we want 
to tell you about it!” or “We want to tell you what we are doing 
for your children in our guidance program!” The people, themselves, 
are part of the school. Lecturing the public to the effect that they should 
believe in the schools and the school personnel does little good. Too 
frequently school people have been talkers rather than listeners. 

2. The public must become involved. To interest people in and in- 
crease their understanding of the guidance program, we must get them 
involved. Common understandings are developed by common under- 
takings. Important, then, is the procedure of getting representatives 
from the community to assist in formulation of policy, planning pro- 
cedures, executing plans and projects, and in evaluating outcomes. 
While the guidance director or guidance committee usually takes the 
initiative in formulating plans for a broader and more effective arrange- 
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community and analyze each to discover its objectives, services, policies 
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be brought into industry to become better acquainted with vocational 
possibilities, job satisfactions, monetary remunerations, required train- 
ing, security, and demands. Guidance specialists should attend labor 
meetings, be guests of management and labor people in places o 
business and industry, and become better acquainted with new tools, 
skills, and procedures being developed in industry. Since many students 
will wish to work part-time while attending school, classroom excur- 
sions into industry should be arranged to acquaint students with the 
various aspects of industrial life. 

Governmental Areas. Lately the public services of the educator have 
been expanded, giving him a greater role in community life, including 
government. Good relationships should be developed between educa- 
tion and government. Students and educators should be encouraged 
to participate in government. Youth should be encouraged to analyze 
local governmental problems, to suggest solutions, and to experiment 
with possible answers. Not least in significance is a continuous effort 
to develop proper attitudes toward law and law enforcement. Dynamic 
experiences in sharing authority, responsibility, and followership are 
needed to teach children to live under democratic government. 

Welfare Agencies. The main purpose of these agencies is to provide 
desirable services to people, especially children, which would not be 
available for them. Provision for wholesome recreation during leisure 
hours, a council to study problems and means of solving them, a youth 
council are results of welfare agencies. Churches, lodges, and service 
clubs also attempt to develop proper attitudes toward life. Guidance 
personnel should encourage leaders in welfare agencies to cooperate 
with a guidance program. Every effort should be exerted to make the 
whole community an educational enterprise directed toward educational 
outcomes. 

Use of Mass Communication Media for Interpreting 
the Guidance Program 

The effectiveness of school-public relations can be increased by the 
wise selection and use of a wide variety of media of mass communica- 
tion. The guidance administrator should first make an. inventory of 
the school's own available resources and facilities. These resources may 
include an experienced staff member in public relations activities, the 
school newspaper, or the school radio and television. It is well for 
the guidance administrator to catalog the various "publics’* of his 
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community and analyze each to discover its objectives, services poUries^ 
activities/and ideals. The correct media of commutation t an then 
be chosen and the content of communication carefully edited. The 
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The time element is all-important in writing most news stories, as well as in 
preparing other materials. 

Immediacy of preparation: In planning the release schedule, one should 
allow time for printing or other finishing operations. 

Disarm nation of channels: It is advisable to use materials which immediately 
alter their completion can be routed to the agencies which distribute them: 
press, radio, homeroom teachers, or post office. 

Distribution : The medium selected should reach the maximum number of 
people in the shortest time and in the most effective manner. 

Cost: All materials must be developed at the lowest possible cost. Experience 
and care in planning will make economy possible. 

Understandabihty: The message should be intelligible to every person in 
the community. 

Popular interest and appeal: The message which is pertinent, meaningful, 
and personalized will gain ready and instant support. 

Adaptability: Whenever possible, the materials used for one medium should 
be adaptable to others. Efficient planning will make good materials available 
for many purposes. 

Comprehensiveness: The medium used should be one which covers the 
subject thoroughly. 

Effectiveness Favorable response is the primary concern of public relations. 
The degree to which the medium achieves this objective is the measure of 
its success. (3-280) 

General Suggestions for Using Communication Media 

Personal contact: Personal contact with members of the community 
is continuous and ranges from personal greetings on the street, in the 
store, or community gatherings to public appearances as a speaker. On 
all occasions guidance personnel should reflect a keen interest in the 
community. Every public appearance as a speaker should be regarded 
as a privilege and an opportunity to assist the community to under- 
stand the guidance services of the schools. It may be of value to send 
community agencies a list of available speakers and notification of 
topics related to guidance services appropriate for discussion. 

The newspaper: It is wise for the guidance director to regard efforts 
at public relations outside the schools as fundamentally the super- 
intendent’s responsibility. All news in radio copy used for publicity 
should be proofread by the guidance director. Efforts should be made 
to eliminate or modify all meaningless generalizations, misleading 
descriptions, and "too academic” vocabulary. It is helpful to plan a 
balance of types of newspaper material; e.g., straight news, editorials, 
paid advertisements, reports of activities and accomplishments, re- 
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prints or briefs of magazine articles. With the assistance of the news- 
paper editors, a comprehensive news release program can be planned 
and maintained as a community service. 

Radio and television: Radio can use many of the same mater, als 
prepared for newspapers if the materials are adapted to the accepted 
standards and techniques of radio writing. It is advantageous to follow 
a definite pattern in broadcasting, presenting programs at regular in- 
tervals throughout the school year. Through cooperative planning with 
the manager or program director of the station one may use stories, 
interviews, panel discussions, and exhibits to interpret guidance func- 
tions. Well planned radio broadcasts and television programs may 
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and execution of plans of the guidance program. Cooperation and 
participation of the citizen is the key to interpretation of the functions 
of guidance services. Public relations is not synonymous with propa- 
ganda; it is a broad concept embracing the entire body of relationships 
that comprise general impressions of an organization or idea. Through- 
out this chapter we have emphasized the theme that good school public- 
relations involve far more than "publicity,” "interpretation,” "telling,” 
or “selling.” It involves genuine cooperation in planning and working 
for efficient guidance services by including pupils, teachers, the school 
superintendent and school board, and the community. 

Included in the means for developing a good public relations pro- 
gram is emphasis on the following principles: (1) guidance personnel 
must learn to listen, (2) the public must become involved, and (3) 
community resources must be mobilized. Special attention was given 
to such community forces as industry-management and labor, govern- 
ment areas, and welfare agencies. 

Virtually every news story, radio broadcast, television program, pub- 
lic speech, printed report, and other interpretive medium can be used 
to interpret the school's guidance program. Results are best when a 
long-range view concentrates on continued efforts. Each medium should 
be watched carefully so that the results achieved in one instance can 
become the basis of succeeding steps. The guidance director should 
use many media in presenting his program to the community. The 
presentations through any one medium, such as the newspaper or radio 
broadcasts, should also be varied in style and point of view. 
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